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PREFATORY    EPISTLE 


TO 


WILLIAM  STEVENS,  ES(^. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

-I  HE  works  of  the  late  Bishop  Home  are  in  mady 
*hand8,  and  will  be  in  many  more*  No  reader  of  aAy 
;^iK%ment  can  proceed  fer  imo  fhem^  wi^out  diseover- 
ing,  that  the  author  wa»  a  person  of  en^ti^ce  (of  Us 
learning,  eloquence,  «^  piety;  with  atf  nmch  wlt^ 
and  force  of  expression,  a»  were  existent  with  a 
temper  so  much  corrected  and  sweetened  by  d^veti^.^ 
To  all  those  whd  sire  pleased  and  edified  by  hk  writ* 
^i^,  some  account  of  his  life  and  eontersation  Wilt  be 
interesting.  They  wiH  naturaBy  widi  td  hetfr  wh«t 
passed  between  such  a  man  and  the  wotkl  itt  W&ich  he 
lived.  You  and  I,  who  knew  hrai  86  Well  asid  loved 
him  so  much,  may  be  suspected  of  partialily  to  hid 
m^iory ;  but  we  bare  unexceptiooaUe  te6tim<my  to 
B  52  the 
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he  greatness  and  importance  of  his  character.     While 
we  were  under  the  first  impressions  of  our  grief  for  the 
loss  of  him,  a  person  of  high  distinction,  who  was 
intimate  with  him  for  many  years,  declared  to  you  and 
to  me,  that  he  verily  believed  him  to  have  been /Ae 
lest  man  he  ever  knew.     Soon  after  the  late  Earl  of 
Guildford  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  another  great  man,  who  was  allowed  to  be  an 
excellent  judge  of  the  weight  and  wit  of  conversation, 
recommended  Dr.  Home,  who  was  then  vice-chan- 
cellor, to  him  in  the  following  terms ;  "  My  Lord,  I 
**  question  whether  you  know  your  vice-chancellor  so 
^*  well  as  you  ought.    When  you  are  next  at  Oxford, 
^^  go  and  dine  with  him ;  and,  when  you  have  done 
*^  this  once,    I  need  not  ask  you  to  do  it   again ; 
f^  you  will  find  him  the  pleasantest  man  you  ever  met 
*'  with/'     And  so  his  lordship  seemed  to  think  (who 
was  himself  as  pleasant  a  man  as  most  in  the  kingdom) 
from  the  attention  he  paid  to  him  ever  after.     I  have 
heard  it  observed  of  him  by  another  gentleman,  who 
never  was  suspected  of  a  want  of  jugdment,  that,  if 
8ome  friend  bad  followed  him  about  with  a  pen  and 
ink,  to  note  down  his  sayings  and  observations,  they 
might  have  furnished  out  a  collection  like  that  which 
Mr,  Boswell  has  given  to  the  public;  but  frequently  of 

a  superior 
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a  superior  quality ;  because  the  subjects  which  fell  in 
his  way  were  occasionally  of  an  higher  nature,  out  of 
which  more  improvement  would  arise  to  those  that 
heard  him :  and  it  is  now  much  'to  be  lamented,  that 
so  many  of  them  have  run  to  waste*. 

An  allusion  to  the  life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  reminds  ' 
me  how  much  it  was  wished,  and  by  Dr.  Home  in 
particular,  who  well  knew  and  highly  valued  him, 
that  Johnson  would  have  directed  the  force  of  his  un- 
derstanding against  that  modem  paper-building  of  phi- 
losophical infidelity,  which  is  founded  in  pride  and 
ignorance,  and  supported  by  sensuality  and  ridicule. 
A  great  personage  was  of  opinion,  that  Johnson,  so 
employed,  would  have  borne  them  down  with  the 
weight  of  his-  language :  and  he  is  reported  to  have 
expressed  his  sentiment  with  singular  felicity  to  a  cer- 
tain persbn,  when  the  mischievous  writings  of  Voltaire 
were  brought  into  question  :  *^  I  wish  Johnson  would 
*^  mount  his  dray-horse,  and  ride  over  some  of  those 
^^  fellows."  Against  those  fellows  Dr.  Home  em-, 
ployed  much  of  his  time,  and  some  of  the  most  use- 
ful of  his  talents  :  not  mounted  upon  a  dray-horse  to 
overbear  them ;  but  upon  a  light  courser,  to  hunt  them 
B  3  fairiy 

*  A  collection  of  his  thoughts  on  various  subjects  is  pre- 
served in  a  manuscript,  written  with  his  own  hand. 
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laiiiy  dewn;  with  such  easy  aiguments^  and  pleasant 
if^ectio^s^  as  r^der  them  completely  absurd  and  ridi* 
eulous :  an  account  of  which  will  come  before  us  in 
the  proper  plaoe.    His  Consideraiions  on  the  XAfe  (mi 
Death  of  St.  John  the  Bapiist^  and  his  Sermon  preached 
)a  St.  Sepulchre's  church  at  London^  for  the  benefit  of 
^  Charity-school  for  ^rk^  <m,  the  Female  Character^ 
seem  to  me^  above  all  the  rest  of  his  compositions^  to 
mark  the  peculiar  temper  of  his  mind^  and  the  direction 
of  his  thoughts.    When  I  read  his  book  on  John  the 
l$aptistj  I  am  persuaded^  there  was  no  other  man  of 
hi^  tim^^  whose  fancy^  as  a  writer^  was  bright  enough^ 
whose  ^iil^  as  an  interpreter^  was  deq>  enough^  and 
who^e  hearty  as  a  moralist^  was  pure  enough  to  have 
i^ade  him  the  author  of  that  little  work.    His  Female 
CharqjGter^  as  it  stands  in  the  sermon  above-mentioned^ 
BOW  piinted  in  his  fourth  v(dume>  displays  so  much 
judgment  in  discriminating,  such  gentle  benevolence 
of  he^gt^  and  so  much,  of  the  elegance  of  a  polished 
i^nderstanding^  in  describing  and  doing  justice  to  the 
sex;  tl^Lt  every  sensible  and  virtuous  woman^  who 
^all  read  and  consider  that  singular  discourse,  will 
Uess  his  memory  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

While  we  speak  of  those  writings  which  are  known 

to  the  public^  you  and  I  cannot  forget  his  readiness 
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aiuleilGelleiice  in  Writing  letters;  in  which  «in|>loyiiieitt 
he  always  took  delight  from  his  earlii^t  yOiith ;  and 
never  failed  to  entertain  or  instniet  his  edTeil|)ctodeixts. 
^lis  mind  had  so  much  to  coinnninleat^^  aild  his  v^rotdi 
were  so  natural  and  livety^  that  I  tsink  soihe  6F  hH 
letters  among  the  most  TaluiiUe  pitductionni  of  thti 
kind.  I  have  therefore  reason  to  i^biee^  thdt^  airiidst 
dl  my  intermpUons  and  reni6vals^  I  haVe  pfeseiVed 
more  than  a  hundred  of  them ;  in  feVtewitig  of  ^hieii^ 
I  find  many  observadons  on  the  ilulijeets  of  Rdigion^ 
Learnings  Politics^  Mantiert^  &c.  which  are  equally 
instructive  and  entertluning}  aiid  would  certainty  be  jsct 
esteemed,  if  they  were  communicated  to  the  \(rorid  | 
at  least,  to  the  better  part  of  it :  fot  there  weW  vety 
few  occurtences  or  transactions  of  any  hnpfottahce^ 
either  in  the  churchy  or  the  state,  or  the  literary  worH, 
that  escaped  his  observation;  and  m  sevdtf  of  dkxHi  be 
took  an  active  part*  But  in  ^oniliaf  lettefs,  n6t  in- 
teraded  for  the  public  eye  (as  none  of  his  ever  were) 
and  suggested  by  the  incidoits  of  the  time,  some  of 
them  triviat  and  domestic,  there  will  be  of  ct^Mt 
many  pas^sijges  of  leM  dignity  than  will  enthle  thMi  to 
publication:  yet,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied  that 
a  very  uaeibl  seleoUon-  m^t  be  nmle  ocHf  of  thenif 
B  4  and 
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and  I  will  not  despair  of  making  it  myself  at  some  fu- 
ture opportunity*. 

From  an  early  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  and  the  gift  of  a  lively  imagination^-  he  ad- 
dicted himself  to  poetry ;  and  some  of  his  productions 
have  been  deservedly  admired.  But  his  studies  were  so 
soon  fumed  from  the  treasures  of  classical  wit  to  the 
sources  of  christian  wisdom^  that  all  his  poetry  is 
either  upon  sacred  subjects,  or  iipon  a  common  sub- 
ject applied  to  some  sacred  use;  so  that  a  pious  reader 
will  be  sure  to  gain  something  by  every  poetical  effort 
of  his  mind.  And  let  me  not  omit  another  remarkable 
trait  of  his  character.  You  can  be  a  witness  with  me, 
and  so  could  many  others  who  were  used  to  his  com- 
pany, that  few  souls  were  ever  more  susceptible  than 
his  of  the  charms  of  music,  especially  the  sacred  mu- 
sic of  the  church :  at  the  hearing  of  which,  his  coun- 
tenance was  illuminated;  as  if  he  had  been  favoured 

with 

*  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  August,  17939  p. 
66S,  I  threw  out  a  letter  of  Bishop  Home,  as  a  specimen 
both  of  the  style  and  of  the  usual  subjects  of  his  epistolary 
writings.  It  was  the  first  that  came  to  hand  on  opening  a 
large  parcel  of  them :  and  I  may  leave  every  reader  to 
judge  whether  that,  letter  be  not  curious  and  important. 
CoQipared  with  the  present  times,  it  seems  prophetical. 
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with  impressions  beyond  those  of  other  men;  as  if 
heavenly  vision  had  been  superadded  to  earthly  devo- 
tion. He  therefore  accounted  it  a  peculiar  happiness  of 
his  life^  that^  from  the  age  of  twenty  years^  he  was  con- 
stantly gratified  with  the  service  of  a  choir;  at  Mag- 
dalen College^  at  Canterbury^  and  at  Norwich.  His  lot 
was  cast  by  Providence  amidst  the  sweets  of  cloystered 
retirement^  and  the  daily  use  of  divine  harmony;  for 
the  enjoyment  of  both  which  he  was  framed  by  nature, 
and  formed  by  a  religious  education.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  never  knew  a  person,  in  whom  those  beau- 
tiful lines  of  Milton*,  of  which  he  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer,  were  more  exactly  verified : 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloyster's  pale  ; 

And  love  the  high  embower'd  roof 

With  antique  pillars  massy  proof; 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 

To  the  full  voic'd  quire  below ; 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear. 

As  may,  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear, 

Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies. 

And  bring  all  heav'n  before  my  eyes. 

You 
♦  In  the  //  Penseros$* 


You,  who  are  so  perfectly  acquainted  mth  Ae  dU- 
comae  ddivered  at  Canterbury,  I7d4,  when  the  new 
organ  waa  opened  in  the  great  church,  may  guess  how 
refined  his  raptures  were :  by  what  he  has  there  said, 
it  may  be  known  what  he  felt.  And  t  can  assure  you 
fimher,  be  was  so  earnest  in  this  8ttl]ject,  that  he  took 
the  pains  to  extract,  m  his  own  hand  writii^  idl  die 
matter  that  is  most  observable  and  useful  in  the  fiv€ 
quarto  volumes  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  upon  music.  I 
find  among  his  papers  this  curious  abric^ment,  which 
is  made  with  critical  taste  and  discernment. 

But  his  greatest  affection  being  to  the  science  of  di- 
vinity, he  would  there  of  consequence  make  the  great- 
est improvements  J  and  there  the  world  will  find  them- 
selves most  obliged  to  him.  No  considerable  progress", 
no  improvement  in  any  science,  can  be  expected,  im- 
less  it  be  beloved  for  its  own  sake.  How  this  can  hap- 
pen in  divinity,  all  men  may  not  be  able  to  see :  but 
it  is  possible  for  the  eye  of  the  understanding  to  be  as 
truly  delighted  with  a  sight  of  the  divine  wisdom  in 
the  great  ceconomy  of  redemption  and  revelation,  as 
for  the  eye  of  the  astronomer  to  take  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving the  lights  of  heaven,  or  the  naturalist  in  ex- 
ploring and  collecting,  perhaps  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  the  treasures  of  the  natural  creation.    What  I 

here 
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here  say  will  be  best  understood  by  thosej  who  know 
what  afiection,  what  animation^  k  found  in  the  first 
writers  of  the  christian  church;  with  what  delight 
they  dwdl  upon  the  wonders  of  the  christian  plan^  and 
comment  upon  the  peculiar  wisdom  of  the  word  of 
God.  To  the  best  writers  of  the  best  ages  he  put 
himsdf  to  school  very  early^  and  profited  by  them  jr> 
much^  that  I  hope  no  injustice  will  be  done  to  thdr 
memory,  if  I  think  he  has  in  flome  respects  improved 
upon  his  teachers. 

A  man  with  such  talents,  and  such  a  temper,  must 
have  been  generally  beloved  and  admired)  which  he 
was  almost  univerwdly;  the  ezcepUons  being  so  few, 
as  would  barely  suffice  to  exen^  him  from  that  wee 
of  the  Gospel,  which  is  pronounced  against  the  &- 
vourites  of  the  world.  But  his  undisguised  attach* 
meat  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  are  still,  and,  we  hope,,  ever  will  be,  of  the 
M  fashion^  would  necessarily  expose  him  to  the  un* 
jnanneily  censures  of  some,  and  the  frigid  commen-r 
dations  of  others,  which  are  sometimes  of  worse  effect 
than  open  scandal.  But  he  never  appeared  to  be  hurt 
by  any  thing  of  this  sort  that  happened  to  hinu  An 
anonymous  pamphlet,  which  the  public  gave  to  the 
late  Dr.  KJennicott,  attacked  him  very  severely^  and 

soon 
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soon  received  an  answer  from  him;   which,  though 
very  close  and  strong,  was  the  answer  of  a  wise  and 
temperate  man.     He  also,  in  his  turn,  not  foreseeing 
so  much  benefit  to  the  Scriptures,  as  some  others  did, 
from  Dr.  Kennicott's  plan  for  collating  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, and  correcting  the  Hebrew  text,  wrote  against 
that  undertaking;, expressing  his  objections  and  sus- 
picions, and  giving  his  name  to  the  world,  without 
any  fear  or  reserve.     But  so  it  came  to  pass,  from  the 
moderation  and  farther  experience  of  both  the  parties, 
that,  though  their  acquaintance  began  in  hostility,  they 
at  length  contracted  a  friendship  for  each  other,  which 
brought  on  an  interchange  of  every  kind  oflice  between 
them,  and  lasted  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  and  is  now 
subsisting  between  their  families.     To  all  men  of  learn- 
ing, who  mean  well  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  piety, 
while  they  are  warmly  opposing  one  another,  may 
their  example  be  a  lasting  admonition !  But  let  not  this 
observation  be  carried  farther  than  it  will  go: 


-Nonut 


Serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni. 

'  In  his  intercourse  with  his  own  family,  while  the 
treasures  of  his  mind  afforded  them  some  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  improvement,  the  sweetness  of  his  humour 

was 
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was  to  theiQ  a  pereimial  fountain  of  entertainmoit. 
He  had  the  rare  and  happy  talent  of  disarming  all  the 
little  vexatious  incidents  of  life  of  their  power  to  mo- 
lest, by  giviqg  them  some  unexpected  turn.  And  oc- 
currences of  a  more  serious  nature,  even  some  of  a 
frightful  aspect,  were  treated  by  him  with  the  like  ease 
and  pleasantry;  of  which  I  could  give  some  remarkable 
instances. 

Surely,  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  this  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten !  You  and  I,  who  saw  and  heard  so  much  of 
it,  shall,  I  trust,  never  recollect  it  without  being  the  bet- 
ter for  it :  and,  if  we  can  succeed  in  shewing  it  so  truly 
to  the  world,  that  they  also  may  be  the  better  for  it,  we 
shall  do  them  an  acceptable  service.  I  have  heard  it 
said,  and  I  was  a  little  discouraged  by  it,  that  Dr. 
Home  was  a  person,  whose  life  was  not  productive  of 
events  considerable  enough  to  furnish  matter  for  a  his- 
tory. But  they,  who  judge  thus,  have  taken  but  a 
superficial  view  of  human  life;  and  do  not  righdy 
measure  the  importance  of  the  different  events  which 
happen  to  different  sort^  of  men.  Dr.  Horfic,  I  must 
allow,  was  no  circumnavigator:  he  neither  sailed  with 
Drake,  Anson,  nor  Cooke;  but  he  was  a  man,  whose 
mind  surveyed  the  intellectual  world,  and  brought 
home  from  thence  many  excellent  observations  for  the 
4  '  benefit 
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benefit  of  his  native  country.     He  was  no  niililary 
conunander;  hetook  no  cities;  he  conquered  no  coim-* 
tries;  but  he  spent  his  life  in  subduing  his  pasaons^ 
and  in  teaching  us  how  to  do  the  same.    He  fought 
no  battles  by  land  or  by  sea;  but  he  opposed  the  eotb^ 
nies  of  God  and  his  truths  and  obtained  some  victories 
which  are  worthy  to  be  recorded.    He  was  no  prime 
minister  to  any  earthly  potentate;  but  he  was  a  mi* 
nister  to  the  King  of  Heaven  and  Earth:  an  office  at 
least  as  useful  to  mankind^  and  in  the  administration 
of  which  no  minister  to  any  earthly  king  ever  exceed* 
cd  him  in  zeal  and  fidelity.    He  made  no  splendid  dis«r 
coveries  in  natural  history;  but  he  did  what  was  bet* 
ter:  be  applied  universal  nature  to  the  improvement  of 
Ae  nund,  and  the  illustration  of  heavenly  doctrine, 
I  call  these  eveiUs:  not  such  as  make  a  great  noise  and 
s^fy  litde;  but  such  as  are  little  celebrated,  and  of 
great  signification^    The  same  diflference  is  found  be- 
tween Dr.  Home  and  some  other  men  who  have  been 
the  subject  of  history,  as  between  the  life  of  the  bee, 
and  that  of  the  wasp  at  hornet.    The  latter  may  boast 
of  tRur  encroachments  and  depredations,   and  vsdue 
themselves  on  being  a  plague  and  a  terror  to  mankind. 
But  let  it  nfther  be  my  amusement  to  follow  and  ob- 
serve the  motions  of  the  bee.    Her  joumies  are  always 

pleasant  I 
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pleasant;  the  objects  of  her  attention  are  beautiful  to 
the  eye^  and  she  passes  none  of  them  over  without  ex<» 
amining  what  is  to  be  extracted  from  them:  her  workup 
manship  is  admirable;  her  oeoonomy  is  a  lesson  of 
wisdom  to  the  world:  she  may  be  accounted  little 
among  them  that  fiy^  but  the  fruit  of  her  laboiur  is  the 
thief  of  sweet  things. 

You  know^  sir^  to  what  interruptions  my  life  has 
been  subject  for  thirty  years  past^  and  there  is  some 
tender  ground  before  us^  on  which  I  am  to  tread  as 
li^tly  as  truth  wUl  permit;  you  will  pardon  me  there* 
fore  if  my  progress  hath  not  been  so  quick  as  you  could 
have  wished;  and  believe  me  to  be^  as  I  have  long 
been^ 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  affectionate  and 

pbliged  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  JONJS. 
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TO   THE 

SECOlSTD  EDITION. 


xN  publishing  the  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Bishop 
Home^  my  intention  was  only  to  give  a  true  idea  of 
that  good  man,  as  it  presented  itself  to  my  memory 
and  affections  j  and  to  produce  an  edifying  book,  ra- 
ther than  a  formal  history.  I  flatter  myself  it  has  done 
some  good;  and  I  hope  it  may  do  more.  If  any  of- 
fence  has  been  given,  I  can  only  say  it  was  no  part  of 
my  plan:  but  it  is  a  common  fault  with  plain  Chris- 
tians, who  know  little  of  the  world,  to  tell  more  truth 
than  is  wanted;  and  they  have  nothing  left  but  a 
good  conscience,  to  support  them  under  the  mistake. 

Some  few  exceptions  have  been  made  to  the  per- 
formance by  little  cavillers,  which  are  not  worth  men- 
tioning: but  I  brought  myself  into  the  most  serious 
difficulty  of  all,  by  representing  Bishop  Home  as  aa 
Hutchinsaman'y  which  thing  (it  seems)  ought  not  to 
have  been  done;  as  it  was  strongly  suggested  to  me, 

VOL,  XII.  c  from 
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from  the  late  learned  Doctor  Farmery  while  my  work 
was  in  hand.  On  this  matter  I  beg  leave  to  explain 
myself  a  little.  I  never  said,  nor  did  I  ever  think^ 
that  Bishop  Home  owed  every  thing  to  Hutchinson^ 
or  was  his  implicit  follower.  I  knew  the  contrary: 
but  this  I  will  say,  because  I  know  it  to  be  tme,  that 
he  owed  to  him  the  legirming  of  his  extensive  know- 
ledge; for  such  a  banning  as  he  made  placed  him  on 
a  new  spot  of  high  ground ;  from  which  he  took  aQ 

4 

his  prospects  of  religion  and  learning;  and  saw  that 
whole  road  lying  before  him,  which  he  afterwards  pur* 
sued,  with  so  much  pleasure  to  himself,  and  benefit  to 
the  world.  This  declaration,  however  clear  it  may  be 
to  me,  is  more  than  some  of  my  readers  will  be  wil- 
ling to  admit,  or  able  to  bear.  I  perceive,  by  what 
has  been  written,  that,  if  it  can  be  effected.  Bishop 
Home  must  be  taken  away  from  the  Hutchinsonians : 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  his  character  must  not  be 
set  too  high  I  we  must  beware  of  exaggeration}  he 
must  be  represented  as  good  and  pious,  rather  than 
wise  or  great.  This  comes  not  from  the  truth,  but 
from  the  times:  and  it  is  what  we  must  expect  to  hear, 
tin  the  times  shall  alter,  and  a  few  stumbling-blocks 
shall  be  removed  out  of  the  way.  After  what  I  had 
rdated,  with  so  little  disguise,  conceming  the  early 

studies 
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studies  of  Doctor  Home,  I  could  foresee  that  his  cha*> 
meter,  excellent  as  it  is,  had  a  fieiy  trial  to  pass :  I 
therefore  prepared  myself  to  see — ^what  I  have  seen. 

But,  while  I  heard  some  things  which  were  im- 
pkasant,  I  heard  others,  which  gave  me  encourage* 
ment.  For,  though  it  was  commonly  reported,  that 
I  had  bestowed  too  many  words  upon  a  cause,  which 
neither  required  nor  deserved  them,  one  of  the  wisest 
men  of  this  age,  who  is  an  host  of  himself,  wished  I 
had  said  more;  it  being  a  cause  of  which  the  world 
heard  much,  but  knew  litde,  and  wanted  to  know 
more.  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  satisfying  their 
curiosity  as  faithfully  as  I  can. 

But  I  find  myself  called  upon,  by  (he  way,  to  jus* 
tify  the  Bishop  against  an  unexpected  accusation  of  a 
late  author;  who  charges  him  with  Jimcifidness  and 
presumption:  for  what  reason,  and  with  how  much 
justice,  learning,  and  judgment,  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently: and  I  am  glad  this  second  edition  was  deferred^ 
because  the  delay  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  see* 
ing  some  things,  of  which  I  ought  not  to  be  ignorant. 

In  a  New  Biographical  Dictionary ^  a  life  of  Doctor 

Home  is  inserted;  the  author  of  which  speaks  of  him 

with  as  much  caution,  as  a  man  would  handle  hot 

coals.    For  what  he  is  pleased  to  say  of  7ne,  2a  a 

c  2  writer 
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writer  of  Doctor  Home's  life,  I  am  much  obliged  to 
him ;  and  I  think  it  more  than  I  deserve  c^  desire:  but^ 
i  should  be  false  to  the  Bishop's  memory,  were  I  to  al- 
low his  accomit  of  him  to  be  either  just  or  true.    He 
gives  him  the  praise  of  being  a  llameleu  man !  (odd 
enough !)  when  they,  that  have  eyes  to  see,  and  judg- 
ment to  discern,  must  discover  him  to  be^  both  for 
matter  and  manner,    one   of  the    first  orators  and 
teachers  this  church  can  boast ;  and  that  he  often  dis- 
plays a  rich  vein  of  wit,  rarely  indeed  to  be  found  in  a 
man  of  so  much  sweetness  and  good  temper.    What 
a  poor  figure  does  Priestley  nidkt  in  the  hands  of  the 
Under-graduaie  !    And  the  great  philosopher,  Hmrncy 
in  the  letter  to  Doctor  Adam  Smith!     Where  the 
Bishop  is  reflected  upon,  for  being  an  HutchinscniaKi 
h  is  allowed,  ncterthdess,  that  he  might  be  partly 
right  In  his  natural  philosophy ;  though  I  do  not  un^ 
derstand  the  biographer's  method  of  making  it  out ; 
and  I  question  whether  he  understood  it  himself.    But 
then  it  is  added,  that  ^'  if  he  proceeded  to  a  supposed 
'^  analogy  between  material  and  immaterial  things, 
^^  and  compared  the  agency  of  the  Son  and  Holy 
^  Ghost  to  that  of  ligiit  and  air  in  the  natural  world ; 
**  it  will  surely  be  thought,  that  he  went  upon  very 
^  imcertain  and  fanciful,  not  to  say,  presumptuous 

'^  grounds." 
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^  pounds/'  I  think  him  for  speaking  out.  But  19 
this  true  divinity?  Ii  there  then  no  «Dak)gy  between 
things  natural  and  divine?  And  hsve  I  been  boatiQg 
the  air^  and  vmting  a  volume,  to  prove  and  expbia  it^ 
and  demonstrate  the  great  use  and  value  of  it ;  and  has 
this  author  diseovered  at  last,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing?  How  mortifying  is  it  to  me  to  hear,  that  so 
much  c£  the  labour  of  my  life  has  been  thrown  amray  t 
This  anal<^,  which  he  will  not  sufier  Bishop  Honin 
io  suppose,  withcut  being /end/iii  and  prftnm^teoifff^ 
has  been  admitted  and  ixisisted  upon,  as  plain  and  ccr- 
tun,  by  the  best  Divines  of  the  Christian  Chnrqb^ 
who  used  it,  and  admired  it,  because  they  fonnd  it  in 
the  word  of  God  :  and  it  holds  particularly  in  the  two 
great  objects  of  nature,  air  and  light,  where  this  ma^ 
dem  divine,  (for  such  I  suppose  him)  cannot  see  it 
himself,  and  violl  not  pemiit  us  to  see  it  without  him. 
Was  not  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  announced  to  the  senses  of  men  by  the 
sovMd  of  a  rushing,  mighty  wind  ^  Did  not  our  Sa- 
viour, in  his  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  illustrate  the 
agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  by  that  of  the  natural? 
The  wind  hhweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and 
whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the 
c  3  Spirit. 
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Spirii.    Why  did  he  communicate  the  Holy  Ghost 
under  the  outward  sign  of  breathing  upon  them^  if  no 
comparison  is  to  be  made  between  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified?  The  word  inspiration,  wl\}ch  is  the  act 
of  the  Holy  Ghost^  denotes  a  blowing  or  breathing  as 
of  the  air;  and  the  name  Spirit  is  common  to  the  na- 
tural air  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.    What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this?  Does  the  word  of  God  make  compa- 
risons^ and  put  one  thing  for  another;  atM  shall  we 
say^  there  is  no  analogy  or  likeness ;  that  is^  no  seose 
nor  propriety  in  the  substitution  ?      That  would  indeed 
be  presumptuous^  if  not  blasphemous:  and  the  author 
would  not  have  entangled  himself  in  this  manner^  if 
he  had  not  been  frightened  out  of  his  wits  at  Hutchm*- 
somanism  !  But^  after  all^  to  those  who  search  for  it^ 
the  analogy  must  instantly  discover  itself;  and  it  hath 
been  pointed  out  to  us  without  reserve  by  a  Divine  of 
the  did  school,  Bishop  Andrews ;  who  was  in  no  fear 
of  being  called  to  an  account  for  it  by  the  learned  of 
that  age.     In  his  first  discourse,  on  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  has  these  words :  '^  The  wind,  which 
*^  is  here  the  type  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  doth  of  all 
'*  creatures  best  express  it :  for,  of  all  bodily  things,  it 
'^  is  the  least  bodily,  and  even  invisible,  as  a  Spirit  is, 
'^  It  is  mighty  ox  violent;  seemingly  of  little  force^ 

''  attd 
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^^  and  yet  of  the  greatest :  but  never  so  vehement  as 
'*  the  Spirit  is  in  its  proceedings.  As  the  wind  senreth 
"  for  breath,  so  doth  the  Spirit  give  life,  and  is  called 
«  the  Spirit  of  life.  As  it  senreth  for  speech,  so  doth 
'^  the  Spirit  give  utterance :  and,  as  the  one  serveth 
"  for  sound,  so  by  the  other  the  sound  of  the  Apostles 
^^  went  out  into  all  lands.''  This,  and  more  to  the 
same  purpose,  saith  Bishop  Andrews ;  and  I  call  this 
true  Divinity :  he  was  in  no  fear  about  types  and  ana- 
logies :  he  finds  the  analogy  as  strict,  as  if  the  air  had 
been  created  for  this  use.  And  what  Christian,  who 
reads  his  Bible,  will  find  fault  with  Bishop  Home,  if 
he  thought,  and  preached,  as  Bishop  Andrews  did 
before  him?  The  one  was  the  delight  of  his  times; 
and  the  other  may  continue  to  be  the  delight  of  our 
times;  notwithstanding  the  censures  which  have  been 
thrown  out  agsdnst  him,  with  so  little  experience,  that 
I  am  ashamed  for  the  author  of  them. 

The  other  great  object  of  nature,  where  the  analogy 
is  not  permitted  to  us,  is  that  of  the  light:  but  it  holds 
in  this  case  as  strictly  as  in  the  other:  for  our  Saviour 
calls  himself  the  true  light,  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world*,  and  a  Prophet  calls  him 
the  Sim  of  righteousness.  All  the  men  of  this  world, 
who  have  light,  have  it  from  the  same  Sun;  and  all, 
c  4  that 
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that  have  the  light  of  life,  have  it  from  the  same  Sa-^ 
^ouc.    And  the  operatiooB  and  attributes  of  the  true 
light  in  the  kingdom  of  Grace  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  light  in  the  natural  world.    We  took  the  antho- 
rity  of  Bishop  Andrews  in  the  former  example;  we 
may  now  take  that  of  Archbishop  I^hUm*;  who 
seefi  the  analogy  between  the  natural  and  divine  light; 
— fir$tj  in  their  /n<n<y;  both  are  incapable  of  pollu- 
tion:  secondly^    in  their  unwersaUty;  both  arc  im-^ 
parted  to  all^  without  being  diminished:  thirdly^  in 
their  vwifymg  pawir ;  the  one  raises  plants  and  veg^ 
tables  fiom  the  earth>  and  the  other  raises  men  from 
the  dead :  fourthly,  in  their  dispellmg  darkness  i  all . 
shadows  fly  before  the  Sun ;  all  the  types  and  shadows  • 
of  the  law,  all  the  mists  of  dariuiesa  and  idolatry,  at 
the  appearance  of  the  other,  who  is  the  light  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Israel ;  even  that  glory,  which 
had  been  so  often  fore-shewed  to  them :  for,  as  the 
glory  was  in  their  tabernacle  and  filled  it,  so  ihefi^^ 
ness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily  in  Christ :  wnvm^m  m 
itm^ — he  dwek  in  a  tabernacle  amongst  us.     Is  not  this 
a  just  and  beautiful  analogy  }     And  can  there  be  any 
man  of  taste,  who  will  not  see  and  admire  it  ?    Is  the 

Scripture 

*  See  sermon  fifth  of  Archbishop  Lcighton's  eighteen* 
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Seriptnre  yonci/U  in  tejK:hingit>  And  is  this  good 
Bbbop  presun^duous  in  following  h  ?  It  is  a  grief  to 
me  to  be  urging  so  many  questions  in  so  plain  a  case: 
but  wise  men  lay  us  under  a  crud  necessity^  when 
they  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  run  away  from  doctrines^ 
irtiich  they  call  Huicldnsomany  without  knowing,  that 
they  have  been  common  to  the  Christian  world  j  and 
that  every  master  m  Israel  (suj^iosiiig  this  gentleman  to 
be  of  that  character)  is  expected  to  have  acquired,  from 
m  proper  study  of  the  Scripture,  that  experience  which 
makes  all  these  things  plain,  and  enables  us  to  see  the 
spiritual  in  the  natural  world  ;  the  glass  in  which  (3^ 
by  means  of  which  *)  God  hath  been  pleased  to  shew 
us  duU  and  Himself,  till  we  shall  see  him  face  to  face ) 
and  not,  as  we  do  now,  by  reflection  from  the  objects 
eS  nature*  All,  who  do  not  know  the  use  of  this 
gnoid  speculum,  are  under  the  poverty  of  ignorance ; 
they  lose  a  great  help  to  their  faith,  together  with 
9,  great  instrument  for  the  improving  of  their  under- 
standing; at  least  in  spiritual  things.  What  would 
Divinity  be,  and  what  can  a  teacher  of  it  be,  with- 
out 

•  Ji'  M-trrpev  if  aiw/fMtrt — Though  the  preposition  ^m  Is 
here  used,  wc  do  not  suppose  with  our  English  version  that 
the  allusion  is  to  dioptrics,  but  catoptrics  :  so  uroxtft  is  a 
sfecttUtm,  wherein  things  arc  seen  by  refleaioiu   ' 
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out  the  use  of  analogies,  and  the  power  we  acquirej 
when  we  aigiie  from  them  ?  They  are  so  universal 
in  the  Scripture,  that  a  man  may  as  well  read  English 
without  the  alphabet,  as  read  the  Bible  without  under- 
standing its  analogies.  They  are,  therefore,  never  to  be 
nven  up,  but  to  be  insisted  upon,  and  recommended  to 
others,  as  the  very  life  and  soul  of  Christian  wiadom  f. 
I  would  willingly  have  avoided  a  party  name,  being 
conscious  that  I  am  not  a  party  man ;  but  disposed  to 
exercise  an  independent  judgment,  and  take  what  is 
good  and  useful  from  every  quarter  where  I  can  find  it  | 
either  for  my  own  benefit,  or  that  of  the  public.  If  I 
can  do  good,  I  am  willing  to  do  it  under  any  character 
which  an  honest  man  may  wear.  But  my  adversaries 
(who  are  not  a  few)  have  found  such  an  advantage,  for 
many  years  past,  in  giving  me  the  name  of  an  f/u /« 
chinsonian,  that  they  will  never  part  with  it.  So,  as  I 
fun  stamped  with  that  name,  I  nAay  speak  freely,  with- 
out losing  any  ground.  Too  many  of  the  learned  have 
shewn  an  unusual  propensity,  for  many  years,  to  cen- 
sure and  reject  every  principle  reported  to  be  Hutchm'-^ 
Ionian,  without  first  knowing  what  it  is,  and  what  is 
to  be  said  for  it.    The  Biographer,  against  whom  I 

havQ 

•t  For  the  Bishop's  sentiments  on  thb  subject,  see  the 
Life,  near  the  conclusion. 
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btve  defended  Bishop  Home,  attacks  liim  as  an  Hut- 
chinaonian^    without  knowing,   that  he  was  makiqg 
his  attack  on  that  quarter  where  the  Hutchinsonians 
are  strongest :  and  this^  not  with  weak  arguments,  but 
with  no  arguments  at  all ;  unless  we  can  find  one  in 
the  words — it  will  surely  be  thought— Mfhich  is  not  an 
argument,  but  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  others, 
who  are  under  the  same  prejudice  with  himsdf.    To 
prevent  which  for  the  thne  to  come,  and  to  satisfy 
diose,   who,    having  heard  some  things  to  perplex 
them,  would  be  glad  of  better  information ;  I  shall 
idl  them,  as  well  as  I  can,  what  the  principles  really 
jtft,  by  which  an  Hutcbinsonian  is  distinguished  from 
ether  men.    Bqt  when  I  consider,  that  this  inquiry 
'vin  lead  us  into  some  great,  deep  and  difficult  subjects 
— of  which  no  man  can  speak  worthily — and  of  which 
10  many  have  spoken  rashly — I  tremble  at  my  under- 
taking ;  and  intreat  every  wise  and  good  man  to  make 
allowances  for  me,  at  a  stage  of  life,  when  forces  fail, 
and  memory  is  weak ;  and  to  give  me  a  fair  and  chariy 
table  hearing. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  followers  of  Mr.  Hutchin* 
son  give  to  God  the  pre-eminence  in  every  thing.  His 
authority  with  them  is  above  all  authority:  His  wis* 

dom 
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dom  above  all  wisdom:  His  truth  above  all  truth. 
ThejF  judge  every  thing  to  be  good  or  bad^  wke  or 
foobsb^  as  it  promotes  or  hinders  the  belief  of  Chris* 
tianity.  On  which  account^  thm  first  enemies  are  t» 
be  fiaund  among  sceptics^  infidels  and  atheists.  Thnr 
next  enemies  are  those  who  are  afhdd  of  believing  too 
much:  such  as  our  Spcinians  and  their  confederatesy ' 
who  admit  Christianity  as  ai  fact,  but  deny  it  aa  t 
doctrine^ 

9.  They  hold^  that  only  one  way  of  salTation  haa 
been  revealed  to  man  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ; 
viz.  the  way  of  futh  in  God^  redemption  by  Jesua 
Christy  and  a  detachment  from  the  world :  and  that 
this  way  is  revealed  in  both  Testaments. 

3,  That  in  both  Testaments  divine  things  are  ex* 
plained  and  confirmed  to  the  understandings  of  men, 
by  allusions  to  the  natural  creaticm.  I  say  confirmed; 
because  the  Scripture  is  so  constant  and  uniform  in  the 
use  it  makes  of  natural  objects^  that  such  an  analogy 
appears  between  the  sensible  and  spiritual  world,  as 
carries  with  it  sensible  evidence  to  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation;  and  they  think,  that,  where  this  evidence  is 
once  apprehended  by  the  mind,  no  other  will  be 
wanted.    They  are  therefore  persuaded,  it  may  hav^ 

great 
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great  tSect  towanb  making  men  Christians,  in  this 
Intageof  the  worid;  now  the  original  evidence  of  mi« 
ndes  is  remote^  and  almost  forgotten. 

4.  They  arc  confirmed  Trinitarians.  They  became 
such  at  their  baptism  in  common  with  other  Chris- 
tians: and  they  are  kept  such^  by  thar  principles;  es- 
pecially by  what  is  called  the  Hutchinsonian  philosophy 
offircy  light  J  and  air.  Nature  shews  us  these  three 
agents  in  the  worlds  on  which  all  natural  life  and  mo- 
tica  depend:  and  these  three  are  used  in  the  Scripture 
to  ttgnify  to  us  the  three  supreme  powers  of  the  God- 
head, in  the  administration  of  the  spiritual  world  j  not- 
irithatanding  the  judgment  which  our  new  bicgrapher 
liadi  passed  against  them.  Let  any  philosopher  shew 
^J8  one  single  eflfect,  of  which  it  may  be  proved,  that 
aaeitber  fire,  light  nor  air  contribute  to  it  in  any  of 
thrir  various  forms*. 

5.  On 

*  To  shew  how  diSerenUy  the  samt  things  will  appear  to 

^aSsKox  took,  and  how  men  of  leamia|;,  through  habits  of 

iUdagf  may  be  onprepared  to  judge  of  common  things,  I 

iriU  mention  the  example  of  my  own  Tutor  of  University 

College  10  Oxfocd ;  whoi  having  been  persuaded  to  xead  a 

little  piece  of  Doncan  Forbes  on  the  system  of  Hotchinsoo^ 

(wiiidi  by  the  way  I  would  recommend  to  the  reader)  was  * 

kafd  to  ay  **  there  were  some  good  things  and  some  curi* 

*  OOB  things  in  it;  but  the  mam  ran^s  when  he  talks  of  his 

''fire. 
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5.  On  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures^  they  enter^ 
tain  so  low  an  opinion  of  human  nature^  under  the 
consequences  of  the  fall^  that  they  derive  every  thii^ 

in 

'<  Jtre,  light  and  spirit.**  Now  herein  is  to  me  a  marvdloot 
thing ;  that  Learning,  seated  in  the  chair  of  Alfred^  should 
take  this  doctrine  of  fire,  light  and  air  to  be  rmvimg  ;  wheo 
Ignorance,  with  a  tallow  candle  in  its  hand,  need  only  light 
it,  to  see  them  all  at  work  together.  Air  enters  at  the  hot. 
tom,  where  the  flame  looks  blue  :  fire  and  smoke  from  the 
snuff  are  at  the  top,  and  the  brightest  light  is  about  the  mid. 
die*  No  man  can  draw  a  line  between  them,  or  say  where 
one  ends  and  another  begins.  But  here  they  are  certainly  ; 
for,  without  air,  the  candle  goes  out :  without  fire,  it  will  not 
bum  us  :  and,  without  light,  we  shall  not  see  by  it.  And  all 
this  is  no  theory,  but  a  plain,  undeniable  matter  of  fiKt* 
How  wonderful,  that  a  philosopher  cannot  see  this ;  when  a 
child  or  a  ploughman  may  be  made  to  understand  it !  Two 
strange  events  of  the  same  kind  are  more  credible  than  one* 
The  people  among  the  Jews,  who  knrw  most,  were  those 
who  could  see  least. 

When  the  g«od  Lord  President  Forbes  wrote  his  letter 
from  Scotland,  there  were  rocks  and  mountains  in  his  way ; 
and  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  that  he  previiiled  but  little* 
These  are  now  not  nearly  lo  formidable  as  they  were  then : 
great  and  unexpected  events  have  intervened.  Infidelity,  tho 
grand  adversary,  hath  now  overshot  its  marie ;  and  is  found 
to  have  in  it  so  much  more  of  the  felon,  than  the  phi- 
losopher, that  gentlemen  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  its  com* 
pany.  Its  opponents  ait  inspired  with  new  zeal,  and 
act  with  new  vigour;  as  may  be  secen  in  two  periodical 

publicatiooi 
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in  rdigion  from  revelation  or  tradition.  A  system  may 
be  fabricated^  and  called  natural;  but  a  religion  it  can- 
not be;  for  there  never  was  a  religion^  among  Jews  or 
Gentiles^  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Barbarians,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  without  sacrifice  and  priest- 
hood: of  which  natural  religion,  having  neither,  is 
consequently  no  religion.  The  imagination  of  man, 
by  supposing  a  religion  without  these,  has  done  infi- 
nite disservice  to  the  only  religion  by  which  man  can 
be  saved.  It  has  produced  the  deistical  substitution  of 
naked  morality,  or  Turkish  honesty,  for  the  doctrines 
of  intercession,  redemption,  and  divine  grace.  It  has 
00  g^  from  God,  but  that  nature,  which  came  poor^ 
and  blind,  and  naked  out  of  Paradise;  subject  only  to 
'ftrther  misery,  from  its  own  lusts,  and  the  temptations 

of 

poUicatioRS  of  modem  date.     Attraction  is  going  down  ;  and 

tbe  demonstration  of  a  vacuum  is  not  to  be  supported ;  as  I 

ibQ  shew  in  another  place.     Electricity  hath  risen  up,  and 

given  us  the  knowledge  of  a  new  power  in  nature,  which  it 

to  object  of  sense,  and  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  system 

of  the  world.     Lord  Forbes's  letter  to  a  Bishop  was  written 

vidi  the  best  intention  in  the  world ;  but,  when  a  scheme  it 

cnvj  and  admitted  in  all  its  parts,  more  weight  is  laid  upon 

some  things,  than  they  will  bear.    He  tells  his  reader  many 

corioDs  things,  for  which  I  have  not  room ;  neither  would  I 

diooae  to  introduce  them,  because  they  depend  on  Hthrenm 

cridencc. 
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of  the  Devil.  A  rdigbn,  more  flittering  to  tiie  piUe 
of  man^  pleases  his  fancy  better  than  this;  but  it  will 
never  do  him  any  good. 

Hnichinaon  himself  had  so  strong  m  sense  of  this^ 
that  he  looked  upon  natural  rdigion  as  Deism  in  dis- 
guise; an  engine  of  the  Devil^  in  these  latter  dayi^  fiar 
the  overthrow  of  the  Gospel;  and  therefore  boldly 
called  it  the  religion  of  Satan  or  jintuchrist.  Let  the 
well-informed  Christian  look  about  him  and  consider^ 
whether  his  u'ords,  extravagant  as  they  might  acem  aS 
fint^  have  not  been  fully  verified.  I  myself^  fer  one^ 
am  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  thift^  that  I  detenninfr^ 
never  to  give  quarter  to  natural  religion,  when  it  £iUt 
in  my  way  to  speak  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Gob« 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Wc  know  very  well  how  the 
Scripture  is  brought  in  to  give  its  countenance  to  the 
notion  of  a  natural  religion:  but  wc  know  alsa  that 
dark  texts  are  drawn  to  such  a  scnscj  as  to  render  all 
the  rest  of  the  Scripture  of  uo  effect ;  as  hath  hap» 
pcned  in  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  natural  re- 
ligion; by  the  former  of  which  wc  lose  the  Churchy 
by  the  latter  its  Faith.  Facts  bring  a  dispute  to  a 
short  issue.  If  Foltaire  were  alive,  I  would  be  judg- 
ed by  him,  whether  Christianity  hath  not  been  going 
down  ever  since  luitural  religion  came  up.  And  w« 
4  know. 
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know,  by  what  hii  dbctides,  the  FrcaQcby  haTe  clones 
that  naiusai  rdigion  comet  up,  when  Chriatiaiiity  ii 
put  down*  These  facta  teach  us>  that  they  will  not 
stand  long  together.  Whether  they  possibly  mdgkt 
or  not  is  not  worth  an  inquiry;  because  he,  that 
has  got  Christianity  may  leave  natural  rel^on  to  shift 
fcritsdf. 

6.  Few  writers  for  natural  religion  have  shewn  any 
regard  to  the  types  and  figures  of  the  Scripture,  or 
imown  much  about  them.  But  the  Hutchinsonians, 
with  the  old  Christian  Fathers,  and  the  Divines  of  tba 
Bdbrmadon,  are  vcxy  attentive  to  them,  and  take 
gptat  delight  in  them*  They  difier  in  their  nature  firont 
all  the  learning  of  the  worid;  and  so  much  of  tht 
wisdom  of  reveladon  is  contained  in  tbcm,  that  no 
Christian  should  neg^t  the  knowlegje  of  them.  Att 
infidels  abominate  them.  Lord  BoUngbrokg  calls  St 
Pted  a  CabbaUti  for  aiguistg  from  tbcm;  but  tha 
HntdiiasoDiani  axe  ambitious  of  being  such  C#bbaliftl 
aaSuPaulwaa. 

7*  In  natural  philosophy,  they  have  great  rsgssd  «• 
llienameaf  Newten^  astbemoat  wonderfbl  gioittaof 
hiskind.  But  they  are  sore,  his  melbod  of  pivving  H 
iwramis  not  agpessble  to  nature.  A  yacuwn  cavfi^ 
bedcducedfTomtlietfafocyofiesiMancta:  ftr,  if  aoo^ 

fOL.  xii.  B  tiott 
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tionbeiroxh  impulsion,  as  Newton  himsdf,  and  someof 
the  wisest  of  his  followers  hare  suspecteclj  then  the 
cause  of  motion  will  never  resist  the  motion  ifrfiich  it 
causes.  The  rule,  which  is  true  when  applied  to  com- 
municated  motum,  does  not  hold  when  applied  to  the 
motions  (f  nature.  For  the  moti(»is  of  nature  change 
from  less  to  more;  as  when  a  spark  turns  ^  a  con- 
flagration:  but  communicated  motion  always  changes 
from  more  to  less:  so  that  there  is  an  essential  difo* 
ence  between  them,  and  we  cannot  argue  ftom,  the  one 
to  the  other.  Mr.  Cotes' s  demonstration,  it  ia  wdl 
known,  is  applicable  only  to  communicated  motion: 
I  mean  such  only  as  is  violent  or  artificial.  There  is  no 
need  of  a  vacuum  in  the  heavens:  it  is  more  reaaon- 
aUe  -and  more  agreeable  to  nature  that  they  shouU-be 
filled  with  a  circulating  fluid,  which  does  not  hinder 
motion^but  begins  it.and  preserves  it« 
-  Thegr  cannot  allow  inert  matter  to  be  capable  (as 
mind  it)  ^4iclm  qualities;  but  ascribe  attracdon^  it^ 
pulsion,  &c.  to  subde  causes,  not  immaterial.  There 
xna^  be  citKS  very  intricate  and  difficult;  but  they  -take 
'.die  Tide  from  fdain  cases,  and  supposing  nature  to  be 
.imifoim  arid?  consistent,  tb^  apply  it  to  the  rest*  ' 
T  8.  In  nataral:history,  they  maintain,  against-  allllie 
^d  tbeoEies  of  lufideb,  which  come  up,  one  after' «ir 

olhet 
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other,  like  mushnxmis^  and  soon  turn  rotten,  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  earth  bears  evident  marks  of 
an  universal  flood;  and  that  extraneous  ibssils  are  to  be 
accounted  for  from  the  sa:tne  catastrophe.  Many  of 
them  are  therefore  diluent  collectors  of  fossil  bodies, 
which  are  valuable  to  the  curious  in  consideration  of 
their  origin. 

9*  What  commonly  passes  tmder  the  name  of /ram* 
u^,  is  a  knowiege  of  Heathen  bookss  but  it  should 
dwi^  be  admitted  with  great  precaution.  For  they 
dunk  of  all  Heathens,  that,  from  the  time  when  they 
commenced  Heathens,  they^  never  worshipped  the /rue 
God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth;  but,  instead  of 
Um,  the  elements  of  the  woild,i  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  the  fights  of  heaven :  ^t  the*  love  <lf  vice  and 
vanity  was  the  real  cause  of  their  ignorance:  they  did 
iMknow  the  true  God,  because  they  did  not  lihi  to 
know  him:  and  that  the  same  paauons  vnU  ^ve  ua  an 
mrlinafiop  to  the  principles  of  Heathens,  rtthcr  than  to 
te  prmcipka  of  Christians ;  and  that  moat  of  ihm  ill 
|iii|d|»les  of  this  age  come  oiit  of  the  Hmfkm  SdlioL 
Hie  fiivourers  of  Mr.  Hatdiinaon's  scheme  aBa:tba0i-> 
Son  rqpQted  to  be  the  enemies  of  kamiqg*  fiat:  tiicy 
•irenotao.    They  are  enemies  only  totbt  ofaaes  of  i^ 

aod  to  the  corruptions  derived  ftom  it«    To  all  £dsa 

« 
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learnings  that  is  to  human  fidly,  afiiectung  to  be  wudobi, 
they  have  indeed  a  mortal  aversion  in  their  hearts^  and 
can  hanlly  be  civil  to  it  in  their  words ;  as  knowing, 
that  the  more  a  inan  has  of  £dse  wisdom^  the  less  roosn 
there  will  be  for  the  true.  Metaphysics^  which  consist 
of  jwords  without  ideas;  illustrations  of  Christian 
subjects  from  Heathen  parallels;  theories  founded  only 
on  imagination;  speculations  on  the  mind  of  man^ 
which  yield  no  solid  matter  to  it,  but  lead  it  into  dan* 
gerous  opinions  about  itself:  these  and  other  things  of 
the  kind,  with  which  modem  learning  abounds,  they 
regard  as  they  wouM  the  painting  of  a  ghost,  or  the 
splitting  of  an  atoih  ** 

10.  Of  Jeivs  they  think,  that  they  are  the  inveterate 
enemies  <tf  Christianity;  never  to  be  trusted  as  our  as- 
sociates either  in  Hebrew  or  Divinity.  No  Philo,  no 
Josephus,  no  Tabnudiaf  is  to  be  depended  uponj  but 
suspected  and^fted,  as  dangerous  Apostates  from  ime 
Judaism.  It  is  plausibly  argued,  that  Jews,  as  native 
Hdfrews,  must,  like  other  n^ves,  be  best  acquiiinted 
.with  their  own  language.  But  the  case  of  the  Jews  is 
vithoiit  a  parallel  upon  earth.  Theyare  out  of  their 
native  sUte.}  and  have  an  interest  in  deceiving  Christ 

tktk 
*  See  moreon  tUiiobject, >  i6i  of  die  Life. 
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tians  by  every  poMiUe  mean^,  and  depriving  them  c^ 
the  evidence  of  the  Old  Te8lameat« 

U.  They  ar^  pf  c^inion^  that  the  Ikkew  is  the 
primaeval  and  original  language;  that  itsstnictiirf 
flbewB  it  to  be  divine;  and  thut  a  pompwriioii  v^illl 
4^r  lungpages  shews  its  priority. 

19,  The  Cherubim  of  the  Spripturea  were  mystical 
figuiesj  of  high,  antiquity  and  great  significaUoB^ 
Those  of  £den^  and  of  the  Tabornacle,  and  of  £i^ 
kid's  vision^  all  beloi^  to  the  same  original^  Iremem 
has  enou^  up<^  them  to  justify  the  Hutchinsonian 
acceplatioii  of  them.  The  place  they  had  in  the  Holy 
of  Hdies^  and  their  use  in  the  Sacred  Bitital^  sets 
them  very  high.  Their  epilation,  as*  Chembm  tf 
Ifjpry^  does  the  same;  and  the  reasoning  of  Saint  PflM^ 
from  the  shadows  of  the  law  to  the  priesthood  d 
Christy  sets  them  highest  of  aH ;  obliging  us  to  infer^ 
that  they  were  sjnnhplical  of  the  Divine  Ptestttoe* 
The  Tiwemfa  {mk  in  the  Bevelatian  of  Saint  John  (inb* 
properly  called  l/easts;  for  one  of  tt>em  wu  a  num$ 
and  another  a  itrtC^  must  be  taken  for  the  same:  wheif 
the  figures  of  the  old  law  bow  down  and  suvicnder  all 
power  and  glory  to.  the  evangelical  figure  of  the  I^amb 
^bat  was  shin.  Here  the  doctrine  is  thought  to  labour 
D  3  alittlo: 

f  Ccn^are  Acts  vii.    'O  Of  htik  M^« 
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a  little:  but;  if  the  (mi  are  considered  only  as  figikics^ 
the  case  alters.  And^  if  this  great  subject  should  have 
]parts  and  circumstances  not  to  be  understood^  we  must 
argue  finom  what  is  understood.  They  seem  to  have 
been  known  in  the  Christian  Church  of  the  first  cen- 
turies; but  not  with  the  hdp  of  the  Jews.  So  also 
was  the  analogy  of  the  three  agents  (^,  «if ,  mmfM^) 
these  being  expressly  mentioned  by  Epiphanius^  as  si- 
militudes of  the  Divine  Trinity. 

In  their  physiological  capacity,  so  far  as  we  can 
find,  the  Cherubim  seem  never  to  have  been  consider- 
ed before  Mr.  Hutchinson;  who  very  properiy  derives 
firom  them  all  animal-worship  among  the  Heathens. 
This  subject  is  of  great  extent  and  depth;  compre- 
hending a  mass  of  Mythological  learning  well  worthy 
of  a  diligent  examination.    / 

These  things  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
John  Hutchinson ;  a  character  sid  generis,  such  as  the 
common  forms  of  education  could  never  have  pro- 
duced: and  it  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  well  ej^- 
^lained,  how  and  by  what  means  he  fell  upon  things, 
seemingly  so  new  and  uncommon :  but  we  do  QOt  en- 
-  quire  whose  they  are,  but  what  they  are,  and  what  they 
are  good  for.  If  the  tide  had  brought  them  to  shore 
in  a  trunk,  marked  with  the  initials  J.  H.  while  I  was 

walking 
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walking  by  the  sea-side^  I  would  have  taken  them  up^ 
and  kept  them  for  use;  without  being  solicitous  to 
know^  what  ship  they,  came  out  of^  or  how  &r^  and 
how  long,  they  had  been  floating  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind  and  waves.  If  they  should  get  from  my  hands 
into  better  hands^  I  should  rgoice;  being  persuaded 
they  would  revive  in  others  the  dying  flame  of  Chris* 
tianfaith^  as  they  did  in  Bishop  Home  and  mysdf. 
And  why  should  any.  good  men  be  afraid  of  them  ? 
There  is  nothing  here,  that  tends  to  make  men  trouble- 
some^ as  Heretics^  Fanatics,  Sectaries,  Rebels,  or  Cor- 
rupters of  any  kind  <^  useful  learning.  All  these 
things  a  man  may  believe,  and  still  be  a  good  subject, 
a  devout  Christian,  and  a  sound  member  of  the  Church 
of  England :  perh^s  more  soimd,  and  more  useful, 
than  he  would  have  been  without  them.  For  mysdf 
I  may  say,  (as  I  do  in  great  humility)  that,  by  follow- 
ing them  through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  I  have 
found  myself  much  enlightened,  much  assisted  in  evi- 
dence and  argument,  and  never  corrupted ;  as  I  hope 
my  writings,  if  they  should  last,  will  long  bear  me 
witness.  If  these  principles  should  come  into  use 
with  other  people,  I  am  confident  they  would  turn 
Christians  into  Scholars,  and  Scholars  into  Christians; 
^ablin^  tbein  to  demonstrate,  how  shallow  Infidels  are 
4  in 
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in  tlxcir  learnings  and  how  greatly  every  man  is  a  loaer 
by  bis  ignorance  qf  Revdatjion. 

When  we  are  describing  Hutchinsoniani^  it  would 
be  unjust  to  forget,  that  they  are  true  Churchmen  wd 
Ijoyalists]  steady  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Apostlesj 
and  faithful  to  the  Monarchy  under  which  they  live. 
This,  however,  is  not  from  what  they  find  in  Hutchin-i 
fjon,  though  it  t#  to  be  found  in  him  *  $  but  from  what 
he  has  taught  them  to  find,  by  taking  their  principlea 
fixun  the  Scripture.    Had  this  man  been  a  splendid 
character,  and  a  great  favourite  with  the  world^i  we 
might  have  received  his  doctrines  with  our  nuiutha 
open,  and  our  eyes  shut;  but  our  dangers  are  quite  of 
another  kind.    From  him  nothing  is  to  be  taken  upoa 
trust :  every  thing  must  be  sifted  and  examined  to  the 
uttermost.     And  so  let  it:  for  thus  it  will  be  better 
uiulerstood.      l^t>ve  it  well,  and  hold  it  fast.      0£. 
leaders  and  guides  in  learning  beware :  for,  as  wisely 
(Speaks  the  auilior  of  tlic  Pursuits  of  Literature^  tliey 

ought^ 

•  No  hting  whstevcr  cin  have  any  power  over  man,  but 
ihe  God  thit  msde  him :  thertlbsB  no  man  can  have  any 
power  over  any  otber  mam  unlcu  he  has  it  from  God*  Fa. 
rent!  havif  ii  over  their  children  by  Creation ;  therefore  from 
tho  Creator :  ami  Ruleri  have  iti  by  being  God's  Miiiisten. 
ThU  U  Mr.  Huichlnivn'i  argument;  and  it  is  as  dose  as  a 
deinonitratlun. 
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Mght^  in  this  age^  to  be  u;eU  waidied :  if  they  fiJl 

itito  dax^erous  mistakes,  many  fall  with  them :  and^  if 

evil  once  cteeps  in,  and  finds  public  entertainment,  no 

Hian  can  say  how  or  when  we  shalhget  rid  of  it.    Such 

leaders  are  as  watchful  against  us,  as  we  ought  to  be 

against  them.    They  neither  enter  in  themselves^  nor 

sufo  other  people,  if  they  can  prevent  it.     Many 

yOong  men  would  find  employment  and  amusement 

for  their  lives,  if  the  way  were  q>en>  and  they  were 

permitted  to  inquire  for  themselves*    Here,  free  m- 

qidry  would  be  honourable,  safe  and  laudable:  but 

fiscouragements  are  of^  thrown  in  their  way$  and 

I  have  met  with  dome  examples  of  it;  one  in  particu* 

\»y  which  made  a  great  impression  upon  me. 

Some  years  ago  I  became  acquiuhted  with  a  young 
inln,  of  bright  parts,  a  studious  disposition,  and  ^ 
(nous  turn  of  mmd;  in  otiose  conversation  I  fbnnd 
comfort  and  pleasure.  To  such  advice  as  I  gave  him^ 
in  regard  tt>  his  future  studies,  he  was  lenfiarkably  at- 
tentive. He  saw  a  new  fidd  bf  learning  opening  to  his 
View,  which  promised  him  much^  profitable  emptoy- 
ment;  and  Ke  seemed  m  haste  to  enter  upon  it.  As 
he  was  intended  fer  the  Church,  I  flattered  mysetf%e 
vooldlakeaoRieactivepariiQtiiedefinoeof  Christian 
talk  as  a  wiil«9  together  vidlh  tilt  a*i«iceniei«  <if 

Christian 
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Christkn  piety  as^a  preacher.  With  this  pmopect  c^km 
my  mind^  ht  left  me  for  many  months.  But,  at  his 
return,  I  found  him  totally  changed;  and  I  rarely  oaa- 
Yened  with  him  but  to  my  disappointment  His  mind, 
which  used  to  be  undisguised  and  open,  was  now 
guarded  at  every  pass :  and,  whatever  I  proposed,  is 
formerly,  he  had  now  an  evasion  ready.  It  seemed  as 
if  somebody  had  hung  a  bell  about  my  neck,  so  that  I 
could  not  stir  vdthout  raising  an  alarm.  To  a  man, 
rather  shy  of  making  proselytes,  but  always  pleased  to 
meet  with  vdunteers,  fit  for  the  service  of  God  and  his 
Church,  my  situation  was  distressing^.  I  discovered, 
that  my  firieod  was  no  longer  his  own  man:  I  guessed 
at  the  cause;  and  gave  litde  trouble  afterwards  to  him 
or  myself.  But  I  lamented,  that  he  had  lost  a  view  of 
things,  which  would  have  animated  him;  and,  while 
it  found  exercise  for  the  best  of  his  talents,  would  have 
given  strength  and  effect  to  all  his  labours.  His  pur- 
suits in  literature  will  now  most  probably  be  frivdous 
in  themselves,  and  foreign  to  his  profession  as  a  der- 
gyman.  No  man  will  do  great  things,  when  he  yidds 
to  secular  influence,  where  literary  and  religious  ought 
taprevail.  The  vineyard  is  a  better  spot  to  cultivate 
than  the  highway;  and,  when  labourers  are  wanted,  it 
is  pi^  my  cue  should  be  led  away  upon  other  service, 

less 
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hes  pleasant  and  leas  profitable.    Whjf-mm  ofytrnf 
awnsebes  judge  ye  not  what  is  right P  aaid  our  Saviour 
to  those,  who  could  judge  of  the  weather  from  the  face 
of  the  sky,  without  going  to  ask  the  Pharisees :  and 
who  ou^t,  after  the  same  manner,  to  have  judged  for 
themselves,  in  matters  of  much  greater  moment,  from 
^  signs  of  the  times  and  the  state  of  the  church.    I 
ha2ankdagreat,and,a8itmaybe  thought,  a  rash,  as* 
sertion,  at  page  80  of  the  follbwmg  Life :  I  said,  ^^  that, 
if  we  were  ever  to  see  such  another  man  as  Bishop 
^^  Hcrney}it  must  come  oui  of  the^same  schooL**    I  am 
still  of  the  same  mind ;  for  Ithink  no  other  school  wilt 
form  such  a  man.    I  will  now  hazard  a  farther  opinion 
to  the  same  effect :  for  I  think  it  not  improbable,  that 
if  some  man  were  to  arise,  vidth  abilities  for  the  pur- 
pose, well  prepared  in  his  learning,  and  able  to  guide 
his  words  with  discretion;  and  such  a  man  were  to 
take  up  the  principles  called  Hutchinsonian,  and  do. 
them  justice;  the  world  would  find  it  much  harder  to 
stand  against  him  than  they  are  aware  of,  even  with 
all  the  new  biographers  of  the  age,  to  encourage  and 
assist  them.    I  may  be  called  a  visionary,  when  I  say 
this:  that  I  cannot  help:  but  how  many  stranger  «vi- 
sioQS  have  been  realized  of  late,  which,  twenty  years 
ago,  would  have  been  pronounced  utterly  inciedible ! 

When 
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WbeQitnoge  things  aie  to  be  done^  struigeiiim  atife 
todotbem.  One mta>  as  powerfiiUn truths  is  fWatr» 
was  in  enxMTy  might  produce  very  unexpected  alterti 
tkns^  and  in  less  time  than  he  did.  Then  might  a 
newttraof  learning  succeed  $  aafric&dly  totheChxis^ 
^tiancause,  as  the  learnings  which  has  been  growing 
up  amongst  ua  for  the  last  hundred  years^  has  been 
hostile  and  destructive.  As  to  confirmed  infidelity^,  it 
is  a  deaf  adder^  never  to  be  charmed.  Yet  even  here 
the  case  is  not  always  to  be  given  up  in  despair. 
Many  forsake  truths  because  they  hate  it:  of  sudi 
there  is  no  hope:  but  some  bdieve  wrongs  only  be« 
cause  they  never  were  taught  right. 

Nayland^  July  30^  1799* 
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DR.   HORNE,    ETC. 


Doctor  George  Home,  late  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  for  several  years  President  of 
Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  and  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury, was  born  at  Otham,  a  small  village 
near  Maidstone  in  Kent,  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  1730.  His  father  was  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Home  *,  M.  A.  rector  of 
Otham,  a  very  learned  and  respectable  clergy- 
man, who  for  some  years  had  been  a  tutor  at 
Oxford.  This  gentleman  had  so  determined 
with  himself,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  his 
mind  against  all  temptations  from  worldly  ad- 
vantage, that  he  was  heard  to  say,  and  used 
often  to  repeat  it,  he  had  rather  be  a  toad-eater 
voii.  XII.  B  to 

^  He  died  in  1768,  aged  75. 
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to  a  mountebank,  than  flatter  any  great  mani 
against  his  conscience.  To  this  he  adhered 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life  ;  a  consi- 
derable part  of  which  was  spent  in  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  in  a. regular  performance  of 
;ill  the  duties  of  his  parish.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Bowyer  Hendley,  Esq.  by  whom 
he  had  seven  children,  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  eldest  son  died  very  young., 
The  late  Bishop  was  the  next.  His  younger 
brother,  Samuel,  was  a  Fellow  of  University 
College  ;  where  he  died,  greatly  respected  and 
lamented.  He  inherited  the  integrity  of  his 
father,  and  was  an  Ispaelite  indeed,  who  never 
did  or  wished  harm. to  any  mortal.  Yet  his 
character  was  by  no  means  of  the  insipid  kind  : 
he  had  much  of  the  humour  and  spirit  of  his 
elder  brother  ;  had  a  like  talent  for  preaching ; 
and  was  well  attended  to  as  often  as  he  appeared 
in  the  university  pulpit.  His  death  was  an- 
nounced to  an  intimate  fHend  by  his  elder  bro- 
ther in  the  following  short  and  pathetic  letter : 

MY   BEAR   FRIEND,  (No  date.) 

Last  night,  about  half  an  hour  past  eighty 
it  pleased  God  to  take  from  us,  by  a  violent  fit 
of  the  stone  in  the  gall-bladder,  my  dear  bro« 

thcr 
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ther  Sam.    He  received  the  blessed  sacrament, 

with  my  mother  and  myself,  from  the  hands  of 

Dr.  WethereH*;  and,  full  of  faith,  with  the 

most  perfect  resignation,  departed  in  peace  with 

God,  the  world,  and  himself.    It  is  a  heavy 

stroke  to  my  poor  mother ;  but  she  and  my 

Asters  bear  up  with  great  fortitude.    I  have  lost 

a  very  dear  friend,  and  pleasant  companion! 

Pray  for  us — All  join  in  every  affectionate  wish 

for  the  happiness  of  you  and  yours,  with 

G.  H. 

The  youngest  brother,  the  Reverend  WiUian} 
Home,  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College  in  Ox- 
ford, and  is  tlie  present  worthy  rector  of  Otham, 
in  which  he  succeeded  his  father,  as  also  in  the 
more  valuable  rectory  of  Brede  in  the  county 
of  Sussex. 

Mr.  Home,  the  father  of  the  family,  was  of 
so  mild  and  quiet  a  temper,  that  he  studiously 
avmded  giving  trouble  on  any  occasion.  This 
he  carried  so  &r,  that,  when  his  son  George  was 
an  infant,  he  used  to  wake  him  with  playing 
upon  a  flute  ;  that  the  change  frpm  sleeping  to 
waking  might  be  gradual  and  pleasant,  and  not 
B  2  produce 

*  The  present  Master  of  Univetsity  Cdllege,  and  Dean  of 
Hereford,  &c* 
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produce  an  outcry ;  which  frequently  happens 
when  children  are  awakened  suddenly.  What 
impression  this  early  custom  of  his  father  might 
make  upon  his  temper,  we  cannot  say  :  but 
certainly^  he  'wa$  remarjc^ble,  as  he  grew  up^ 
for  a  tender  feeling  of  music^  especially  that  oi 
the  church. 

Under  his  father's  tuition,  he  led  a  pleasant 
life,  and  made  a  rapid  progress  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  But  some  well  meaning  friend^  fearing^ 
he  might  be  spoiled  by  staying  so  long  at  home, 
advised  the  sending  of  him  to  school.  To  this 
his  good  jfather,  who  never  was  given  to  make 
much  resistance,  readily  consented  :  and  he  was 
accordingly  placed  in  the  school  at  Maidstone, 
under  the  care"  of  the  Reverend  Deodatus  Bye, 
a  man  of  good  principles,  and  well  learned  in 
•Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  ;  who,  when  he  had 
received  his  new  scholar,  and  examined  him  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  was  so  surprised  at  his  pro- 
ficiency, that  he  asked  him  why  he  came  to 
school,  when  he  was  rather  fit  to  go  from 
school  ?  With  this  gentleman  he  continued  two 
years ;  during  which,  he  added  much  to  his 
stock  of  learning,  and  among  other  things  a 
Kttle  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  on 
the  plan  of  Buxtorfj  which  was  of  great  advan- 
tage 
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tage  to  him  afterwards.  I  am  a  witness  to  the 
high  respect  with  which  he  always  spoke  of  his 
master  ;  whom  he  had  newly  left,  when  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him  first  commenced  at  Uni- 
yersity  College,  to  which  he  was  sent  when  he 
was  little  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age.  When 
servants  speak  well  of  a  master  or  mistress,  we 
are  sure  they  are  good  servants :  and,  when  a 
scholar  speaks  well  of  his  teacher,  we  niay  be 
as  certain  he  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
good  scholar. 

I  cannot  help  recounting,  on  this  occasion, 
that  there  was  under  the  said  Deodatus  Bye 
another  scholar,  very  nearly  related  to  Mr. 
Home,  of  whom  the  master  was  heard  to  say, 
that  he  never  did  any  thing  which  he  wished 
him  not  to  have  done.  But,  when  the  lad  was 
told  of  this,  he  very  honestly  observed  upon  it, 
that  he  had  done  many  things  which  his  master 
never  heard  of.  He  is  now  in  an  office  of  great 
responsibility.  They,  who  placed  him  in  it, 
sapposed  him  still  to  retain  the  honesty  he 
brought  ivith  him  from  Maidstone  school ;  and 
I  never  heard  that  he  had  disappointed  them. 

While  Mr.  Home  was  at  school,  a  Maidstone 
scholarship  in  University  College  became  va- 
cant ;  in  his  application  for  which  he  succeeded, 
B  3  and, 
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and,  young  as  he  was^  the  master  recommended 
his  going  directly  to  college. 

Soon  after  he  was  settled  at  University  CcA^ 
lege,  (where  he  was  admitted  on  the  15th  of 
March  1745-6.)  Mr.  Hobson,  a  good  and 
learned  tutor  of  the  house,  gave  out  an  exer* 
cise,  for  a  trial  of  skill,  to  Mr.  Home  and  the 
present  writer  of  his  lif(p,  who  was  also  in  his 
first  year.  They  were  ordered  to  take  a  favourite 
Latin  ode  of  fioetius^  and  present  it  to  the  tutor 
in  a  different  Latin  metre.  This  they  both  did 
as  well  as  they  could  ;  and  the  contest,  instead 
of  dividing,  united  them  ever  after,  and  had 
also  the  effect  of  inspiring  then>  with  a  love  of 
the  Lyric  Poetry  of  that  author ;  which  seen^ 
not  to  be  sufficiently  known  among  schdan^ 
though  beautiful  in  its  kind.  The  whole  work 
was  once  in  such  esteem,  that  King  Alfred,  the 
founder  of  University  College,  and  of  the 
!Bnglish  constitution,  translated  it. 

His  studies,  for  a  time,  were  in  general  the 
same  widi  those  of  other  ingenious  young  mcp  } 
and  the  vivacity  of  his  mind,  which  never  was 
exceeded,  and  made  his  conversation  very  desj- 
rable,  introduced  bim  to  many  gentlemen  of  his 
own  standing,  who  resembled  him  in  their  learn- 
ing and  their    manners,    particularly  to    Mr. 

Jenkinson, 
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Jenkinson,  now  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Moore^ 
now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Cracherode^ 
I^.. Benson/ the  Honourable  Hamilton  Boyle^ 
son  of  Lord  Orrery,  the  late  Reverend  Jasper 
Selwm,  and  many  others.  Mr.  Denny  Martin^ 
now  Dr.  Fair&x,  of  Leeds  Castle,  in  Kent,  was 
from  the  same  school  with  Mr.  Home ;  and 
lias  always  been  very  nearly  connected  with  him^ 
as  a  companion  of  his  studies,  a  lover  of  his 
lirtucs,  and  «n  admirer  of  his  writings. 

To  show  how  high  Mr;  Home's  character 
stood  with  all  the  members  of  his*  college^  old  ' 
and  young,  I  need  only  mention  the  following 
&ct.  It  happened  about  the  time  when  he  took 
his  Bachelor's  degree,  which  was  on  the  27th  of 
October  17^99  that  a  Kentish  fellowship  be- 
came vacant  at  Magdalen  College;  and  there 
was^  at  that  time-,  no  scholar  of  the  house  who 
was  upon  the  county.  The  senior  fellow  of 
University  College,  having  heard  of  this,  said 
nothing  of  it  to  Mr.  Home,  but  went  down  to 
Magdalen  College,  told  them  what  an  extraor- 
dinary young  man  they  might  find*  in  University 
College^  and  gave  him  such  a  recommendation 
as  disposed  the  society  to  accept  of  him.  When 
the  day  of  election  came,  they  found  him  such 
ts  he  had  been  represented,  and  much  more  ; 
B  4  and 
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and  io  1750  he  was  accordingly  choten  %  idknr 
of  Magdalen  College,  and  on  the  first  of  June 
1752  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Artt.. 
-  If  we  look  back  upon  our  past  lives,  it  will 
generally  be  found,  that  the  leading  events, 
which  gave  a  direction  to  all  that  followed, 
were  not  according  to  our  own  choice  or  know- 
ledge>  but  from  the  hand  of  an  over-ruling 
Providence,  which  acts  without  consnking  us } 
putting  us  into  situations,  which  are  either  best 
for  ourselves,  or  best  for  the  world,  .or  best  for 
botli ;  and  leadii^  us,  as  it  led  the  patriarch 
Abraham ;  of  whom  we  are  told,  that  he  imw 
ffot  whither  he  voas  going.  This  was  plainly- tlie 
case  in  Mr.  Home's  election  to  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. A  person  took  up  the  matter,  unsolicked 
and  in  secret :  he  succeeded.  When  felloWy 
his  character  and  conduct  gave  him  favour  with, 
the  society,  and,  when  Dr.  Jenner  died,  they 
elected  him  president :  the  headship  of  the  col-- 
lege  introduced  him  to  the  office  of  vice-chan* 
cellor;  which  at  length  made  him  as  well 
known  to  Lord  North,  as  to  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool :  this  led  to  the  deanry  of  Canterbiuy,  and 
that  to  the  bishopric  of  Norwich. 

If  we  return  to  the  account  of  his  studies, 
we  shall  there  find  something  else  ^ling  in  his 
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way  which  he  never  sought  after,  and  attended 
with  a  train  of  very  important  consequences. 
While  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
Oratory,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  and  History,  and 
making  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
Tragedians^  of  which  he  was  become  a  great 
admirer,  an  accident,  of  which  I  shall  relate 
the  account  as  plainly  and  faithfully  as  I  can^ 
without  disguising  or  diminishing,  drew  him 
into  a  new  situation  in  respect  of  his  mind,  and 
gaTe  a  new  turn  to  his  studies,  before  he  had 
arrived  at  his  Bachelor*s  degree,  1  may  indeed 
say  of  this,,  that  it  certainly  gave  much  of  the 
colour  which  his  character  assumed  ftom  that 
time,  and  opened  the  way  to  most  of  his  un- 
dertakings and  publications  ;  as  he  himself 
would  witness  if  he  were  now  alive. 

It  is  known  to  the  public,  that  he  came  very 
early  upon  the  stage  as  an  author,  though  an 
anonymous  one,  and  brought  himself  into  some 
difficulty  under  the  denomination  of  an  Hut- 
ckmsoman ;  for  this  was  the  name  given  to  those 
gentlemen  who  studied  Hebrew  and  examined 
the  writings  of  John  Hutchinson,  Esq.  the 
famous  Mosaic  philosopher,  and  became  in- 
chned  to  favour  his  opinions  in  ITieology  and 
Philosophy. 

About 
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About  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking 
there  were  many  good  and  learned  men  of  bo^ 
universities,  but  chiefly  in  and  of  the  university 
of  Oxford,  who,  from  the  representation  given 
to  the  public,  some  years  before,  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Duncan  Forbes,  then  Ix>rd  Preai* 
dent  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and 
firom  a  new  and  more  promising  method  df 
studying  the  Hebrew  language,  independently 
of  Jewish  error,  and  from  a  flattering  prospect 
also  of  many  other  advantages  to  the  general 
interests  of  religion  and  learning,  were  become 
zealous  advocates  in  favour  of  the  new  scheme 
of  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Home  was  led  into 
this  enquiry,  partly  by  an  accident  which  had 
happened  to  myself. 

An  attachment  to  some  friends,  then  well 
known  in  the  University  for  their  abilities  in 
music,  of  whom  the  principal  were,  Mr. 
Phocion  Henley  of  Wadham  College,  Mr., 
Pixel  of  Queen's,  and  Mr.  Short  of  Worces- 
ter, drew  me  often  to  Wadham  College  ;  which 
society  has  two  Hebrew  scholarships,  on  one 
of  which  there  was  a  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Catcott 
of  Bristol,  whose  father,  as  I  afterwards  under- 
stood, was  one  of  those  authors  who  first  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  writers  on  the  side  of 

Mr.  Hutchinson ; 
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Mr.  Hutchinson :  he  possessed  a  very  curious 
collection  of  fossils,  some  of  which  he  had 
digged  and  scratched  out  of  the  earth  with  his 
own  hands  at  the  hazard  of  his  life ;  a  pit  near 
Wadham  College,  which  would  have  buried 
him,  having  fallen  in  very  soon  after  he  was 
out  of  it.    This  collection*  I  was  invited  to 

see 

*  It  is  now  dqx)8ite4  in  the  public  libr^  at  Bristol,  to 
the  corporation  of  which  city  he  left  that  and  his  MSS.  on 
a  principle  of  gratitude  for  x\ft  prcfenncnt  they  had  glren 
him ;  .and  there  I  saw  it  in  the  3rcar  179O9  with  many  iaige 
;uid  Taloabie  additions. 

Of  die  collector  it  m^y  be  truly  said,  that  be  was  not  only 
an  Hehrman  in  his  learning,  but  at)  Israelite  in  life  and  nuuv- 
oen*  To  his  industry  we  owe  a  Treatise  on  the  Deluge^ 
which,  when  compared  with  many  orhers,  will  be  found  to 
gire  the  best  and  most  curious  information  upon  the  subject* 
This  good  and  inqoceot  manj  nhose  heart  was  well  aftcted 
tp  all  mankind,  died  before  his  time  ;  and  the  manner  of  his 
deaths  if  it  has  been  truly  reported,  will  raise  the  intllgna- 
lion  of  every  sensible  and  charitable  mfnd'.  He  kept  lus 
bed  with  a  bad  foyer  $  and,  when  rest  was  necessary,  he  wis 
disturbed  by  the  continual  Uirking  of  a  dog  that  was  chained 
op  near  at  hand.  When  his  friends  sent  a  civil  message  de- 
nting that  the  dog  might  be  removed  till  the  patient  was 
better,  it  was  refused ;  and,  in  the  event,  he  was  fairly 
barked  %o  death.  If  this  fact  be  true,  how  cheap  are  the 
lives  and  sufferings  of  some  men  in  the  estimation  of  others  I 
r^  Hf  remit  /  iomini  plurima  ex  bomine  su/tt  wuUal — for  the 

dog 
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see,  andtcftdily  accepted  the  invitation,  out  of 
a  geiifcral  curtosity,  without  any  particular 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  gehtleroan, 
perceiving  my  attention  to  be  much  engaged 
by  the  novelty  and  curiosity  of  what  he  exhi- 
bited, threw  out  so  many  hints  about  things  of 
which  I  had  never  heard,  that  I  requested  the 
favour  of  some  farther  conversation  with  him 
on  a  future  occasion.  One  conference  followed 
another,  till  I  saw  a  new  field  of  learning  open- 
ed, particularly  in  the  deparment  of  Natural 
History,  which  promised  me  so  much  informa* 
tion  and  entertainment,  that  I  fell  very  soon 
into  the  same  way  of  reading.  Dr.  Woodward 
the  physician,  who  had  been  a  fellow-labourer 
with  Hutchinson,  and  followed  very  nearly  the 
same  principles,  had  made  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Earth,  and  the  diluvian  orignination  of 
extraneous  fossils,  so  agreeable  and  so  intelli- 
gible, that  I  was  captivated  by  his  writings : 
and  from  them  I  went  to  others ;  taking  what  I 

founds 

dog  intended  no  hann. — Of  this  gentleman  himself,  we  are 
informed  by  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  that,  when  he 
settled  his  account  at  the  year's  end,  he  considered  all  the 
money  that  remained  after  his  own  debts  were  paid  as  the 
property  not  of  himself  bot  of  the  poor,  to  whose  use 
(being  a  single  man]  he  never  failed  to  apply  it. 
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found,  with  a  taste  and  appetite,  wbick  could 
not^  at  that  tin^,  make  such  distinctions  as  I 
may  have  been  able  to  make  since.  In  the  sim- 
plicity of  my  heart,  I  communicated  some  of  the 
norelties,  with  which  my  mind  was  now  filled, 
to  my  dear  and  constant  companion,  Mr.  Horne^ 
from  whom  I  seldom  concealed  any  thing ;  but 
found  him  very  little  inclined  to  consider  them ; 
and  I  had  the  mortification  to  see,  that  I  was 
rather  losing  ground  in  his  estimation.  Our 
College-Lectures  on  Geometry  and  Natural 
Philosophy  (which  were  not  very  deep)  we  had 
goae  through  with  some  attention,  and  thought 
ourselves  qualified  to  speak  up  for  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Newton.  It  was  therefore  shocking  to 
hear,  that  attraction  was  no  physical  principle^ 
and  that  a  vacuum  never  had  been,  and  never 
would  be,  demonstrated.  Here  therefore  Mr. 
Hcvne  insisted,  that  if  Sir  I.  Newton's  Philoso* 
phy  should  be  false  in  these  principles,  no  Phi- 
losophy would  ever  be  true.  How  it  was  ob» 
jected  to,  and  how  it  was  defended,  I  do  not 
now  exactly  remember ;  I  fear,  not  with  any 
profound  skill  on  either  side ;  but  this  I  well 
recollect,  that  our  disputes,  which  happened  at 
a  pleasant  season  of  the  year,  kept  us  walking 
to  and  fro  in  the  Quadrangle  till  past  midnight. 
4  As 
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As  I  got  more  infoitiultibn.  for  myself,  I  gained 
more  upon  my  companion  :  but  I  hare  no  title 
to  the  merit  of  forming  him  into  what  he  after- 
wards proved  to  be. 

In  the  same  College  with  us,  there  lived  a 
very  extraordinary  person.      He  was  a  classical 
scholar  of  the  first  rate,  from  a  public  school, 
remarkable  for  an  unusual  degree  of  taste  and 
judgment  in  poetry  and  oratory ;  his  person  was 
elegant  and  striking,  and  his  countenance  ex* 
pressed  at  once  both  the  gentleness  of  his  tem- 
per and  the  quickness  of  his  understanding. 
His  manners  and  address  were  those  of  a  per- 
fect gentleman  :  his  common  talk,  though  easy 
and  fluent,  had  the  correctness  of  studied  com- 
position  :  his  benevolence  was  so  great,  that 
all  the  beggars  in  Oxford  knew  the  way  to  bis 
chamber  door :  upon  the  whole,  his  character 
was  so  spotless,  and  his  conduct  so  exemplary, 
that,  mild  and  gentle  as  he  was  in  his 'carriage 
toward  them,  no  young  man  dared  to  be  rude 
in  his  company.     By  many  of  the  first  people 
in  the  University  he  was  known  and  admired  : 
and  it  being  my  fortune  to  live  in  die  same 
staircase  wiih  him,  he  was  very  kind  and  atten* 
tive  to  me,  though  I  was  much  his  junior :  he 
often  allowed  me  the  pleasure  of  his  conversa* 

tioun 
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tion^  arid  sometimes  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his 
advice^  of  which  I  knew  the  meaning  to  be  so 
good^  that  I  always  heard  it  with  respect,  and 
followed  it  as  well  as  I  could.    This  gentlenmn^ 
with  all  his  other  quaUfications,  was  a  reader  of 
Hebrew,  and  a  favourer  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
philosophy ;  but  had  kept  it  to  himself,  in  the 
spirit  of  Nicodemus ;  and,  when  I  asked  him 
die  reason  of  it  afterwards,  and  complained  of 
the  reserve  with  which  he  had  so  long  treated 
me  in  this  respect ;  ^^  Why,"  said  he,  "  these 
"  things  are  in  no  repute ;  the  world  does  not 
^^  receive  them ;  and  you,  being  a  young  man, 
"  who  must  keep  what  friends  you  have,  and 
^^  make  your  fortune  in  the  world,  I  thought 
"  it  better  to  let  you  go  on  in  your  own  way, 
'^  than  bring  you  into    that    embarrassment 
^^  which  might  be  productive  of  more  harm 
^'  than  good,  and  embitter  the  future  course 
^^  of  your  life :  besides,  it  was  far  from  .being 
''  clear  to  me,  how  you  would  receive  them ; 
^^  and  then  I  might  have  lost  your  friendship." 
It  was  now  too  late  for  such  a  remonstrance  to 
have  any  effect ;  I  therefore,  on  the  contrary, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  become  my  master  in  He- 
brew, which  I  was  very  desirous  to  learn :  and  in 
this  he  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  skill  and 

kind 
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kind  attention^  writing  out  for  roe  with  his  awn 
hand  such  gramniatical  rules  aad  directions  as  he 
judged  necessary^  that  in  a  very  short  time  I 
could  go  on  without  my  guide.  I  remember 
however,  that  I  had  nearly  woriced  myself  to 
death,  by  determining,  like  Duns  Scotus  in  the 
Picture<Gallery,  to  go  through  a  whole  chap- 
ter in  the  Hebrew  before  night. 

To  this  gentleman,  whose  name  was  George 
Watson,  I  recommended  Mr.  Home  at  my  de- 
parture  from  Oxford ;  and  they  were  so  well 
pleased  with  each  other,  that  Mr.  Home,  in- 
stead of  going  home  to  his  friends  in  the  va- 
cation, stayed  for  the  advantage  of  following 
his  studies  at  Oxford,  under  the  direction  of  his 
new  teacher :  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1749,  he  began  a  Series  of  Letters  to  his  Fa- 
ther,  which  fill  above  thirty  pages  in  large 
quarto,  very  closely  written  ;  ftom  the  whole 
tenor  of  which,  it  is  pleasant  to  see,  how  entire 
a  friendship  and  confidence  there  was  between 
a  grave  and  learned  father,  and  a  son,  not  yet 
twenty  years  of  age  !  Of  these  letters,  though 
they  are  by  no  means  correct  enough,  either 
for  style  or  judgment,  to  stand  the  test  of  se- 
vere criticism,  it  is  highly  proper  I  should  give, 
some  account;   to  show  what  those  opinions 
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were,  which  had  now  got  possession  of  his 
mind ;  interoiixing  with  my  abstract  such  notes 
and  explanations  as  shall  seem  requisite  for  a 
better  understanding  of  it. 

Having  first  apologized  to  his  father,  for  not 
visiting  him  in  the  vacation,  he  gives  him  an 
account  of  his  teacher.     ^^  I  am  obliged  for 
"  the  happiness  I  have  enjoyed  of  late  to  a 
"  gentleman  of  this  society,  and  shall  always 
"  bless  Grod  that  his  providence  ever  brought 
^^  me  acquainted  with  him.     He  is  a  Fellow  of 
'^  our  house ;  and,  though  but  six  and  twenty, 
*^  as  complete  a  scholar  in  the  whole  circle  of 
^^  learning,  as  great  a  divine,  as  good  a  man, 
^'  and  as  polite  a  gentleman,  as  the  present. age 
"  can  boast  of."     These  words  of  Mr.  Home 
I  introduce  with  peculiar  satisfaction  ;  because 
they  afford  so  strong  a  concurring  testimony  td 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  already  ventured  to 
say  of  Mr.  Watson.     This  excellent  man  never 
published  any  large  work,  and  will  be  known 
to  posterity  only   by   some  occasional   pieces 
which  he  printed  in  his  hfe-time.     His  Sermon 
on  the.  19th  Psalm,  which  he  preached  before 
the  University,  and  afterwards  left  the  printing 
of  to  my  care,  so  delighted  Mr.  Home  (as  it 
appears  from  these  letters  to  his  father)  that  it 
VOL.  xii.  c  probably 
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probably  raised  in  his  mind  the  first  desire  of 
undertaking  that  Commentary  on  the  whole 
book  of  Psalms^  which  he  afterwards  brought 
to  such  perfection*.    Mr.  Watson  published 
another  Sermon  on  the  Divine  Appearance  in 
Gen.  18 ;  which  was  furiously  shot  at  by  the 
bush-fighters    of  that    time    in   the  Monthly 
Review ;  insomuch  that  the  author  thought  it 
might  be  of  some  service  to  take  up  his  pen 
and  write  them  a  letter ;  in  which  their  inso- 
lence is  reproved  with  such  superior  dignity  of 
mind  and  serenity  of  temper^  and  their  ig- 
norance and  error  so  learnedly  exposed,  that,  if 
I  were  desirous  of  shewing  to  any  reader  what 
Mr.  Watson  was,  and  what  they  were,  I  would 
by  all  means  put  that  letter  into  his  hand ;  of 
which  I  suppose  no  copies  are  now  to  be  found, 
but  in  the  possession  of  some  of  his  surviving 
friends.     It  is  however  made  mention  of  with 
due  .  honour  by  Dr.  Delany,    the  ..celebrated 
Dean  of  Down  in  Ireland,  who  was  once  the 
intimate  friend  of  Swift,  and  has  given  us  the 
best  account  of  his  life  and  character  in   his 
Observations  in  answer  to  Lord  Orrery.     In  a 

Pre£u:e 

*  This  is  the  gentleman  who  is  spoken  of  in  a  Note  lo 
the  Conunent  on  Ps.  xix. 
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Preface  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Revelation 
eixamincd  with  Candour,  which  he  printed  at 
London  very  late  in  life,  he  speaks  of  a  ma- 
lignant style  of  criticism,  in  practice  at  that 
time  with  the  obscure  and  unknown  authors  of 
a  Monthly  Review;    and  observes  upon  the 
case,  that  '*  he  must  seem  at  first  sight  a  rash 
'^  as  well  as  a  bold  man,  who  would  venture  to 
^  wage  war  at  once  with  Billingsgate  and  Ban- 
*'  ditti.     And  yet  in  truth,"  adds  he,  "  such 
"  a  war  (defenwve  only)  hath  been  waged  with 
^'  them  to  great  advantage,  by  a  gentleman, 
'^  whose  mind  and  ^nanners  are  as  remote  from 
^'  illiberal  scurrility  and  abuse,  as  his  adversaries 
<^  appear  to  be  from  learning,  from  c^ndour^ 
"  and  from  every  character  of  true  criticism. 
^*  Mr.  Watson,  the  defendant  here  mentioned^ 
"  hath,  in  return  to  their  scurrility,   answered 
'^  and  exposed  them  with  strong,   clear  and 
'^  irresistible  reasoning,  and  such  a  meek,  calm 
*^  and  Christian  spirit,  as  hath  done  honour  to 
**  his  own  character,  and  uncommon  justice  to 
'^  the  Christian  cause ;  such  as  were  sufficient 
^  to  silence  any  thing  but  effrontery,  hardened 
*^  in  ignorance,  to  the  end  of  the  world."  Mr. 
Watson  also  printed  a  Sermon,  preached  before 
die  University  on  the  29th  of  May,  which  he 
c  2  calls 
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calls  an  Admonition  to  the  Church  of  England. 
In  a  long  Preface  to  this  Sermon,  he  has  throwii 
out  such  valuable  observations,  that  an  excel- 
lent Manual  might  be  formed  out  of  them, 
for  preserving  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  steady  in  their  profession  ;  by  shewing 
to  them,  so  plainly  as  is  here  done,  the  prin- 
cipal dangers  to.  which  they  are  now  exposed. 
Having  said  thus  much  of  his  teacher  (and  I 
could  with  pleasure  have  said  much   more)  I 
must  .now  shew  what  he  learned  imder  him. 
From  the  general  account  he  gives  of  his 
studies^  he  appears  in  consequence  of  his  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Watson,  to  have  been  per- 
suaded, that  the  System  of   Divinity  in  the 
Holy  Scripture  is  explained  and  attested  by  the 
scriptural  account  of  created  nature ;  and  that 
this  account,  including  the   Mosaic  Cosmo^ 
gony,  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes  :  and  that  the 
Bible,  in  virtue  of  its  originaHty,  is  fitter  to  cx^ 
plain  all  the  books  in  the  world  than  they  arc 
to  explain  it :  that  much  of  the  learning  of 
the  age  was  either  unprofitable  in- itself,  or  dan- 
gerous in  its  effect ;  and  that  literature,  so  far 
as  it  was  a  fashion,  was  in  general  unfavourable 
to  Christianity,  and  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  Scripture :  that  the  Jews  had  done  much 

hurt 
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hurt  in  the  Hebrew  ;  not  to  the  text  by  cor- 
rupting it^  but  by  leading  us  into  their  false 
way  of  interpreting  and  understanding  it ;  and 
that  their  Rabbinical  writers  were  therefore  not 
to  be  taken  as  teachers  by  Christian  students  : 
that  a  notioh  lately  conceived  of  the  Mosaic 
Jaw,  as  a^  institution  merely  civil  or  secular, 
without  the  doctrines  of  life  and  immortality  in 
it,  was  of  pernicious  tendency  ;  contrary  to  the 
«cnsc  of  all  the  primitive  writers,  and  the  avow- 
ed doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  :  that 
the  sciences  of  Metaphysics  and  Ethics  had  a 
near  alliance  to  Deism;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  authority  they  had  obtained,  the 
doctrine  of  our  pulpits  was  in  general  fallen 
below  the  Christian  standard  ;  and  that  the 
Saviour  and  the  Redemption,  without  which' 
our  religion  is  nothing,  were  in  a  manner  for- 
gotten ;  which  had  given  too  much  occasion  to 
the  irregular  teaching  of  the  Tabernacle  :  that 
the  sin  of  modern  Deism  is  the  same  in  kind 
irith  the  sin  of  Paradise,  which  brought  death 
into  the  world ;  because  it  aspires  to  divine 
wisdom,  that  is,  to  the  knowledge  of  divine 
Aings,  and  the  distinction  between  good  and 
fril,  independently  of  God. 

c  3  He 
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He  had  learned  farther,  that  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  the  Hebrew  antiqtiitica,  lead  to 
a  superior  way  of  understanding  the  mythology 
and  writings  of  the  Heathen  classical  authors : 
and  that  the  Hebrew  is  a  language  of  ideas ; 
whose  terms  for  invisible  and  spiritual  things 
are  taken  with  great  advantage  froth  the  objects 
of  nature  ;  and  that  tfiere  c^n  be  no  other  wsyr 
of  conceiving  such  things,  because  all  our 
ideas  enter  by  the  senses :  wherea?  in  all  other 
languages,  there  are  arbitrary  sounds  without 
ideas. 

It  appeared  to  him  farther,  that  unbelief  and 
blasphemy  were  gaining  ground  upon  us,  in 
virtue  of  some  popular  mistakes  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  threatened  to  banish  all  religion 
out  of  the  world.  Voltaire  began  very  early  to 
make  his  use  of  philosophy,  and  corrupt  the 
world  with  it.  He  never  was  fit  to  mount  it ; 
but  he  walked  by  the  side  of  it,  and  used  it  as 
a  stalking-horse.  It  is  therefore  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  learned  to  know,  that,  as  the 
heavens  and  the  elements  of  the  world  had 
been  set  up  by  the  Heathens,  as  having  power 
in  themselves ;  and  that  as  the  Heathens,  build* 
ing  on  this  false  foundation,  had  lost  the  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  of  God  i  the  modern  doctrine^  which 
gives  innate  powers  to  matter^  as  the  followers 
d£  Democritus  and  Epicurus  did^  would  pro- 
bably end  in  Atheism*:  that  the  forces^  which 
the  modem  Philosophy  uses^  are  not  the  forces 
of  nature ;  but  that  the  world  is  carried  on  by 
the  action  of  the  elements  on  one  another,  and 
all  under  God  s  that  it  is  no  better  than  raving, 
to  give  active  powers  to  matter^  supposing  it 
capable  of  actmg  where  it  is  not ;  and  to  a& 
fimi,  at  the  same  time^  that  all  matter  is  inert, 
that  is  inactive^  and  that  even  the  Deity  cannot 
act  but  where  he  is  present,  because  his  flower 
cannot  be  but  where  his  suhstame  is. 

He  was  also  convinced,  that  infinite  mischief 
had  been  done^  not  only  by  the  tribe  of  Deists 
and  Philosophers,  but  by  some  of  our  most  ce- 
lebrated divines,  in  eictoUing  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  and  the  wisdom  of  human  reason ; 
both  of  which  the  scripture  delivers  to  us  under 
ft  very  different  character;  which  the  expe^ 
tience  df  the  world  is  daily  confirming.  That 
mfideh  ^d  profligates  should  wish  to  establish 
thek  own  opinions  Upon  the  ruins  of  revelation 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  they,  whose 
o  4  office 

*  Thjs  hath  now  actually  ooxhe  to  pass. 
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office  it  was  to  dress  and  defend  the  sacrtd 
vineyard,  should  fall  in   with  them^  and  join 
with  the  wild  boar  out  of  the  wood  to  root  it 
up,  was  a  matter  of  grief  and  surprise.     A  dis- 
temper must  indeed  be  epidemical,  when  the 
physicians  themselves  are  seized  with  it.     This 
malady,  when  traced  to  its  fountain  head, .  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  a  general  neglect  in 
schools  and  seminaries  of   the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  original  languages ;  where 
they  attend  so  much  to  the  works  of  heathens, 
and  so  little  to  the  book  of  light,  life  and  im- 
mortality.    While  the  heads  of  boys  are  filled 
with  tales  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,   Bacchus, 
and  Venus,  the  Bible  is  little  he^d  of;  and  so 
the  heathen  creed  becomes  not  only  the  first 
but  the  whole  study.     Jews,  mistaken  as  they 
are,  are  still  diligent  in  teaching  the  Scripture 
to  their  children  in  their  own- way ;  while  we 
are  teaching  what  even  Jews  are  wise  enough  to 
abominate.     Possessed  by  this  opinion,  that  all 
polite  knowledge  is  in  heathen  authors,  and  the 
Bible  but  a  dull  heavy  book,  which,  instead  of 
promoting,  rather  stands  in  "the  way  of  improve- 
ment, a  lad  is  sent  from  school  to  the  Univer- 
sity.    Here  is  a  very  alarming  crisis.     If  he 
happen  to  be  of  a  sprightly  wit,  he  falls  into 

loose 
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loose  company,  and,  for  want  of  religious  prin* 
ciples,  is  led  into  all  manner  of  wickedness^ 
Should  he  study,  he  obtains  Logic  under  the 
form  of  a  scholastic  jargon,  which  in  its  sim* 
plicity*  is  of  excellent  use.    Then  he  learns  a 
system  of  Ethics,  which  teaches  morals  with- 
out religious  data,  as  the  Heathens  did.    After 
which,  he  probably  goes  on  to  Woollaston, 
Shaftsbuf y,  and  others  ;  and  is  at  length  fixed 
in  the  opinion,  that  reason  is  sufficient  for  man 
without  revelation.     Our  young  philosopher, 
havii^  proceeded  thus  far,  wants  nothing  but 
Metaphysics  to  complete  him;  by  setting  him 
to  reason  without  principles,  to  judge  without 
evidence,    and  to  comprehend  without  ideas. 
He  learns  to  deduce  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God   a  priori ;    in   consequence  of  which  he 
discovers,  that  God  is  not  a  Trinity,  but  a 
single  person.     When  a  gentleman,  thus  equip- 
ped, takes  the  Bible  intrf  bis  hand  and  com- 
mences divine,  what  must  become   of  iV,  and 
of  him  f    Thus  it  appears,  that,  as  things  go 
now,  a  man  may  be  a  master  of  what  is  called 

human 

*  The  more  iimple  the  bettter :  but  the  qU  logtc^  even 
with  all  its  jargon,  is  a  better  guard  to  truth,  than  the  new 
which  has  superseded  it ;  iamd  is  found  by  many,  who  have 
•onsidered  the  dificrence,  so  to  be. 
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human  learning,  and  yet  ignorant  to  tbe  lait 
degree  of  what  only  is  worth  knowing. 

The  foregoing  abstract^  which  I  have  taken 
as  fdithfiiliy  as  I  could,  is  sufficient  to  shew 
upon  what  great  and  important  subjects  Mr. 
Home's  mind  was  employed  at  this  early  period 
of  his  life.  In  the  course  of  this  correspond-^ 
ence,  there  are  several  strokes  of  humour 
which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  HelH«w 
Concordance  of  Marius  de  Calasio  had  latdy 
been  republished  by  the  Rev«  Mr.  Romaine, 
and  was  an  expensive  work,  so  high  as  ten 
guineas  at  that  time,  though  now  at  a  price  very 
much  reduced.  Mr.  Horne  had  set  his  heait 
upon  this  work,  thinking  it  necessary  to  his 
present  studies ;  but  knew  not  how  to  purchase 
it  out  of  his  allowance,  or  to  ask  his  father  in 
plain  terms  to  make  him  a  present  of  it ;  so  he 
told  him  a  story,  and  left  the  moral  of  it  to 
speak  for  itself. 

In  the  last  age,  when  Bishop  Walton's  Poly- 
glott  was  first  published,  there  was  at  Cambridge 
a  Mr.  Edwards,  passionately  fond  of  Oriental 
learning ;  who  afterwards  went  by  the  name  of 
Rabbi  Edwards :  he  was  a  good  man,  and  a 
good  scholar :  but  being  then  rather  young  in 
the  Universityi  and  not  very  rich,  Walton's 

grea? 
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gtcat  work  was  far  above  his  pocket.    Ncvcr^ 
theless,  not  being  able  to  sleep  well  without  tt^ 
he  sold  his  bed,  and  some  of  his  fiimitupe^  and 
made  the  purchase :  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  was  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  large  chest,  origi*^ 
nally  made  to  hold  his  clothes.    But  getting 
into  hia  chest  one  night  rather  uncautiously^ 
the  lid  of  it,  which  had  a  bolt  with  a  springs 
fell  down  upon  him  and  locked  him  in  past  re** 
corery ;  and  there  he  lay  well  nigh  smothered 
to  death.    In  the  morning,  Edwards,  who  was 
always  an  exact  man,  not  appearing,  it  was 
wondered  what  was  become  of  him :  till  at  last 
his  bed-maker,  or  the  parson  who  in  better 
times  had  hem  his  hed-tnaker^  being  alarmed, 
went  to  his  chambers  time  enough  to  release 
him  :  and  the  accident,  getting  air,  came  to 
the  ears  of  his  friends,  who  soon  redeemed  his 
bed  {(X  him.    This  story  Mr.  Home  told  his 
father;    and   it  had  the  desired  effect.    His 
Bither  inunediately  sent  him  the  money;  for 
which  he  returns  him  abundant  thanks,  pro- 
mising to  repay  him  in  the  only  possible  way, 
viz.  that  of  using  the  books  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.   They  were  without  question  diligently 
turnedover  while  he  ^worked  at  his  Commen- 
tary 
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tary  on  the  Psalms^  and  yielded  him  no  small 
assistance. 

The  use  of  Hebrew  to  divines  was  well  un- 
derstood by  Bishop  Bull^  who  did  not  content 
himself  with  a  slight  and  superficial  knowledge 
of  it ;  and  judged  it  so  necessary  in  divinity,  • 
that  it  was  usual  with  him  to  recommend  the 
6tudy  of  it  to  the  candidates  for  orders,  as  a 
foundation  for  their  future  theological  perform* 
ances.  Without  this  knowledged  in  Mr. 
Home,  we  should  never  have  seen  his  Com* 
mentary  upon  the  Psalms. 

When  a  student  hath  once  persuaded  him* 
self  that  he  sees  truth  in  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  a  great  revolution  succeeds  in  his 
ideas  of  the  natural  world  and  its  oeconomy. 
Quahties  in  matter,  with  a  vacuum  for  them  to 
act  in,  are  no  longer  venerable  ;  and  the  autho- 
rity of  Newton's  name,  which  goes  with  them, 
loses  some  of  its  influence.  Nor  is  this  in  the 
present  case  so  much  to  be  wondered  at :  for 
Mr.  Hutchinson  had  conceived  an  opinion, 
which  possessed  his  mind  very  strongly,  that 
Sir  I.  Newton  and  Dr.  Clarke  had  formed  a  de- 
sign, by  introducing  certain  speculations  found- 
ed on  their  new  mode  of  philosophizing,  to 
undermine  and  overthrow  the  theology  of  the 

Scripture, 
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Scripture,  and  to  bring  in  the  Heiathen  Jupiter 
or  Stoical  anima  mundi  into  the  place  of  the 
true  God,  whom  we  Christians  believe  and 
worship.  This  will  seem  less  extravagant,  when 
it  is  known,  that  Mr.  Boyle*  had  also  express- 
ed his  suspicions,  many  years  before,  that 
Heathenism  was  about  to  rise  again  out  of  some 
new  speculations,  and  reputedly  grand  disco- 
veries, in  Natural  Philosophy.  Yet  I  am  not 
willing  to  believe,  that  the  eminent  persons 
above-mentioned  had  actually  formed  any  such 
design.  What  advantage  unbelievers  have, 
since  their  time,  taken  of  their  speculations  in 
divinity  and  philosophy,  and  of  the  high  re- 
pute which  has  attended  them,  and  of  the  ex- 
clusive honours  given  to  mathematical  learning 
and  mathematical  reasoning,  is  another  ques- 
tion ;  and  it  calls  for  a  serious  examination  at 
this  time,  when  the  moral  world  is  in  great  dis- 
order, from  causes  not  well  understood. 

However  these  things  may  be,  the  prejudice 
so  strongly  infused  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  gainst 
an  evil  design  in  Clarke  and  Newton,  took  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Hornets  mind  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen; 

*  This  remarkable  passage  from  Mr.  Boyle  is  quoted  in 
The  Scholar  Armed,  lately  published  for  the  Rivingtons, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  282. 


*  ► 
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teen;  and  was  £mher  cpnfkmed  by  ifp<»ts 
which  he  had  heard  of  a  private  gpod  under- 
standing  betwixt  them  and  the  Sceptics  of  the 
day^  such  as  0>lUns»  Toland,  Tindal»  &c.  nK)ie 
than  the  world  generally  knew  of.  It  is  an  un* 
doubted  £sict,  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  in- 
troduce Atheism^  or  Materialism^  which  is  the 
same  thing,  here  in  England,  toward  the  be- 
^nning  of  this  century  ;  of  which  the  Panthe^ 
isticoH  of  Jatms  J^nius  Eoganesiusj  a  technical 
name  fat  John  Toland,  is  a  sufiicicnt  proof; 
and  Hutchinson,  who  knew  all  the  parties  con- 
cernedj  ^d  the  designs  going  forward,  drop- 
ped wch  hints  in  his  Treatise  on  Power  Essen^ 
tial  and  Mechanical*,  as  gave  a  serious  alarm  to 
many  persons  well  disposed.  But  our  young 
scholar,  viewing  the  wholematter  at  first  on  the 
ridiculous  side,  and  considering  it  not  only  as  a 
dangerous  attempt  upon  religion,  but  a  palpable 
offence  against  truth  and  reason,  drew  a  parallel 
between  the  Heathen  doctrines  in  the  Somnium 
Scipioms  of  Qcero,  and  the  Newtonian  Philo- 
sophy; which  he  published,  but  without  his 
name,  in  the  year  1751 ;  all  the  particulars  of 
which  parallel  I  shall  not  undertake  to  justify. 

I  see 

*  See  p.  243,  &c*  of  the  old  edition;  beginning  with  the 
account  of  Woodward's  conduct. 
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X  tee  it9  &iihy  fights  and  wanderii^  fixini  a 
want  of  mofe  mature  judgment  and  experience^ 
It  provoked  several  remarks^  some  in  print,  and 
some  in  manuscript;    of  which  remarks  the 
judgment  was  not  greater,  and  the  levity  not 
less.      The  question  was  in  reality  too  deep  for 
those  who  attempted  to  fathom  it  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Home  soon  saw  the  impropriety  of  the 
style  and  manner,  which  as  a  young  man  he 
had  assumed  for  merriment  in  that  little  piece : 
these  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  consti*- 
ttttion  of  his  mind  and  temper.    He  therefore 
observed  a  very  different  manner  afterwards; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  time  to  bethink 
himself^  he  resumed  and  reconsidered  the  sub*- 
ject ;  publishing  his  sentiments  in  1753,  (the 
year  s^er  that  in  which  he  had  taken  his  de- 
gree of  M.  A.)  in  a  mild  and  serious  pamphlet^ 
which  he  called  A  fair,  candid,  and  impartial 
State  of  the  Case  between  Sir  I.  Newton  and 
Mr.  Hutchinson  :    allowing  to  Sir  Isaac  the 
great  merit  of  having  settled  laws  and  rules  in 
Natuial  Philosophy;    but  at  the  same  time 
claiming  for  Mr.  Hutchinson  the  discovery  of 
the  two  physiological  causes,  by  which,  under 
the  power  of  the  Creator,  the  natural  world  is 
moved  and  directed.    The  pictJe  certainly  is^ 
5  V .  what 
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what  it  calls  itself,  fair^  candid^  and  impartial; 
and  the  merits  of  the  cause  arc  very  judiciously 
stated  between  the  two  parties  :  in  consequence 
of  which,  a  reader  will  distinguish,  that  New- 
ton may  be  of  sovereign  skill  in  measuring 
forces  as  a  Mathematician ;  and  yet,  that  Hut- 
chinson may  be  right  in  assigning  causes^  as  a 
.  Physiologist.     It  would  carry  me  out  too  far,  if 
I  were  to  shew  by  what  arguments  and  evidence 
Mr.  Home  has  supported  this  distinction.    For 
these  I  must  refer  to  the  pamphlet  itself,  which, 
having  become  very  scarce*,  hath  been  lately 
reprinted  with  some  other  of  his  works  :  and  I 
will  venture  to  say  thus  much  in  its   behalf, 
that,  whatever  becomes  of  the  argument,  the 
"    manner  in  which  it  is  handled  shews  M.  Home, 
.^    who,  when  he  wrote  it,  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  to  have  been  a  very  extraordinary 
.  young  man. 

New  studies  and  new  principles  never  fail  to 

bring  a  man  into  new  company ;  all  mankind 

being  naturally  disposed  to  associate  with  those 

•  .         who  agree  best  with  themselves.      Of  these  his 

■m  new 

•■f  •    This  Pamphlet,    together  with  another  entitled  An 

■ .  Apology  for  certain  Gentlemen  in  the  University  of  Oxford^ 

P        being  reprinted,  nmy  be  had  of  the  Booksellers  by  whom 
the  Life  is  soldtigi 
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new  friends  it  will  be  just  and  proper  to  give 
some  short  account.  The  chief  of  them  was 
Mr.  Watson,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned. 
Another  of  them  was  Dn  Hodges,  the  Provost 
of  Oriel  College  ;  who  composed  a  work  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  of  Elihu ;  the  chief 
subject  of  it  being  the  character  of  Elihu  in 
the  Book  of  Job.  The  style  of  it  has  great 
dignity  and  stateliness,  without  being  formal ; 
and  is  at  the  same  time  clear,  and  easy  to  be 
understood.  Dr.  Hodges  was  undoubtedly  a 
very  great  master  of  his  pen ;  but,  having  de- 
clared himself  without  reserve  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  doctrines,  his  work  was  virulently 
assaulted  and  grossly  misrepresented.  Of  this 
he  complained ;  as  he  might  well  do  :  and 
what  did  he  get  by  it  ?  He  was  told  in  return, 
that  a  writer  upon  the  Book  of  Job  should  take 
every  thing  with  paiience  !  His  book,  however, 
went  into  a  second  edirion.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  venerable  appearance,  with  an  address  and  de- 
livery wliich  made  him  very  popular  as  a 
preacher  in  the  University. 

The  learned  Provost  of  Oriel,  so  far  as  it  oc- 
curs to  me,  was  the  first  who  with  a  strong  hand 
sounded  the  alarm-bell  against  those  specula- 
tions and  their  consequences,  which  have  now 

VOL.  XII.  n  prevailed 
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prevailed  to  the  everthrow  of  the  church  and 
kingdom  of  France.  A  piece  intitled  Les 
Mceurs  (Manners)  was  published  there  in  the 
year  1 748  ;  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  esta- 
blish natural  religion  on  the  ruins  of  all  exter- 
nal worship,  and  so  to  free  the  world  from  all 
laws  human  and  divine ;  that  man  might  be 
guided  by  nothing  but  the  light  of  his  own 
mind.  This  was  burned  by  the  hangman  at 
Paris  :  the  soil,  as  Dr.  Hodges  observed,  being 
not  quite,  though  nearly,  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  these  tares.  The  country  and  the 
climate  chosen  by  the  writer  were  certainly  pro- 
mising, on  this  consideration,  that  superstition 
and  irreligion  are  generally  observed  to  be  the 
reciprocal  causes  and  effects  of  each  other. 
Against  the  principles  and  spirit  of  this  under- 
taking, the  author  of  EHhu  was  so  much  in 
earnest,  that  he  gave  an  abridgment  of  the 
work  from  a  French  copy,  which  he  procured 
for  that  purpose.  I  could  here  stop  with  great 
pleasure,  if  it  were  proper,  to  extract  some  of 
the  evidence  so  powerfully  urged  against  all 
such  attempts  by  this  learned  gentleman  :  but 
I  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  Preliminary  Dis- 
course. It  is,  however,  a  fact  never  to  be  neg- 
lected, which  he  and  others  have  ascertained 

by 
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by  abundant  authority,  that  "  all  the  religion 
*^  of  the  heathen  world  was  traditional  revela- 
^^  tion  conrupted :"  which  if  it  can  be  made 
good,  overthrows  at  once  all  the  modern  the- 
ories of  infidelity. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  HoUoway,  Rector  of  Middle- 
ton-Stoney  in  Oxfordshire,  had  been  a  private 
tutor  to  Lord  Spencer,  in  the  house  of  the 
Hon.  John  Spencer  his  father;  who,  with  all 
his  extravagances,  never  failed  to  preserve  due 
respect*  to  Mr.  Holloway,  and  listened  to  him 
with  attention,  when  he  conversed  fi-eely  with  the 
company  at  his  table.  This  gentleman  had  been 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
and  had  published  an  elementary  piece  in  fa- 
vour of  his  philosophical  principles.  But  he 
was  better  known  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
by  three  excellent  discourses  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Repentance,' with  a  Supplement  in  answer  to 
D  2  the 

*  A  miiitaiy  gentleman,  who  was  sometimes  of  the  party, 
remarked  to  a  friend,  that  the  strictest  decorum  was  always 
observed,  whenever  Mr.  Holloway,  who  supported  the 
fignity  of  his  profession,  was  present ;  while  another  cler- 
{jnan,  who  thought  to  recommend  himself  by  laying  atide 
the  clerical  character,  was  treated  with  little  ceremony  and 
Iield  io  sovereign  contempt ;  from  which  he  naturally  in* 
fmed,  that  the  clergy  iitrould  not  fail  to  meet  with  proper 
Rspect,  if  it  was  not  thtir  own  fault. 
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the  perverse  Glosses  of  Tindal  the  Freethinker. 
The  Vice -chancellor  of  that  time  took  a  pique 
against  him  for  dropping  a  hint,  in  his  Supple- 
ment against  Tindal,  that  the  person  of  Mel- 
chizedec  was  an  exhibition  of  Christ  before  his 
Incarnation.  This  was  no  novel  opinion  ;  it 
had  been  advanced  by  others,  before  and  after 
the  Reformation  :  and  in  them  the  doctrine  had 
given  no  offence.  But  Mr.  HoUoway,  being  a 
man  suspected  and  proscribed  on  some  other 
accounts,  met  with  some  hard  and  unworthy 
treatment  upon  the  occasion  :  yet  to  avoid  a 
misunderstanding  with  the  whole  University, 
when  only  some  individuals  were  concerned,  he 
suppressed  what  he  had  written  in  his  own  de- 
fence. His  scheme  for  an  Analysis  of  the  He- 
brew' Language,  though  it  comprehends  a  vast 
compass  of  learning,  is  partly  fanciful,  and 
would  bear  a  long  dispute,  into  which  I  shull 
not  enter :  but  this  must  be  said  in  respect  to 
Mr.  Home,  that  when  he  first  commenced  his 
theological  studies,  he  derived  many  real  advan- 
tages from  his  acquaintance  with  this  gentle- 
man ;  and  I  could  name  one  of  his  most  shining 
and  useful  discourses,  which,  in  the  main 
argument  of  it,  was  taken  ftom  some  loose 
papers    of   Remarks  on    Warburton's  Divine 

Legation ; 
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Legation;     to  the    principles    of  which    this 
learned    gentleman,    for  many  good  reasons, 
which  he  spared  not  to  give,  was  a  zealous  ad- 
versary.    To  say  the  truth,  there  was  little  cor- 
diality on  either  side  between   the   renowned 
writer  of  the  Divine   Legation  and  the  readers 
of  Mr.  Hutchinson.      On  most  subjects  of  re- 
ligion and  learning,  their  opinions  were  irrecon- 
cileable.     He  despised'  their  doctrines  and  in- 
terpretations, and  railed  at  them  as  Cahbnlisti^ 
cal ;  and  they  despised  his  Empirical  Divinity  ; 
while,  at  the  same  rime,  they  dreaded  the  ill 
effect  of  it,  from  the  boldness  of  the  man,  and 
the   popularity  of  his   books  ;    which  have  a 
great  flash  of  learning,  but  with  little  solidity, 
and  less  piety.     To  the  purity  of  Christian  Li- 
terature they  have  certainly  done,  and  are  still 
doing,  much  hurt.     When  the  first  volume  of 
the  Divine  Legation  was  shewn  to  Dr.  Bentley, 
(as  his  son-in-law  the  late  Bishop  Cumberland 
told  me)  he  looked  it  over,  and  then  observed 
of  the  author  to  his  friend — This  maji   has  a 
monstrous  appetite^  with  a  very  bad  digestion^. 

D  3  In 

•  This  was  written  before  I  had  a  sight  of  the  learned 
Bishop  Hard's  Life  of  Dr.  Warburton,  lately  published,  in 
which  such  tublime  praises  arc  bestowed  on  the  Alliance,  the 

Divine 
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In  justice  to  Mr.  Holloway,  whatever  might  be 
said  against  him,  it  must  be  said  for  him,  that 
he  was  a  sound  classical  scholar,  who  had  gone 
farther  than  most  men  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Greek  Philosophy ;  and  to  an  attentive  study 
of  the  Christian  Fathers  had  added  great  skill 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages  ;  such  as 
qualified  him  to  take  up  and  maintain  the  cause 
of  the  Hebrew  Prima^vity  against  its  opponents. 
Confined  as  he  was  to  the  sohtude  of  a  country 
parish,  if  he  found  himself  out  of  practice  in 
the  writing  of  Latin,  he  used  to  renew  it  occa- 
sionally by  reading  over  the  Mor'ue  Eatcamium 

of 

Divine  Legation,  and  other  works  of  that  fanciful  but  very 
ingenious  projector  of  unfounded  theories.  Though  I  ho- 
nour the  character  of  Bishop  Hurd,  and  admire  every  thing 
he  writes,  my  opinion  of  the  mefubtess  of  the  works  of  Dr. 
Warburton  is  very  little  changed  by  what  I  have  seen.  I  in 
still  persuaded,  that  neither  religion  nor  learning  will  eve' 
derive  much  benefit,  nor  the  Christian  world  any  consider* 
able  edification^  from  the  works  of  that  famous  writer :  nei- 
ther  will  they  probably  derive  any  great  harm;  because  it  is 
apprehended,  the  reading  of  Bishop  Warburton's  books  will 
hereafter  be  much  less  than  it  hath  been.  The  Methodists 
despised  him  for  a  part  of  his  Christian  character,  as  much 
as  he  despised  them  for  a  part  of  their  character ;  and  both 
had  equal  reason.  His  learning  is  almost  as  much  unlike  to 
Christianity,  as  their  Christianity  is  unlike  to  learning.  I 
forbear  to  indulge  any  further  reflections  on  so  critical  a 
subject. 
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of  Erasmus,  which  never  failed  to  reinstate 
him :  and  I  am  persuaded  the  anecdote  may  be 
of  use  to  other  scholars  when  in  danger  of 
losing  their  Latinity. 

Mr.  HoUoway  was  first  induced  to  take  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Home,  on  occasion  of  some  verses 
which  he  had  addressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Wat- 
son. They  expressed  the  ardor  of  his  grati- 
tude,  and  discovered  a  poetical  genius  *. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Welbourne  of  Wendelbury 
near  Bicester  in  Oxfordshire,  whom,  from  the 
monastic  spirit  of  a  single  life,  and  a  remarkable 
attachment  to  the  study  of  Antiquity,  Mr. 
Home  delighted  to  call  by  the  name  of  Rohertus 
JVendeJburiensiSj  was  very  much  respected  and 
beloved,  and  often  visited  by  Mr.  Home  so 
long  as  he  lived.  Educated  at  Westminster 
and  Christ-church,  he  was  a  scholar  of  the  op- 
liter  class;  and  a  deep  and  skilful  student  in 
the  Scripture,  of  which  he  gave  a  specimen  in 
an  interpretation  of  the  last  words  of  David 
from  the  Hebrew.  He  went  farther  in  this, 
D  4  and 

•  It  was  rather  officious  to  give  them  to  the  world,  as 
lomdxxiy  hath  done  since  Dr.  Horne*?;  death.  Our  opinion 
of  a  great  and  good  man,  who  has  finished  his  course,  ought 
to  be  gathered  from  the  hasty  and  ardent  productions  of  his 
youtfr. 
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and  with  better  success,  than  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Dr.  Grey,  the  versifier  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  after  the  manner  of  Bishop  Hare's 
Psalms,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted. 
He  wrote  well  in  Enghsh  and  Latin,  and  com- 
posed several  learned  works,  which  had  their 
exceptionable  passagd^,  from  a  visible  inclina- 
tion toward  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  He  had  lived  several  years 
in  strict  friendship  with  Dr.  Frewen,  the  phy- 
sician, in  whose  house  he  always  resided  when 
he  made  a  visit  to  Oxford ;  also  with  the  I^e- 
verend  Sir  John  Dolben,  of  Finedon  in-  North- 
amptonshire, the  learned,  accomplished^i  de- 
vout, and  charitable  father  of  the  present  wor- 
thy Sir  William  Dolben,  member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford ;  and  also  Mr.  Counsellor 
Gilpin  ;  to  the  last  of  whom  he  left  his  collec- 
tion of  Grecian  and  Roman  coins ;  which,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  is  now  in  the  new  library 
at  Christ-church  =*. 

Another  excellent  friend  of  Mr.  Home  was 

the 


•  The  complexion  of  this  good  man's  character  may  be 
distinguished  in  the  last  letter  I  received  from  him,  about 
two  months  before  his  death,  of  which  I  had  an  account 
from  Dr*  Home. 
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the  late  Dr.  Patten,  of  Corpus  Christi  College ; 
a  gentleman  of  the  purest  manners  and  unques- 
tionable erudition.     On  re- considering  the  state 
of  the  question  between  Christians  and  Infidels, 
and  seeing  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was  to 
speak  a'  plain  language  in  a  case  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  world,  he  gave  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  a  discourse  which  he  called  the 
"  Christian  Apology  ;"  and  which  the  Vice- 
chancellor  and  Heads  of  Houses  requested  him 
to  publish.     It  went  upon  true  and  indispu- 
table principles  ;  but  it  was  not  relished  by  the 
rash   reasoners,  of   the  Warburtonian   school ; 
and  a  Mr.  Heathcote,  a  very  intemperate  and 
unmannerly  writer,  who  was  at  that  time  an 
assistant-preacher  to  Dr.  Warburton  at   Lin- 
coln's Inn,  published  a  pamphlet  against  it ; 
laying  himself  open,  both  in  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  it,  to  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Pat- 
ten ;  who  will  appear  to  any  candid  reader,  who 
shall  review   that  controversy,    to  have  been 
greatly  his  superior  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine. 
Dr.  Patten  could  not  with  any  propriety  be  said 
to  have   written   on  the   Hutchinsonian  plan  ; 
but  Mr.  Heathcote,  in  aid  of  his  own  argu- 
ments, found  it  convenient  to  charge  him  with 
jt;  and  suggest  to  the  public  that  he  was  an 

Hutchinspnian 
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Hutchinsonian ;  which  gave  Dr.  Patten  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  his  private  sentiments, 
and  doing  justice  to  those  gentlemen  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  who  were  then  under 
the  reproach  of  being  followers  of  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson *• 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wetherell,  now  Dean  of  He- 
reford,  was  then  a  young  man  in  the  College 
of  which  he  is  now  the  worthy  Master :  and 
such  was  his  zeal  at  that  time  in  favour  of  He- 
brew literature,  that  Mr.  Home,  Mr.  We- 
therell, and  Mr,  Martin  (now  Dr.  Fairfax) 
and  a  fourth  person  intimately  connected  with 
them  all,  sat  down  for  one  whole  winter,  to  ex- 
amine and  settle,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  all. 
the  Themata  of  the  Hebrew  language  :  wriring 
down  their  remarks  daily,  and  collecting  from 
Marius,  and  Buxtorf,  and  Pagninus  and  others, 

what 

♦  On  occasion  of  this  paragraph,  I  have  re-considcrcd 
Dr.  Patten's  Discourse  and  the  Defence  of  it ;  and  am  per- 
suaded it  might  be  of  much  service,  if  every  young  man 
were  to  read  them  both,  before  he  takes  holy  orders.  His 
picture  of  fashionable  Christianity  is  ytry  alarming,  and  I 
fear  it  is  not  exaggerated.  Another  Discourse  preached  be. 
fore  the  University,  and  from  the  same  pen,  published  also 
by  request,  intitled  "  The  Opposition  between  the  Gospel  of 
*'  Jesus  Christ,  and  what  is  called  the  Religion  of  Nature,'^ 
deserves  to  be  noticed  here. 
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what  might  be  of  use  for  compiling  a  new 
Lexicon.  How  much  judgment  they  had,  at 
this  early  period,  to  render  their  papers  valua- 
ble, we  dare  not  say  :  but,  such  as  they  were, 
the  fruits  of  a  faithful  and  laborious  scrutiny,  a 
copy  of  them  was  handed  to  the  learned  Mr, 
Parkhurst,  late  of  the  University  ofCambridgc, 
an  eminent  labourer  in  the  same  vineyard,  to 
whom  the  public  have  since  been  greatly  in- 
debted for  three  editions  of  his  Hebrew  Lexicon ; 
which  contains  such  variety  of  curious  and  use- 
ful information,  that,  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
other  Dictionaries  (properly  so  called)  it  may  be 
turned  over  for  entertainment  as  a  Commentary 
on  the  Scripture,  and  a  magazine  of  Biblical 
Erudition.  His  two  scriptural  Lexicons,  the 
one  Greek,  and  the  other  Hebrew,  are  both  so 
excellent  in  their  way,  that  they  will  last  as 
long  as  the  world  ;  unless  the  new  Goths  of 
infidelity  should  break  in  upon  us  and  destroy, 
as  they  certainly  wish  to  do,  all  the  monuments 
of  Christian  learning*. 

Doctor 

*  The  third  edition  of  Mc.  Parkharst's  Hebrew  Lexicon 
was  promoted  by  Bishop  HornCf  whose  daxoe  stands  first 
among  the  patrons  to  whom  it  is  inscribed ;  though  Bishop 
tiorne  did  not  live  till  it  was  published. 
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Doctor  George  Berkeley,  of  late  years  a  Pre- 
bendary of  the  church  of  Canterbury  and 
Chancellor  of  Brecknock,  was  then  Mr.  George 
Berkeley,  a  student  of  Christ-churchy  a  son  of 
that  celebrated  pattern  of  virtue,  science,  and 
apostolical  zeal,  Dr.  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne 
in  the  kingdom  pf  Ireland ;  who  chose  to  spend 
the  latter  days  of  his  life  in  retirement  at  Ox-^ 
ford,  while  his  son  was  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Between  this  gentleman  and  Mr. 
Home  a  very  early  intimacy  commenced,  and 
much  of  their  time  was  spent  in  each  other's 
company.  Under  the  training  and  with  the 
example  of  so  excellent  a  father,  Mr.  Berkeley 
grew  up  into  a  firm  believer  of  the  Christiaa 
religion,  and  discovered  an  affectionate  regard 
to  every  man  of  letters,  who  was  ready,  like 
himself,  to  explain  and  defend  it.  He  was 
consequently  a  very  zealous  admirer  of  Mr. 
Home  ;  and  the  one  had  the  happiness  of  be-^ 
longing  to  the  Chapter,  while  the  other  for  se- 
veral years  was  Dean  of  Canterbur)'  :  and  when 
Jiis  friend  was  removed  to  the  See  of  Norwich, 
Dr.  Berkeley  preached  his  Consecration  Sermon 
at  Lambeth;  an  act  of  respect  for  which  he  had 
reserved  himself,  having  been  under  a  persuasion, 

for 
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for  some  years  before/  that  he  should  see  Mr. 
Home  become  a  Bishop.     His  discourse  *  on 
that  occasion  shewed  him  to  be  a  true  son  and 
an  able  minister  of  the  church  of  England : 
and  another  discourse,  originally  delivered  on  a 
30th  of  January,  and  reprinted  since  with  large 
and  curious  annotations,  has  distinguished  him 
for  as  firm  and  loyal  a  subject  to  his  king  and 
the  laws  of  his  country.     Dr.  Berkeley  was  very 
greatly  esteemed  by  his  patron  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Seeker,  with  whom  he  had  much  in- 
fluence ;  and  he  never  ceased  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  till  he  had  obtained  preferment  from  him 
for  one  of  his  old  friends,  who  had  no  other 
prospect.     The  father  of  Dr.  Berkeley  has  been 
made  known  to  the  world  by  a  few  happy  words 
of   Mr.  Pope  :    but  the  following  anecdote, 
which  is  preserved  among  the  private  notes  of 
Bishop  Home,  will  give  us  a  more  exact  idea  of 
his  character.     Bishop  Atterbury,  having  heard 
much  of  Mr.  Berkeley,    wished  to  see  him. 
Accordingly,  he  was  one  day  introduced  to  him 

by 

♦  This  Sermon  is  now  published,  and  may,  not  impro- 
perly; be  boand  up  with  this  volume,  if  the  reader  pleases. 
The  title  of  it  is.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Episco- 
pacy, in  a  discourse  preached  at  the  Consecration  of  George 
Home,  D.D.  &c,&c 
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by  the  Earl  of  Berkeley.  After  some  time, 
Mr.  Berkeley  left  the  room  :  on  which  Lord 
Berkeley  said  to  the  Bishop,  "  Does  my  cousin 
**  answer  your  Lordship's  expectations  ?'*  The 
Bishop,  lifting  up  his  hands  in  astonishment, 
replied,  "  So  much  understanding,  so  much 
"  knowledge,  so  much  innocence,  and  such 
**  humihty,  I  did  not  think  had  been  the  per- 
«^  tion  of  any  but  angels,  till  I  saw  this  gentle- 
"  man."  The  passage  is  taken  from  Hughes*s 
Letters.    IL  2.* 

Mr.  Samuel  Glasse,  a  student  of  Christ- 
church,  who  had  the  repute  he  merited  of 
being  one  of  the  best  scholars  from  Westminster 
school,  was  another  of  Mr.  Home's  intimate 
friends,  and  continued  to  love  and  admire  him 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  The 
world  need  not  be  told  what  Dr.  Glasse  has 
been  doing  since  he  left  the  University,  as  a 
divine,  as  a  magistrate,  and  as  a  teacher  and 
tutor  of  the  first  eminence  ;  of  whose  useful 
labours,  the  gospel,  the  law,  the  church,  the 
bar,  the  schools  of  learning,  the  rich  and  the 

poor, 

•  Dr.  Berkeley,  the  excellent  son  of  an  excellent  fether, 
changed  this  world  (in  which  he  had  seen  much  trouble)  fer 
a  beuer,  oa  the  day  of  Epiphany  1795,  before  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  went  to  the  pressb 
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poor,  have  long  felt  and  confessed  the  benefit : 
^nd  may  theyjiong  continue  so  to  do!  although 
it  may  be  said,  without  any  suspicion  of  flat- 
tery, in  the  words  of  the  Poet— «ow  deficit  alter 
auretis-=--z,  son,  whose  learning,  abilities  and 
good  principles  have  alrealdy  entided  him  to  the 
thanks  of  his  country,  and  will  secure  his  fame 
with  posterity. 

This  gentleman,  the  son  of  Dr.  G.  dis- 
tinguished himself  very  early  in  life  by  his  un- 
common proficiency  in  Hebrew  literature,  which 
procured  him  the  favour  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  and 
a  studentship  of  Christ-church.  He  has  since 
acquired  a  great  addition  of  fame  as  a  classical 
scholar,  by  his  elegant  translation  into  Greek 
Iambics  of  Mason's  Caractacus,  and  Milton's 
Samson  Agonistes,  adapted  in  form,  and  style, 
and  manner,  to  the  ancient  Greek  drama  ♦. 
And  he  has  recently  shewn  himself  an  elegant 

English 

♦  Though  I  speak  with  respect  of  this,  as  a  work  of  great 
scholarship,  and  even  wonderful  in  a  young  man,  I  have  my 
doubts,  whether  any  Englishman  can  exhibit  unexceptionable 
Greek  versification,  in  which  a  Critic  cannot,  with  a  mi. 
croscope  in  his  hand,  and  a  little  jealousy  in  his  eye,  discover 
flavrs  and  pinholes ;  and  that  a  Greek  version  of  a  fine 
English  Poem,  whoever  produces  it,  will  at  last  be  but  a  bad 
likeness  of  a  good  thing  :  which  may  be  said  without  im- 
peaching 

6 
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English  writer^  as  well  as  a  pious  and  well  in^ 
formed  divine,  by  his  publication  of  the  Con- 
templations of  Bishop-  Hall,  in  a  form  very 
much  improved.  He  had  prepred  a  Dedication 
of  that  excellent  work  to  Bishop  Home  ;  but 
the  Bishop  dying,  while  the  work  was  depend- 
ing,  an  advertisement  is  prefixed,  which  does 
great  honour  to  his  memory. 

From  Westminster-school  there  came,  at  an 
earlier  period,  a  Mr.  John  Hamilton  of  Univer- 
sity College,  whose  father  was  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  his  mother  a  lady  of  high 
rank.  This  amiable  young  man,  for  the  polite- 
ness of  his  behaviour,  his  high  accomplish- 
ments, his  vivacity  of  temper  and  readiness  of 
wit,  was  a  companion  equally  respectable  and 
desirable  ;  so  nearly  allied  in  disposition  and 
abilities  to  the  two  characters  of  Mr.  Watson 
and  Mr.  Home,  that  a  strict  friendship  grew  up 
between  them.     The  example  of  some  seducing 

companions 

peaching  the  parts  or  the  diligence  of  any  translator.  When 
a  man  writes  in  a  dead  language,  he  docs  it  at  a  great 
hazard  :  and  I  have  heard  this  matter  carried  to  such  a 
nicety  by  a  person  of  distinguished  learning,  as  to  suppose  it 
dangerous,  even  in  Latin  composition,  to  put  a  noun  and  a 
verb  together,  unless  you  can  find  that  noun  and  that  verb 
actually  standing  together  in  some  native  Latin  writer  of 
flowed  authorst}'. 
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companions  from  Westniinstcr-school  had  ren- 
dered him  for  a  while  dissipated  and  thought-* 
less  :  but  when  the  time  approached,  in  which 
be  was  required  to  prepare   himself  for  holy 
orders,  he  determined  to  become  a  clergymail 
in  good  earnest ;   gave  himself  up  to  study  arid 
retirement ;  and  was  known  to  rise  frequently 
at  four  o'clock  in  a  summer's  morning,  to  read 
the  works  of  St.  Austin.     With  this  disposition^ 
it  is  no  Wonder  he  was  ready  to  embrace  every 
opportimity  of   deriving    more    light    to    his 
Christian  studies.     He  therefore  soon  became  a 
Hebrew  student  in  common  with  his  friends, 
and  made  a  rapid  progress  in  divinity.     For  a 
time  he  took  upon  himself  the  curacy  of  Bed- 
ington  in  Surrey  :  but  he  was  soon  advanced 
to    the  archdeaconry  of    Raphoe  in  Ireland, 
having  first  obtained  a  presentation  to  the  va- 
luable living  of  Taboyne ;  where,  to  the  loss 
of  the  world,  and  the  unspeakable  grief  of  the 
author  of  these  papers,  to  whom  he  was  a  most 
affectionate  and  valuable  friend,  he  soon  after- 
wards died.     In  the  beginning  of  his  indisposi- 
tion^  he  had  been  almost  miraculously  restored 
at  Bristol  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1754,  just 
at  the  time  when  the  living  was  given  to  him 
by  Lord  Abercorn  his  relation,  and  the  dignity 
VOL.  XII.  E  superadded 
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superadded  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  Ire- 
land was  a  stage,  on  which  his  learning  and 
principles,  his  active  zeal,  his  polite  manners 
and  great  abilities,  were  much  wanted.  They 
have  at  this  time  but  a  mean  opinion  of  that 
kind  of  learning  which  this  young  archdeacon 
so  much  valued  and  affected.  Had  he  lived, 
he  might  have  done  much  good  in  bringing 
over  many  considerable  persons  to  an  attentive 
study  of  the  Scripture,  which  had  produced  so 
happy  an  effect  upon  himself.  But,  alas  !  in- 
stead of  this,  it  is  now  reported,  that  the  coun- 
try has  been  considerably  hurt  in  its  principles 
by  some  modern  writings,  which  have  lately 
come  into  vogue  ;  of  which  it  is  not  my  busi- 
ness in  this  place  to  speak  more  particularly. 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure,  thus  to  take  a 
review,  hasty  as  it  has  been,  of  some  of  those 
excellent  persons  with  whom  Mr.  Home  was 
connected  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  A  reader, 
who  is  a  strainger  to  all  the  parties,  may  suspect 
that  I  have  turned  my  pen  to  the  making  of 
extraordinary  characters  ;  but  I  trust  he  will 
take  my  word  for  it,  that  I  have  only  made 
them  such  as  I  found  them  ;  and  such  as  the 
late  good  Bishop  their  friend  would  have  re- 
presented them,  had  he  been  alive  and  called 
4  upon 
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upon  to  do  them  justice.  I  am  convinced^  his 
own  pen  would  have  given  more  to  some,  not 
less  to  any  :  and  that  he  would  have  mentioned 
others  of  whom  I  have  not  spoken ;  for  cer- 
tainly I  might  have  added  many  to  the  col- 
lection ;  such  as  the  Rev.  John  Auchmuty, 
whose  father  was  Dean  of  Armagh,  and  who 
used  to  amuse  us  with  an  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures at  Tetuan  in  Africa,  during  his  chap- 
lainship  under  Admiral  Forbes  :  Mr.  James 
Stillingfleet,  a  grandson  to  the  celebrated  and 
learned  Bishop  of  that  name  ;  first  one  of  the 
Hebrew  Exhibitioners  at  Wadham  College  ;  af- 
terwards Fellow  of  Merton,  and  now  Preben- 
dary of  Worcester  :  Mr.  Greorge  Downing, 
another  Hebrew  Exhibitioner  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege, and  now  a  Prebendary  of  Ely,  whom 
Mr.  Home  admired  and  respected  for  those 
virtues  and  qualifications,  which  have  endeared 
him  to  all  his  acquaintance.  To  these  I  might 
add  Mr.  Edward  Stillingfleet,  a  Gentleman 
Commoner  of  Wadham ;  the  Reverend  John 
Whitaker,  now  so  well  known  by  his  learned 
and  valuable  writings  ;  with  others  of  like  cha- 
racter and  literature,  to  none  of  whom  do  I 
mean  any  disrespect  if  I  have  omitted  tliem. 
There  was  one  very  learned  gentleman  in  par- 
JB  2  ticukuv 
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ikular^  Mr.  Forsier  of  Corpus  Christi  Ccdlegc, 
who  published  a  beautiful  quarto  edition  of  die 
Hebrew  Bible.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  profound  scholar,  and  was  a  great  favourite 
with  Bishop  Butler^  author  di  the  celebrated 
^^^t^gyy  &c.  This  learned  man  introduced 
hknself  to  Mr.  Hbrne's  acquaintance,  only  for 
the  opportunity  of  conferring  with  him  on  some 
principles  which  he  had  newly  adopted  in  Phi- 
losopby  and  Divinity.  How  far  Mr.  Home 
and  Mr.  Forster  proceeded  in  the  argument,  I 
cannot  exactly  say ;  but  this  I  well  remember, 
that,  when  the  consuhtanlialify  of  the  elemenU 
came  into  question,  Mr.  Forster  did  not  seem 
to  think  that  (jtoctrine  improbable,  which  later 
enquiries  hare  rendered  much  less  so :  and  al-* 
lowed,  that  if  the  public  were  once  satisfied  in 
that  particular,  he  believed  very  few  objections 
would  be  made  to  the  philosophical  scheme  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson  *. 

i  am  now  to  conclude  with  a  character,  which 
I  introduce  with  some  reluctance  ;  but  it  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  omitted  in  ah  account  of  Mr. 
Homers  literary  connections ;  and  some  useful 

moral 

*  See  Mr.  Home's  Apologj  \  where  this  confintnct  with 
^Au  Foster  is  alluded  to* 
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moral  attends  it  in  every  drcumstoiice :  the 
character  I  mean  is  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Dod(L 
Humanity  should  speak  as  tenderly  of  him  as 
truth  will  permit,  in  consideration  of  bis  severe 
and  lamentable  £ite. 

A  similitude  in  dieir  studies  and  their  princi- 
ples produced  an  acquaintance  between  Mr« 
Home  and  Mr.  Dodd :  for  when  Mr.  Dodd 
began  the  world,  he  was  a  zealous  favourer  of 
Hebrew  learning,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
a  preacher ;  in  which  capacity  he  undoubtedly 
excelled  to  a  certain  degree,  and  in  his  time 
did  much  good.  After  Mr.  Dodd  had  beeii 
noticed  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  for 
some  of  his  exercises,  he  made  himself  known 
to  the  public  by  an  English  poetical  translation 
of  CalUmachus^  in  which  he  discovered  a  poe- 
tical genius.  Of  the  Pre&ce  to  the  translatioa 
of  Callimachus,  which  gives  the  best  general 
account,  that  was  ever  given  in  so  short  a  com« 
pass,  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  the  greater 
part  was  written  for  him  by  Mr.  Home.  It  is 
supposed,  with  good  reason,  that  Mr.  Dodd 
was  obliged  to  others  of  his  friends  for  several 
useful  notes  on  the  text  of  Callimachus.  He 
makes  a  particular  acknowlegement  to  the  Rev. 
£  3  Mr, 
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Mr.  Parkhurst,  ^^  from  whose  sound  judgment^ 
^^  enlarged  understanding,  unwearied  applica- 
**tion,  and  generous  openness  of  heart,  the 
"  world  has  great  and  valuable  fruits'to  expect." 
Archbishop  Seeker  conceived  a  favourable  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Dodd^  from  his  perfonnances  in 
the  pulpit ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Archbishop,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  the  sermons  at  Lady  Moyer^s 
Lectures.  But  this  unhappy  gendeman,  having 
a  strong  desire,  like  many  other  young  men  of 
parts,  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world,  with  a 
turn  to  an  expensive  way  of  living  ;  and  finding 
that  his  friends,  who  unhappily  were  suffering 
under  the  damnatory  title  of  HuUhinsonians, 
would  never  be  permitted  (as  the  report  then 
was)  to  rise  to  any  eminence  in  the  Church  ; 
Mr.  Dodd  thought  it  more  prudent  to  leave 
them  to  their  fate,  with  the  hope  of  succeeding 
better  in  some  other  way :  and,  to  purge  him- 
self in  the  eye  of  the  world,  he  wrote  expressly 
against  them  ;  laying  many  grievous  things  to 
their  charge  ;  some  of  which  were  true,  when 
applied  to  particular  persons  ;  some  greatly 
exaggerated ;  and  some  utterly  felse ;  as  it 
may  well  be  imagined,  when  it  is  considered 

that 
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that  the  author  was  writing  to  serve  an  in- 
terest *• 

There  could  be  no  better  judge  than  Mr. 
Dodd  himself  of  the  motives  on  which  he  had 
assumed  a  new  character.  He  certainly  did 
himself  some  good,  in  the  opinion  of  those, 
who  thought  he  was  grown  wiser :  but  being 
sensible  how  far  he  had  carried  some  things,  and 
how  much  he  had  lost  himself,  in  the  esteem 
of  his  old  friends,  he  was  anxious  to  know  what 
some  of  them  said  about  him.  He  therefore 
applied  himself  one  day  to  a  lady  of  great  un- 
derstanding and  piety,  who  knew  him  well,  and* 
who  also  knew  most  of  them ;  desiring  her  to 
tell  him,  what  Mr.  such  an  one  said  of  him  ? 
E  4  He 

♦  When  it  was  under  deliberation  whether  any  answer 
should  be  given  to  this  book  of  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Home  ob- 
jected  to  it  in  the  following  terms,  which  discover  his  great 
prudence  and  judgment.  '<  Whoever  shall  answer  it,  wiU  ht 
'<  under  the  necessity  of  appearing  as  a  partizan,  which  In 
''  these  times  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  I  had 
**  much  rather  the  name  of  Hutchinson  were  dropped,  and 
**  the  useful  things  in  him  recommended  to  the  world,  with 
*'  their  evidence,  in  another  manner  than  they  have  been, 
**  Mankind  are  tired  and  sick  (I  am  sure  I  am  for  one)  with 
*^  the  fruitless  squabbles  and  altercations  about  etymologies 
**  and  particularities.  In  the  mean  time,  the  great  plan  of 
"  Philosophy  and  Theology,  that  must  instruct  and  edify, 
"  lies  dormant." 
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He  says  of  you,  answered  she— Z)^mu  iatk 
forsaken  us^  having  Joved  this  present  world :  with 
which  he  appeared  to  be  much  affected.  Not 
that  the  thing  had  actually  been  said^  so  far  as 
I  know  *,  by  the  person  in  question  ;  but  she, 
knowing  the  propriety  with  which  it  might  have 
been  said,  gave  him  the  credit  of  it.  There 
was  a  general  appearance  of  vanity  about  Mr. 
Dodd,  which  was  particularly  disgusting  to 
Mr.  Home,  who  had  none  of  it  himself;  and 
the  levity,  with  which  he  had  totally  cast  off 
his  former  studies,  being  added  to  it,  both  to- 
gether determined  him  to  drop  the  acquaintance 
with  little  hesitation.  He  not  only  avoided  his 
company,  but  conceiving  a  dislike  as  well  to 
his  moral  as  to  his  literary  character,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  such  an  account  of  him  in 
one  of  the  public  papers,  as  made  him  very  ri- 
diculous, under  the  name  of  Tom  Dingle.  Not 
long  afterwards  Mr.  Foote  brought  him  upon 
the  stage  for  a  transaction  which  reflected  great 
dishonour  upon  a  clergyman,  and  for  which  the 
King  ordered  him  to  be  struck  off  the  list  of  his 
chaplains. 

The  revolt  of  Mr.  Dodd,  if  he  meant  to  raise 
himself  in  the  world  by  it,  did  by  no  means 

answer 

♦  But  I  am  now  informed,  it  actually  was  said. 
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answer  his  purpose.  It  brought  him  into  £m>ar 
with  Lord  Chesterfield;  but  that  did  much 
more  hurt  to  his  mind/ than  good  to  his  fbr- 
tunc.  The  farther  he  advanced  in  life,  the 
more  he  became  embarrassed :  and  his  mora! 
conduct  was  commonly  known  to  be  so  far  de- 
praved, that  a  late  celebrated  gentleman  of 
Clapham,  who  was  privy  to  it,  is  said  to  have 
predicted  some  years  before,  that  he  would 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  How  unsearchable 
are  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  divine  Providence! 
The  worldly  policy  of  Dr.  Dodd  lost  him  the 
friendship  of  some  wise  and  good  men^  parti- 
cularly of  Mr.  Home,  but  procured  for  him  the 
favour  of  Liord  Chesterfield ;  and  that  favour 
tempted  him  to  another  step  of  policy,  which 
brought  him  to  his  death.  The  memory  of 
Dr.  Johnson  is  much  to  be  honoured  for  the 
tender  part  he  took  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Dodd 
during  the  time  of  his  affliction.  And  let  it  be 
remembered,  in  justice  to  his  former  friends, 
that  few  persons  were  more  deeply  af&cted  by 
his  lamentable  end  than  some  of  those  who  had 
been  under  the  necessity  of  dropping  his  ac- 
quaintance. I  have  it  on  the  best  authority^ 
that  one  of  them  kept  a  solemn  fast  till  night 
on  the  day  of  his  execution,   and  afterwards 

moralized 
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moralized  very  seriously  upon  his  fate  in  one  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  time. 

From  this  account  of  Mr.  Home's  friends 
and  acquaintance  I  return  now  to  the  history  of 
his  studies.  When  a  young  man  of  a  vigorous 
mind  determines,  in  these  latter  days  of  the 
Church,  to  make  himself  learned,  he  is  in 
great  danger,  from  the  books  he  may  read,  and 
the  company  into  which  he  may  fall ;  notwith- 
standing the  integrity  of  his  mind,  and  the  pu- 
rity of  his  intentions.  If  he  join  himself  to  a 
party,  he  will  be  imder  the  influence  of  an  af- 
fection, which  is  very  properly  called  partiality ; 
and  which  inclines  him  to  favour  the  measures 
of  his  party  indiscriminately ;  and  therefore  does 
great  hurt  to  the  judgment.  He  is  apt  to  praise 
and  censure,  to  love  and  hate,  not  with  his  own 
spirit,  but  with  the  spirit  of  his  party.  With 
their  singularities,  whatever  they  may  be,  he 
will  find  little  fault ;  and,  if  they  have  errors, 
they  are  such  as  he  will  not  soon  discover.  To 
this  danger  Mr.  Home  was  exposed,  as  a  reader 
of  Hutchinson.  I  shall  therefore  describe  it 
more  particularly,  and  shew  how  and  by  what 
means  he  escaped  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  pre- 
served the  independency  of  his  understanding  : 
in  doing  which,  if  I  can  do  it  feithfully,  I  shall 

certainly 
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certsdnly  make  myself  of  some   use   to   the 
public. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  fell  into  a  new  and  uncom« 
mon  train  of  thinking  in  Philosophy,  Theology, 
and  Heathen  Antiquity;  and  appears  to  have 
learned  much  of  it  from  the  Hebrew,  which  he 
studied  in  a  way  of  his  own  :  but  as  he  laid  too 
great  a  stress  in  many  instances  on  the  cfvidence 
of  Hebrew  Etymology,  his  admirers  would  na» 
turally  do  the  same  :  and  some  of  them  carried 
the  matter  so  fer,  that  nothing  else  would  go 
down  with  them  ;  till  by  degrees  they  adopted 
a  mode  of  speaking,  which  had  a  nearer  re* 
semblance  to  cant  and  jargon,  than  to  sound  and 
sober  learning.  To  this  weakness  those  persons 
were  most  liable,  who  had  received  the  fewest 
advantages  from  a  learned  education.  This  was 
the  case  with  some  sensible  tradesmen  and  me* 
chanics,  who,  by  studying  Hebrew,  with  the 
assistance  of  English  only,  grew  conceited  of 
their  learning,  and  carried  too  much  sail  with 
too  little  ballast.  Of  this  Mr.  Home  was  very 
soon  aware ;  and  he  was  in  so  little  danger  oi 
following  the  example,  that  I  used  to  hear  him 
display  the  foibles  of  such  persons  with  that 
mirth  and  good  humoiu*  which  he  had  ready  at 
band  upon  all  occasions.  With  the  like  dis- 
cretion 
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cretion  and  candour^  he  allowed  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sharp  of  Durham  all  that  could  reasonably 
be  allowed,  when  he  attacked  the  followers  of 
Hutchinson  upon  the  Etymological  quarter, 
where  they  seemed  most  vulnerable,  or,  where 
they  might  at  least  be  annoyed  with  most  ap» 
pearance  of  advantage  :  and  he  never,  through 
the  whde  course  of  his  life,  was  a  friend  to  the 
etymological  part  of  the  controversy ;  as  it  ap« 
pears  from  his  writings ;  in  which  Hebrew  ety-» 
mology,  however  he  might  apply  to  it  for  him* 
self,  is  rarely  if  ever  insisted  upon.  In  some 
of  his  private  letters,  one  of  which  has  been 
already  referred  to  in  a  note,  he  declared  his 
mind  very  freely  on  the  inexpediency  of  squab* 
bling  about  words,  when  there  were  so  many 
things  to  be  brought  forward,  which  were  <rf 
greater  importance,  and  would  admit  of  less 
dispute. 

A  farther  danger  arose  from  that  custom,  in 
which  some  of  the  followers  of  Mr.  Hutchinson 
had  too  freely  indulged  themselves,  of  treating 
their  opponents  with  too  great  asperity  and  con- 
tempt. Hutchinson  himself  was  very  repre- 
hensible in  this  respect,  as  well  in  his  conver* 
sation  as  in  his  writings  ;  and  thereby  lost  much 
of  that  influence  with  men  of  learning,  which 

he 
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be  might  hare  preserved^  bad  he  considered  it 
as  a  duty  to  be  more  temperate  and  fteiible  in 
his  manner  of  addressing  the  pubUc.  But  he 
was  a  man  of  a  warm  and  hasty  spirit^  like 
Martin  Luther;  who  to  certadn  modern  specu- 
lations in  Philosophy  and  Theology  could  pre- 
serve no  more  respect  than  Luther  did  to  the 
cnrors  of  Popery.  How  hx  the  circumstances 
they  both  were  under,  the  ical  by  which  tbey 
were  actuated,  and  the  provocations  tbey  met 
with  from  the  world,  will  justify  tiiem  in  the 
use  of  intemperate  language,  can  be  known 
only  to  God,  to  whom  they  must  give  an  ac- 
count. But  whatever  excuses  may  be  made  for 
die  principals,  we  do  not  see  how  they  can  be 
extended  to  those  who  succeeded.  Some  of 
these  however  did  clsum  for  themselves  the  like 
privilege,  and  gave  great  offence  to  persons  of 
cooler  judgment.  The  world  will  not  suffer 
things  to  be  forced  upon  them.  When  men 
are  angry,  it  is  always  supposed  they  have  but 
litde  to  say,  and  are  provoked  by  a  sense  of  the 
insufficiency  of  themselves  and  their  cause.  It 
was  a  wise  saying  of  Lord  Coke,  the  famous 
lawyer,  "  Whatever  grief  a  man  hath,  ill  words 
^  work  no  good,  and  learned  counsel  never  use 
"  them."    To  this  wise  and  excellent  maxim 

the 
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the  followers  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  did  not  in 
general  attend  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  It 
filled  them  with  indignation,  to  see  how  little 
they  prevailed  against  the  perverse  treatment  of 
some  ill-disposed  adversaries :  and,  if  they  had 
found  such  principles  as  they  thought  of  use  to 
themselves,  it  was  a  mortification  to  see  them 
overlooked  and  disdained  by  others.  But  there 
was  so  much  sweetness  in  the  natural  temper  of 
Mr.  Home,  that  no  bitter  weed  could  take  root 
there ;  and  the  intemperance  of  others  only 
served  to  put  him  the  more  upon  his  guard  ;  of 
which  we  have  a  happy  example  in  his  State  of 
the  Case  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr. 
Hutchinson.  This  was  one  of  his  earliest  com- 
positions ;  in  which  the  argument  is  conducted 
throughout  with  perfect  modesty,  civility,  and 
a  proper  respect  to  all  parties.  I  have  heard 
him  admire  greatly  that  calmness  for  which  the 
Chinese  are  so  remarkable,  although  it  borders 
in  some  degree  upon  cunning  or  stupidity. 
**  The  only  way  for  a  man  to  gain  the  favour  of 
**  the  Chinese  is  to  set  forth  his  reasons  in  the 
^^  coolest  manner ;  that  people  being  of  such  a 
^'  disposition,  as  to  despise  the  most  rational 
'^  arguments,  if  delivered  with  anger."  The 
same,  said  he,  is  true  of  mankind  in  general. 

The 
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The  learning,  which  disposes  us  to  affect  a 
superiority  over  other  mcui  is  too  generally  at- 
tended by  a  foi^etfulness  of  God :  and  it  has 
therefore  been  well  observed,  that  knowledge 
though  a  good  thing  in  itself,  as  light  is  when 
compared  with  darkness,  is  apt  to  puff*  us  up : 
while  charity,  which  is  an  humble  and  submis- 
sive virtue,  edifieth ;  that  is,  buiMs  us  up  in 
the  way  of  grace,  and  makes  us  better  Chris* 
tians.  So  far  as  knowledge,  though  of  the 
purest  sort,  infuses  pride,  just  sO  far  it  extin- 
guishes devotion.  It  was  therefore  objected  to 
the  new  Hebrew  students,  that  they  were  a  car- 
nal sort  of  people,  so  full  of  scriptural  learn- 
ing, as  to  be  much  wanting  in  a  due  regard  to 
scriptural  piety.  The  intelligent  reader  will 
easily  guess  from  what  quarter  such  an  accusa- 
tion would  arise.  It  came  from  those  who  are 
apt  to  ofiend  in  another  way ;  who  suppose  that 
an  appearance  of  godly  zeal,  and  a  passion 
to  save  souls,  will  supply  the  defects  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge :  but  without  it,  there  will  not 
be  Christian  prudence ;  and  such  persons,  neg- 
lecting to  inform  themselves,  suffer  under  the 
want  of  judgment,  and  are  carried  into  delu- 
sion, of  which  they  do  not  see  «the  consequen- 
ces.    Ignorant  piety,  like  ignorant  ingenuity, 

must 
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must  go  tD  scbocdi^  beiiMre  it  will  be  able  to 
work  surely  and  with  good  effect.  It  muat  itr 
self  be  taught  before  k  can  be  fit  to  teach 
Qtbefs.  The  great  Lord  Bacon  observed  of  the 
first  Puritans^  that  they  reasoned  powerfully  on 
the  necessity  of  a  serious  piety ;  and  brought 
men  well  to  the  question,  what  must  I  do  to  bt 
saved  f  But  when  they  had  done  this^  they 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  give  them  an  answer. 
There  is  danger  to  man  on  every  side :  learnii^ 
is  tempted  to  overlook  piety ;  and  piety  thinks 
there  is  no  use  of  learning.  Happy  is  he  who 
preserves  himself  from  both  these  errors :  wbo^ 
while  he  seeks  wisdom,  applies  it  first  to  the  re» 
formation  of  his  own  life,  and  then  to  the  lives 
of  other  men !  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
persuasion  of  Mr.  Home ;  in  whose  earliest 
writings  we  find  such  a  tincture  of  devotion, 
that  some  of  his  readers,  who  valued  themselves 
upon  their  discernment,  thought  his  warmth 
discovered  a  degree  of  enthusiasm;  that  he 
was  devout  overmuch;  and  consequently  we 
have  the  testimony  of  such  persons,  that  he  was 
not  wanting  in  Christian  piety.  Thus  much  at 
least  may  be  affirmed^  that  he  was  in  no  danger 
of  an  outward  formal  religion^  destitute  of  the 
vital  spirit  of  Quristianity. 

6  There 
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There  was  yet  another  danger  to  be  apprc* 
bended^    and  that  of  no  small  concern  to  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.     It  hap- 
pened, that  among  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson there  were  many  dissenters ;  who,  with 
all  the  information  they  had  acquired,  did  not 
appear  (as  might  reasonably  have  been  expect- 
ed) to  be  much  softened  in  their  prejudices 
against  the  constitution  of  this  Church. — ^With 
some  of  these  Mr.  Home  frequently  fell  into 
company ;  of  which  it  was  not  an  improbable 
consequence  (and  he  afterwards  was  aware  of  it) 
that  he  might  come  by  degrees  to  be  less  affect- 
ed, than  he  ought  to  be,  to  the  Church  of. 
which  he  was  a  member :  especially  as  there 
was  some  jealousy  already  in  the  minds  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  readers    against    their  superiors 
both  in  Church  and  State,  on  account  of  the 
unfeir  and  angry  treatment  (I  may  say,  persecu- 
tion) some  of  them  had  suffered,  and  the  dis- 
like and  aversion  which  their  principles  had  met 
with  from  persons  of  established  reputation. 
The  modest  and  civil  Letter  to  a  Bishop,  from 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland,  the  Honourable  Duncdn  Forbes,  had 
met  with  little  or  no  attention;   which,  with 
VOL.  XII.  F  many 
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many  other  slights  and  provocations,  contri- 
buted to  keep  them  in  no  very  good  hvimour : 
so  that  it  was  to  be  feared  they  would  J^e  too 
ready  to  hear,  what  others  might  be  too  ready 
to  suggest.  With  some  of  our  dissenters,  it  is 
too  much  the  custom  to  turn  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  and  their  profession  into  ridicule;  a 
sort  of  behaviour  which  should  always  be 
avoided  by  religious  men,  when  religion  is  the 
subject.  A  piece  was  handed  about,  which 
calls  itself  a  Dialogue  upon  Bishops ;  a  sly  and 
malignant  invective,  in  a  strain  of  irony,  and  by 
no  means  destitue  of  wit,  against  the  Prelates 
of  this  Church.  The  thing  is  written  in  the 
same  spirit  with  the  Martin  Mar-Prelate  of  the 
old  Puritans,  though  in  a  superior  strain  of 
irony;  and  had  for  its  author  a  man  whose 
name  was  Biron,  a  Dissenting  Teacher  of  emi- 
nence ;  whose  works  are  collected  together,  and 
published,  under  the  terrific  title  of  The  Pillars 
of  Priestcraft  Shaken.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land, whose  religion  is  here  intended  by  the 
word  priestcrafty  never  had  a  more  willing  ad- 
versary than  this  man ;  unless  it  were  Gordon^ 
the  author  of  the  Independent  Whig ;  whose 
writings,  plentifully  dispersed  there,  contri* 
4  bated 
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buted  not  a  little  to  the  revolt  of  America,  by 
rendering  the  Americans  more  disaffected  to 
the  religion  of  the  mother  country. 

So  long  as  a  connexion  remained  with  .the 
non-conforming  readers  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  it 
was  expected  by  them,  that  all  Church  difFer- 
enoes  would  be  laid  aside,  as  matters  of  no  sig- 
mficarion ;  and  that  both  parties  would  join 
bands  against  the  common  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity. Things  being  thus  disposed,  an  oc- 
currence intervened,  to  which  Mr.  Home,  as 
it  appears  from  some  of  his  letters,  imputed 
the  breach  which  afterwards  took  place,  and 
his  own  deliverance,  in  consequence  of  it,  from 
all  danger  of  fanatical  infection. 

Dr.  Clayton,  then  Bishop  of  Clogher  in 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1750,  published  his  Essay 
on  Spirit,  with  design  to  recommend  the  Arian 
doctrine,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  suitable 
alterations  in  the  Liturgy.  The  favourers  of 
heresy  are  seldom  found  to  be  the  enemies  of 
schism  :  this  author  therefore,  to  strengthen 
his  party,  distinguished  himself  as  a  warm 
ftiend  to  the  cause  of  the  Sectaries ;  intimidat- 
ing the  Church  with  the  prospect  of  destruc- 
don,  unless  the  safety  of  it  were  provided  for 
by  a  timely  compliance  with  the  demands  of  its 
F  2  adversaries. 
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adversaries.  This  Essay,  being  reported  to 
coihe  from  a  person  of  such  eminence  in  the 
Church,  alarmed  her  friends  and  animated  her 
enemies.  It  carried  with  it  a  show  of  learning, 
and  some  subrilty  of  argument :  an  answer  to 
it  was  therefore  expected  and  wished  for. 

It  happened  at  this  rime,  that  I  was  settled 
at  Finedon  in  Northamptonshire,  as  Curate  to 
the  Reverend  Sir  John  Dolben ;  which  I  have 
reason  to  remember  as  a  most  happy  circum- 
stance in  the  early  part  of  my  life.  In  this  »- 
tuation  I  was  frequently  visited  by  my  friend 
and  fellow-student  Mr.  Home.  He  came  to 
me,  possessed  with  a  desire  of  seeing  an  An- 
swer to  this  Essay  on  Spirit ;  and  persuaded  me 
to  undertake  it.  All  circunistances  being  fa- 
vourable, no  objection  was  made  ;  and  accord- 
ingly down  we  sat  together  for  a  whole  month 
to  the  business.  The  house  of  my  patron  Sir 
John  Dolben  had  an  excellent  library ;  a  consi- 
derable part  of  which  had  descended  from 
Archbishop  Dolben ;  and  it  was  furnished  with 
books  in  every  branch  of  reading,  as  well  an- 
cient as  modern,  but  particularly  in  divinity 
and  ecclesiasrical  history.  In  a  country  parish, 
without  such  an  advantage,  our  attempt  had 
been  wild  and  hopeless :  but  with  it,  we  had  no 

fear 
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fear  of  being  at  a  loss  concerning  any  point  of 
learning  that  might  arise.     What  Bishop  Clay- 
ton (supposing  him  to  be  the  author  of  an  Es- 
say on  Spirit)  had  offered  in  favour  of  the  non- 
conformists, obliged  us  to  look  into  the  con- 
troversy between  them  and  the  Church,  which 
as  yet  we  had  never  considered  ;  and  to  con- 
sult such  historians  as  had  given  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  it.    This  inquiry  brought  many  things 
to  our  view,  of  which  we  had  never  heard ; 
and  contributed  very  much  to  confirm  us  in  the 
profession  to  which  we  had  been  educated: 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  raised  in  our  minds 
some  new  suspicions  against  our  non-conform- 
ing friends ;  and  the  occasion  called  upon  us  to 
say  some  things  which  it  could  not  be  very 
agreeable  to  them  to  hear,  so  long  as  they  per- 
sisted in  their  separation.     In   every  contro- 
versy, there  will  be  some  rough  places,  over 
which  the  tender-footed  will  not  be  able  to 
pass  without  being  hurt ;  and  when  this  hap- 
pens, they  will  probably  lay  upon  others  that 
&ult  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  themselves. 
It  happened  as  might  be  expected.     When  the 
Answer  was  published,  great  offence  was  taken ; 
and  they  who  had  argued  for  us,  as  Christians, 
in  a  common  cause^  began  now  to  show  them- 

P  3  selves 
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selves  as  enemies  to  the  Church  of  England, 
They  addressed  themselves  to  us  in  such  a 
strain,  to  the  one  by  letter,  to  the  other  in  con- 
versation, as  had  no  tendency  to  soften  or  con- 
ciliate ;  for  it  breathed  nothing  but  contempt 
and  defiance.  It  had  therefore  the  gc)od  effect 
of  obliging  us  to  go  on  still  farther  in  our  in- 
quiries, that  we  might  be  able  to  stand  our 
ground.  To  this  occurrence  it  was  first  owing, 
that  Mr.  Home  became  so  well  learned  in  the 
controversy  between  the  Church  and  the  Sec- 
taries, and  was  confirmed  for  life  in  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England*.  It  was  an- 
other 

♦  The  following  extract  from  a  long  letter  will  show  how 
his  mind  was  employed  at  the  time  when  it  was  written : 
*'  I  have  been  reading  some  of  the  works  of  Dr.  George 
**  Hicks  against  the  Romanists*  He  is  a  sound  and  acute 
**  reasoner,  and  differs  from  Leslie  in  this,  that  whereas 
«*  Leslie's  method  was,  to  single  out  one  point  which  he 
**  calls  the  jugulum  causa ^  and  stick  to  that ;  Hickcs  fbl. 
*'  lows  them  through  all  their  objections;  unravels  their 
<<  sophistry,  and  confirms  all  he  says  with  exact  and  clabo. 
**  rate  proofs.  He  shows  the  greatest  knowledge  of  pri- 
<*  mitive  antiquity,  of  fathers,  councils,  and  the  constitiu 
*«  tion  and  discipline  of  the  Church  in  the  first  and  purest 
<'  ages  of  it.  This  kind  of  learning  is  of  much  greater 
♦*  value  and  consequence  than  many  now  apprehend.  What, 
^f  next  after  the  Biblej  can  demand  a  Christian's  attention 

♦*  before 
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other  happy  circumstance,  that  in  the  issue,  by 
persons  of  more  impartiality,  the  Answer  to 
the  Essay  on  Spirit^  on  which  we  had  bestowed 
so  much  labour,  was  very  favourably  received ; 
especially  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  most  wanted. 
The  work  was  rendered  more  useful  by  the  op- 
portunity it  gave  us  of  explaining  some  abstruse 
articles  in  the  learning  of  antiquity ;  particu- 
larly, the  Hermetic,  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 
Trinities ;  which  the  writer  of  the  Essay  had 
pressed  into  his  service,  to  distract  the  minds 
of  his  readers,  without  pretending  to  know  the 
sense  of  them.  We  had  the  advantage  of  the 
author  in  this  subject,  from  having  been  per- 
mitted to  look  into  some  manuscript  papers  of 
p  4  a  learned 

"  before  the  hiwory  of  the  Church,  purchased  by  the  blood 
^*  of  Christ,  founded  by  inspired  apostles,  and  actuated  by 
'^  a  spirit  of  love  and  unity,  which  made  a  heaven  upon 
"  earth  even  in  the  midst  of  persecution,  and  enabled  them 
"  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  truth's  sake  ?  Much  I  am 
"  sure  is  done  by  that  cementing  bond  of  the  spirit,  which 
"  unites  Christians  to  their  head  and  to  one  another,  and 
'^  makes  them  consider  themselves  as  n)embers  of  the  same 
^^  body,  that  is  as  a  church,  as  a  fold  of  sheep,  not  aa 
"  straggling  individuals. — What  I  see  of  this  in  a  certain 
"  class  of  writers  determines  me  to  look  into  that  affair." 
Such  a  man  as  this,  so  far  advanced  in  the  days  of  his  youths 
would  pay  but  little  regard  to  shallow  reasonings  and  hasty 
language  from  the  enemies  of  uniformity* 
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a  learned  gentleman,  who  had  spent  several 
years  of  his  life  in  studying  the  mysteries  of 
the  ancient  Greek  Philosophy ;  which,  at  the 
bottom,  always  proved  to  be  Materialism.  In 
this  the  speculations  of  Heathen  Philosophers 
naturally  ended ;  and  so  do  the  speculations  of 
those  moderns  who  follow  them  in  their  ways 
of  reasoning. 

From  our  frequent  intercourse  with  the  li- 
brary above  mentioned,  we  had  the  gdod  for- 
tune to  meet  with  the.  works  of  the  Hcv. 
-Charles  Leslie  in  two  vols.  fol.  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  library  in  themselves  to  any 
young  student  of  the  Church  of  Eingland ;  and 
no  such  person,  who  takes  a  fancy  to  what  he 
there  finds,  can  ever  fall  into  Socinianism,  Fa- 
naticism, Popery,  or  any  other  of  those  more 
modern  corruptions  which  infest  this  Church 
and  Nation.  Every  treatise  comprehended  in 
that  collection  is  incomparable  in  its  way :  and 
I  shall  never  forget  how  Mr.  Home  expressed 
his  astonishment,  when  he  had  perused  what 
Mr.  Leslie  calls  the  History  of  Sin  and  Heresy  ; 
which,  from  the  hints  that  are  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  gives  an  account  how  they,  Sin  and 
Heresy,  were  generated  among  the  Angels  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  worid  :  "  It  is,"  said 

he, 
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he,  ^'as  if  the  man  had  looked  into  Heaven, 
*^  to  see  what  passed  there,  on  occasion  of  Lu- 
''  cifer's  rebellion." 

In  reading  Mr.  Leslie's  Socinian  controversy, 
he  was  highly  amused  with  a  curiosity,  which 
the  author  by  good  fortune,  though  with  great 
difficulty,  had  procured  and  presented  to  the 
public  in  an  English  translation  from  the 
Arabic.  It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Morocco 
Ambassador,  by  two  of  the  Socinian  fraternity 
in  England,  who  called  themselves  Tkvo  single 
Philosophers^  and  proposed  a  religious  compre- 
hension with  the  Turks:  the  said  Socinians 
having  discovered,  that  the  Turks  and  them^ 
selves  were  so  nearly  of  one  opinion,  that  very 
little  was  wanting  on  either  side  to  unite  them 
in  the  same  communion.  The  present  very 
learned  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Dr.  Horsley^ 
lighted  upon  the  same  thing  many  years  after- 
wards, and  was  so  much  struck  with  its  singu- 
larity, that  he  has  referred  to  it  in  his  works, 
to  show  how  naturally  the  religion  of  the  So- 
cinians ends  in  the  enthusiasm  of  Mahomet. 

The  sight  of  Mr.  Leslie's  two  Theological 
folios  prepared  Mr.  Home  for  reading  such  of 
his  Political  works  as  should  afterwards  fall  in 
his  way :  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  met  with 

a  periodical 
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.a  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of  The  Re^ 
hearsalsy  which  the  Author  had  published  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  Infidels  and 
JDissenters  were  most  busy  ;  and  had  conceived 
strong  hopes  (as  they  said  themselves)  of  de- 
stroying the  established  Church.  This, paper 
boldly  encountered  all  their  arguments;  dis- 
sected Sidney  and  Locke ;  confuted  the  repub- 
lican principles,  and  exposed  all  the  designs  of 
the  party.  That  party,  however,  had,  at  that 
•time,  interest  enough  to  get  the  paper,  which 
IxMre  so  hard  upon  them,  suppressed  by  autho- 
xity :  but  not  till  the  writer  had  done  the  best 
.of  his  work ;  which  made  him  boast,  notwith- 
standing what  had  happened,  that  he  had  sown 
those  seeds  of  orthodoxy  and  loyalty  m  this 
kingdom,  which  all  the  devils  hi  hell  would 
never  be  able  to  root  out  of  it.  This  singular 
work,  then  lately  re-pri;ited  in  six  volumes 
X1750)  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Home  at 
Oxford,  and  was  examined  with  equal  curiosity 
and  attention.  According  to  his  own  account, 
he  had  profited  greatly  by  the  reading  of  it^ 
and  the  work,  which  gave  to  one  man  of  ge- 
nius and  discernment  so  much  satisfaction,  must 
have  had  its  effect  on  many  others  \  insomuch 
that  it  is  highly  probable^  the  lo)^ty  found 

amongst 
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amongst  us  at  this  d^y,  and  by  which  the  mu 
tion  has  of  late  been  so  happily  preserved^  may 
have  grown  up  from  some  of  the  seeds  then 
sown  by  Mr.  Leslie :  and  I  have  some  authority 
for  what  I  say*.  This  I  know,  that  the  read« 
ing  of  that  work  begat  in  the  mind  of  Mr, 
Home  an  early  and  strict  attention  to  those  po- 
litical differences,  and  the  grounds  of  them^ 
which  have  at  sundry  times  agitated  this  coun- 
try, and  disturbed  public  af&irs. 

In  the  year  when  the  Jew  Bill  was  depend-^ 
ing,  and  after  it  had  passed  the  House,  he  fre- 
quently employed  himself  in  sending  to  an 
evening  paper  of  the  time  certain  communica- 
tions, which  were  much  noticed ;  while  the 
author  was  totally  unknown,  except  to  some  of 
his  nearest  acquaintance.  By  the  favour  of  a 
great  Lady,  it  was  my  fortune,  (though  then 
very  young)  to  be  at  a  table,  where  some  per- 
sons of  the  first  quality  were  assembled  ;  and  I 
heard  one  of  them-f  very  earnest  on  the  matter 
and  style  of  some  of  these  papers,  of  which  I 

knew 

*  No  farther  proof  of  this  will  be  wanting  to  those  in- 
telligent persons^  who  have  read  the  learned  Mf.  Whitaker't 
Real  Origin  of  Government,'  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
pieces  the  times  have  produced* 

t  Lord  Temple. 
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knew  the  secret  history ;  and  was  not  a  little 
diverted  when  I  heard  what  passed  about  them. 
To  the  author  of  those  papers  the  Jew  Bill 
gave  much  offence,  and  the  Marriage  BUI  not 
much  less.  He  was  highly  gratified  by  the 
part  taken  in  that  perilous  business  by  the  Re- 
verend William  Romaine,  who  opposed  the 
Considerations  dispersed  about  the  kingdom  in 
defence  of  the  Jew  Bill,  with  a  degree  of  spi- 
rit and  success,  which  reminded  us  of  Swift's 
exposition  to  Wood's  Half-pence  in  his  Dra- 
pier's  Letters. 

Mr.  Home  having  entered  upon  his  first  He- 
brew studies,  not  without  an  ardent  piety,  he 
was  ready  to  la,y  hold  of  every  thing  that  might 
advance  him  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  Christian  life.  He  accordingly  made  him- 
self well  acquainted  with  the  serious,  practical 
writings  of  the  Reverend  William  Law,  which, 
I  believe,  were  first  recommended  to  him  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Ra- 
phoe  in  Ireland,  or  by  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Patten  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  He  con- 
formed himself  in  many  respects  to  the  strict- 
ness of  Mr.  Law's  rules  of  devotion  ;  but  with- 
out any  danger  of  falling,  as  so  many  did,  after 
Mr.  Law's  example,  into  the  stupendous  reve- 
6  ries 
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lies  of  Jacob  Behmen,  the  German  Tlieoso- 
phist.  From  this  he  was  effectually  secured  by 
his  attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  forms  of 
the  primitive  Church,  in  which  he  was  well 
grounded  by  the  writings  of  Leslie,  and  also  of 
the  Primitive  Fathers,  some  of 'which  were  be- 
come familiar  to  him,  and  very  highly  esteem- 
ed. But  being  sensible  how  easy  it  was  for 
many  of  those  who  took  their  piety  from  Mr. 
Law,  to  take  his  errors  along  with  it,  he  drew 
up  a  very  useful  paper,  for  the  security  of  such 
persons  as  might  not  have  judgment  enough  to 
distinguish  properly,  under  the  title  of  Cautions 
to  the  Readers  of  Mr.  Law:  and  excellent  they 
are  for  the  purpose  intended :  they  show  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment. 

Some  worthy  ladies,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  reading  Mr.  Law,  had  from  thence  iilled 
their  heads  with  several  of  the  wild  notions  of 
Jacob  Behmen ;  and  were  zealous  in  making 
proselytes.  A  lady  of  fashion  in  Ireland,  of 
the  first  rate  for  beauty,  elegance  and  accom- 
plishment, was  going  apace  into  this  way,  at 
the  instance  of  a  proselyting  acquaintance.  Her 
situation  was  known  and  lamented  ;  and  it  was 

earnestly 
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earnestly  wished  that  somebody  would  under* 
take  to  open  her  eyes  before  she  Was  too  far 
gone.  Mr.  Home,  though  much  interested 
in  the  Success  of  such  an  attempt,  did  not  take 
the  office  upon  himself,  but  committed  it  to  a 
friend;  and  \ht  paper  produced  the  desired 
effect. 

When  the  writings  of  Leslie,  or  Law,  or 
Hutchinson,  were  before  Mr.  Home,  he  used 
them  with  judgment  and  moderation,  to  qua- 
lify and  temper  each  other :  he  took  what  v^ias 
excellent  from  all,  without  admitting  what  was 
exceptionable  from  any.  To  his  academical 
Greek  and  Latin  he  had  added  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Hebrew ;  and  having 
found  his  way  to  the  Christian  Fathers,  I  con- 
sider him  now  as  a  person  furnished  with  every 
light,  and  secured  from  every  danger,  which 
could  possibly  occur  to  him  as  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  consequently 
well  prepared  for  any  service  which  the  times 
might  require  of  him.  In  English  divinity,  he 
had  also  greatly  improved  himself  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  : 
firom  the  latter  of  which,  I  suppose  him  to  have 
derived  much  of  that  mildness  and  devotion, 

for 
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for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  conspicuous*. 
The  former,  Dr.  Jackson,  is  a  magazine  of 
theological  learning,  every  where  penned  with 
great  elegance  and  dignity,  so  that  his  style  is  a 
pattem  of  perfection.  His  writings,  once 
thought  inestimable  by  every  body  but  the  Cal- 
vinists,  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  would 
probably  have  continued  so,  but  for  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Merrick  of  Trinity  College  in  Oxford,  who 
brought  them  once  more  into  repute  with  many 
learned  readers.  The  early  extracts  of  Mr. 
Home,  which  are  now  remaining,  show  how 
much  information  he  derived  from  this  excel- 
lent writer ;  who  deserves  to  be  numbered  with 
the  English  Fathers  of  the  Church.  That 
there  cannot  be  in  the  Church  of  England  a 
useful  scholar,  unless  he  is  precise  in  following 
the  same  track  of  learning,  I  will  not  presume 

to 

•  From  many  passages  which  might  be  produced  from  his 
private  letters  and  his  printed  works,  no  English  writer 
seems  to  have  taken  his  fancy,  and  fallen  in  so  exactly  with 
his  own  disposition,  as  Dr.  Taylor ;  first  in  his  Life  of 
Christ,  then  in  his  Ductor  Dubitantium  or  Rule  of  Consci-  • 
cnce,  and  afterwards  in  his  Rule  and  £xercise  of  Holy . 
Dying,  which  he  calls  a  Golden  Tract,  and  the  author  of  it 
the  inimitable  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  See  his  Commentary 
en  Psalm  cxix.  v.  7 1  • 
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to  say  :  but  this  I  shall  always  think,  that  if 
we  arc  ever  to  see  another  Mr.  Home  ;  a  com- 
mentator, so  learned ;  a  preacher,  so  evange- 
lical; a  writer,  so  accomplished;  a  Christian, 
so  exemplary  ;  he  must  come  out  of  the  same 
school* 

With  his  mind  thus  furnished,  the  time  drew 
near  when  he  was  to  take  holy  orders.  This 
was  a  serious  affair  to  him':  and  he  entered  upon 
it,  as  every  candidate  ought  to  do,  with  a  reso- 
lution to  apply  the  studies  he  had  followed  to 
the  practice  of  his  ministry ;  and,  above  all  the 
rest,  his  study  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  Soon 
after  he  had  been  ordained,  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
1753,  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  he  related  the 
circumstance  by  letter  to  an  intimate  friend,  not 
without  adding  the  following  petition,  which  is 
well  worth  preserving :  "  May  he,  who  ordered 
"  Peter  three  times  to  feed  his  lambs,  give  me 
**  grace,  knowlege  and  skill,  to  watch  and  at- 
"  tend  to  the  flock,  which  he  purchased  upon 
**  the  cross,  and  to  give  rest  to  those  who  are 
**  under  the  burden  of  sin  or  sorrow  !  It  hath 
^*  pleased  God  to  call  me  to  the  ministry  in 
**  very  troublesome  times  indeed  ;  when  a  lion 
'^  and  a  bear  have  broken  into  the  fold,  and  are 
^<  making  havock  among  the  sheep.    With  a 

"firm. 
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"  firm,  though  humble  confidence,  do  I  pur- 
"  pose  to  go  forth ;  not  in  my  own  strength, 
"  but  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God ;  and 
•'  may  he   prosper  the  work  of  my  hands  I" 
He  came  to  me  then  resident  upon  the  curacy 
of  Finedon  in  Northamptonshire,  to  preach  his 
first  sermon :  to  which,  as  it  might  be  expected, 
I .  listened  with  no  small  attention ;  under  an 
assurance,  that  his  doctrine  would  be  good,  and 
that  he  was  capable  of  adornmg  it  to  a  high 
degree  with  beautiful  language  and  a  graceful 
delivery.      The  discourse  he  then  preached, 
though   excellent  in  its  kind,   is  not  printed 
among  his  other  works.     Scrupulous  critics,  he 
thought,    might  be  of  opinion,   that  he  had 
given  too  great  scope  to  his  imagination;  and 
that  the  text,  in  the  sense  he  took  it,  was  not  a 
foundation  solid    enough  to  build    so  much 
upon.     This  was  his  sentiment  when  his  judg- 
ment was  more  mature  ;  and  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  judged  rightly.      Yet  the  discourse  was 
admirable  in  respect  of  its  composition  and  its 
moral  tendency.     Give  me  an  audience  of  well 
disposed  Christians,  among  whom  there  are  no 
dry  moralists,  no  fastidious  critics  ;  and  I  would 
stake  my  life  upon  the  hazard  of  pleasing  them 
all  by  the  preaching  of  that  sermon.     With 
TOL.  xir.  '         Cr  ,^         farther 
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farther  preparation,  and  a  little  more  experience, 
he  preached  in  a  more  public  pulpit^  before  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  polite  congregations  at 
London.  The  preacher,  whose  place  he  sup- 
plied, but  who  attended  in  the  church  on  pur-  , 
pose  to  hear  him,  was  so  much  affected  by 
what  he  had  heard,  and  the  manner  in  which  k 
was  delivered,  thiat  when  he  visted  me  shortly 
after  in  the  country,  he  was  so  full  of  this 
sermon^  that  he  gave  me  the  matter  and  the 
method  of  it  by  heart;  pronouncing  at  the  end 
of  it,  what  a  writer  of  his  life  ought  nercr  to 

forget,  that ^^  Greorge  Home  was,  without 

"  exception,  the  best  preacher  in  England.** 
Which  testimony  was  the  more  valuable,  be^ 
cause  it  came  from  a  person,  who  had,  witk 
many  people,  the  reputation  of  being  such  him- 
self. This  sermon  is  preserved;  and  if  the 
reader  should  be  a  judge,  and  will  take  the 
pains  to  examine  it,  he  will  think  it  merits  what 
is  here  said  of  it.  The  subject  is  the  second 
advent  of  Christ  to  judgment.  The  text  is 
from  Rev.  i.  7.  Behold  he  cometh  wiih  clouds^ 
and  every  eye  shall  set  h'tm^  and  they  also  which 
pierced  him  ;  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shail 
li^ail  becaifse  of  him.     Even  so.     Amen  *. 

Besides 

*  See  Serm.  vol.  I.  Disc.  6* 
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Besides  his  talent  for  preaching,  which  from 
the  beginning  promised  (and  has  now  produced) 
great  things ;  Mr.  Home  had  obtained  so  high 
a  character  at  Oxford^  for  his  humanity,   con* 
descension  and  piety,  that  his  reputation  came 
to  the  ears  of  a  criminal  in  the  Castle,  imder 
sentence  of  death  for  one  of  the  many  high- 
way robberies  he  had  committed.    The  name 
of  this  man  was  Dumas ;  he  was  an  Irishman 
by  birth  ;  and  his  appearance  and  address  had 
so  much  of  the  gentleman,  that  he  was  a  per- 
son of  the  first  rank  in  his  profession.     This 
man  having  heard  of  Mr.  Home,  as  a  person 
remarkable  for  his  sense  and  goodness^  requested 
the  favour  of  his  attendance ;  to  which,  on  a 
principle  of  conscience,  he  consented  ;  though 
'  the  office  was  such  as  would  probably  put  the 
tenderness  of  his  mind  to  a  very  severe  triaL 
And  so  it  proved  in  the  event ;  his  health  being 
considerably  affected  for  some  rime  afterwards. 
I  do  not  find  among  his  papers  any  minutes  of 
this  affair  preserved  in  writing  * :  and  though 
he  gave  me  a  large  account  of  it,  to  which  I 
could  not  but  listen  with  great  attention,  I  can- 
not recollect  so  much  of  it  as  I  wish  to  do^  at 
6  2  this 

*  Bat  the  prayers  he  composed  for  the  occasion  are  in  one 
of  his  MSS« 
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this  distance  of  time.  Thii  I  know^  that  he 
used  to  think  anxiously  with  himself  day  and 
night,  in  what  manner  he  should  address  this 
unhappy  man,  and  what  kind  of  spiritual  counsel 
would  be  most  likely  to  succeed  with  him  ;  for 
he  found  him,  though  ready  and  sensible 
enough  in  all  common  things,  deplorably  des* 
titutc  of  all  religious  knowledge.  To  the  best 
of  my  remembrance  he  always  choSe^to  be  quite 
alone  with  him  when  he  attended  ;  and  by  re- 
peated applications,  and  constant  prayer^  re-^ 
commended  by  his  mild  and  engaging  manner, 
thought  he  had  made  some  considerable  im- 
pression upon  his  mind  In  the  last  conference 
before  his  execution,  he  thanked  Mr.  Home 
very  heartily  for  his  goodness  to  him,  and  used 
these  very  remarkable  words  :  "  Sir,  you  may, 
"  perhaps,  wonder  at  what  1  am  about  to  tell 
•  "  you  ;  but,  I  do  assure  you,  I  feel  at  this  mo- 
^^  ment  no  more  sense  of  fear,  than  I  should 
"  do  if  I  were  going  a  common  journey."  To 
this  Mr.  Home  answered,  that  he  was  indeed 
very  much  surprised  ;  but  he  hoped  it  Was  upon 
a  right  principle.  And  so  let  us  hope  :  though 
the  cnminal  was  scarcely  explicit  enough  to 
give  due  satisfaction,  whether  this  indifference 
proceeded  from  Christian  hope  or  constitutional 

hardness. 
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hardness.  Tlie  conversation  between  the  Or* 
dinary  and  the  prisoner  the  evening  before  he 
suffered  (as  Mr.  Home  related  it,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  interview)  consisted  chiefly  in  Hji 
exact  description  of  all  the  particulars  of  the 
ceremonial,  which  the  prisoner  was  to  go  through 
in  the  way  to  his  death ;  and  of  course  had  very 
little  either  of  comfort  6t  instruction  in  it.  The 
feelings  of  diat  gentleman,  who  had  attended 
the  executions  for  several  years,  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  his  assistant;  and  he  spoke 
of  the  approaching  execution  With  as  little 
emotion,  as  if  Mr.  Dumas  had  taken  a  place 
for  the  next  morning  in  an  Oxford  coach.  He 
even  amused  himself  with  telling  them  the  story 
of  another  unhappy  criminal,  who  had  nothing 
of  the  fortitude  of  Mr.  Dumas ;  a  person  of  the 
law,  put  to  death  kv  forgery,  whose  heart  had 
failed  him  at  the  time  of  his  execution:  "  There 
«^  was  poor  PW,"  (said  he)  ^'  we  could  not 
*^  make  him  rise  in  the  morning — ^he  would  not 
•*  get  up— I  thought  we  should  never  have  got 
^^  him  hanged  that  day,"  &c.  Such  is  the  ef- 
feet  of  custom  and  habit  upon  some  minds  I 

Thus  was  Mr.  Home  initiated  early  into,  the 
mofst  difficult  duty  of  the  pastoral  charge,  the 
visitation  of  the  sick  and  dying :  a  work  of  ex- 

6  3  treme 
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treme  charity ;  but  for  which  all  men  are  not 
equally  fit ;  some,  because' they  have  too  little 
tenderness ;  others,  because  they  have  too 
jnuch.  It  is  a  blessing  that  there  are  maoy 
helps  and  directions  for  those  who  wish  to  im- 
prove themselves.  The  office  in  the  Lituigy  is 
excellent  in  its  kind,  but  it  doth  not  come  up 
to  all  cases.  Among  the  posthumous  papers  of 
Bishop  Home,  I  6nd  an  inestimable  manuscript, 
which  it  is  probable  he  might  begin  to  compile 
for  his  own  use  about  this  time,  and  partly  for 
the  occasion  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
He  was  by  no  means  unacquainted  with  the 
matter  and  the  language  of  prayer;  having 
shewn  to  me,  as  we  were  upon  a  walk  one  sum- 
mer's evening  in  the  country,  when  he  was  a 
very  young  man,  that  precious  composition  of 
Bishop  Andrews,  the  first  copy  of  which  oc- 
ciurred  to  him  in  the  library  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege ;  on  which  he  set  so  great  a  value  during 
the  rest  of  his  life,  that,  while  he  was  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  he  published,  after  the  example  of 
the  excellent  Dean  Stanhope,  his  predecessor, 
a  handsome  English  edition  of  it.  The  original 
is  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  it  happened  some 
time  after  Mr.  Home  had  first  brought  the  work 
into  request,  that  a  great  number  of  copies  of 

the 
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the  Greek  and  Latin  edition  were  discovered  in 
a  warehouse  at  Oxfcwd,  where  they  had  lain  un- 
disturbed in  sheets  for  many  years.  In  the 
copy  published  after  Dean  Stanhope's  form,  the 
Manual  for  the  Sick,  though  the  best  thing 
extant  upon  its  subject,  is  wholly  omitted  :  but 
in  the  posthumous  manuscript  I  speak  of^  the 
whole  is  put  together,  *  with  improvements  by 
the  compiler;  and  I  wish  all  the  parochial 
clergy  in  the  nation  were  possessed  of  it. 

We  are  now  coming  to  a  more  busy  period 
of  Mr.  Home's  life,  the  year  1756,  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  be  an  apologist  for  himself 
and  some  of  his  friends,  against  the  attack  of  a 
literary  adversary. 

In  the  controversy  about  Hebrew  names,  and 
their  doubtful  interpretations,  in  which  the 
learned  Dr.  Sharp  of  Durham  was  prevailed 
upon  (as  it  is  reported,  much  against  his  will) 
to  engage,  Mr.  Home  never  interfered ;  as 
being  of  opinion,  that,  if  all  that  part  of  Mr. 
Hut<;hinton's  system  were  left  to  ks  fate,  the 
most  useful  and  valuable  parts  of  it  would  still 
remain,  with  their  evidences  from  the  Scripture, 
the  natural  world,  and  the  testimony  of  sacred 
and  profane  antiquity.  He  was  likewise  of  opi- 
oion,  that  where  words  are  the  subject,  words 
e  4  may 


*\ 
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may  be  multiplied  without  end :  and  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  dispute,  at  least  the  majority  of 
them,   having  no  competent  knowledge  of  so 
uncommon  a  subject,  would  be  sure  to  go  as 
fashion  and  the  current  of  the  times  should  di- 
rect.   That  a  zealous  reader  of  the  Hebrew, 
captivated  by  the  curiosity  of  its  etymologies, 
should  pursue  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence, is  not  to  be  wondered  at.     Many  He- 
brew etymologies    are   so  well  founded,    and 
throw  so  much  light  on  the  learning  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  origin  of  languages,  that  no  man 
can  be  a  complete  Philologist  without  a  proper 
knowledge  of  them.     The  learned  well  know 
how   useful   Mr.  Bryant    has   endeavoured  to 
make  himself  of  late  years  by  following  them : 
and  yet,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  with  all  his 
learning,  he  has  many  fancies  and  peculiariries 
of  his  own,  which  he  would  find  it  difficult  to 
maintain.     If  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  his  followers 
have  been   sometirties  visionary  in  their  criti- 
cisms, and  carried  things  too  far,  it  docs  not 
appear  that  the  worst  of  their  interpretations  are 
so  bad  as  those  of  some  learned  critics  in  the 
last  century,  who,  from  the  allowed  primaevity 
of  their  favourite  language,  applied  it  without 
discretion  to  every  thing.     All  the  names  in 

Homer*  s 
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Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  hebraized^  and 
all  his  fables  were  derived  from  some  history  or 
other  in  the  Bible  :  and  this  to  such  a  degree, 
as  was  utterly  improbable,  and  even  childish 
and  ridiculous*.  Such  are  the  weaknesses  to 
which  great  scholars  are  subject,  in  common 
with  other  men  ;  sometimes  for  want  of  light, 
and  sometimes  for  want  of  discretion :  and  the 
greatest  scholars  of  this  age  are  not  without 
them.  Dr.  Home,  I  have  reason  to  think,  did 
so  much  justice  to  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Sharp, 
as  to  read  them  carefully :  which  is  more  than 
I  dare  say  of  myself;  and  I  may  plead  in  my 
behalf  the  example  of  my  learned  and  respect- 
able friend  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  the  son  of  the 
Archdeacon ;  who  very  ingenuously  owned  to 
me,  that  he  had  never  read  his  father's  books 
in  the  Hutchinsonian  controversy:  perhaps, 
because  he  is  as  little  inclined  to  logomachy  as 
I  am.  However,  I  have  seen  enough  to  dis- 
cover from  the  general  tenor  of  them,  that  it 
$eems  to  have  been  the  design  of  that  learned 

authot, 

*  If  the  carious  reader  can  meet  with  a  book  under  the 
titk  of  OfM^n^H  E^^«»r,  he  will  see  this  plan,  of  deriving  all 
thing*  from  the  Hebrew,  carried  10  extremity.  He  may 
alio  find  other  examples,  bat  not  so  cxtxavagant,  io  Gale's 
Coait  of  the  Gentilcf , 
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author,  to  raise  difficulties,  and  throw  things 
into  the  shade:  in  which  he  has  apparently 
succeeded.  When  I  look  into  a  writer  of  the 
Hutchinsonian  persuasion,  though  I  may  sus- 
pect his  criticisms,  and  dislike  his  manner,  I 
am  animated  by  his  zeal,  and  generally  learn 
something  useful :  but  when  I  look  into  the 
criticisms  of  Dr.  Sharp,  I  learn  nothing:  I  feel 
cold  and  dissatisfied  with  all  languages  and  all 
science ;  as  if  the  Scripture  itself  were  out  of 
tune,  and  divinity  a  mere  dispute.  It  is  there- 
fore my  persuasion,  that  his  writings  have  done 
little  service  to  Theology  or  Philology,  but  that 
they-have  operated  rather  as  a  discouragement ; 
for  who  will  labour,  if  there  be  no  prospect  of 
coming  to  any  determination  one  way  or  the 
other  ?  That  I  am  not  taking  a  part  against  Dr. 
Sharp,  but  that  Dr.  Sharp  did  in  this  respect 
take  a  part  against  himself,  is  evident  from  his 
own  words ;  which  do  plainly  declare,  that  his 
object  in  wfiting  against  the  followers  of  Hut- 
chinson was,  to  ^^  prove  the  uncertainty  of 
^*  something  affirmed  to  be  certain."  I  know 
of  some,  who  took  the  contrary 'part;  endea- 
vouring to  prove  "  the  certainty  of  something 
*'  affirmed  to  be  uncertain ;"  and  I  think  they 
were  more  hopefully  employed :  for  where  un- 
1  certainty 
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certainty  is  the  prize,  what  encouragement  is 
there  to  strive  foi*  it  ?  Mr.  Home,  who  knew 
die  value  of  his  rime,  had  no  indinarion  to 
waste  any  of  it  in  this  endless  chace  of  verbal 
criricism :  and  I  have  reason  to  think,  that,  if 
there  was  any  study  in  particular  to  which  he 
took  a  complete  aversion,  it  was  the  Hutchin- 
sonian  controversy  about  a  few  Hebrew  words*. 
Another  dispute  soon  arose,  after  that  of  Dr. 
Sharp,  which  was  of  much  greater  conceto; 

.    and 

*  I  haTC  here  allowed  Biore  than  I  can  strictly  justify  ; 
and,  by  so  doing,  I  have  given  advantage  to  some,  and 
bfeice  to  others :  I  beg  therefore  to  be  rightly  anderstood* 
In  respect  to  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Home  was  certainly  of  opL 
nson,  that  the  Doctor  ^ad  left  the  more  asefal  and  valuable 
ports  of  Mr*  Hutchinson's  system  untouched :'  so  I  myself 
have  thougbt,'^  and  been  assured  firom  that  day  to  this ;  aad 
I  believe  the  reader  will  himself  be  of  the  same  opinion,  if 
he  duly  considers  the  contents  of  my  Preface.  Whatever 
dislike  Mr.  Home  might  express  toward  the  verbal  dis. 
piites  of  that  time,  no  man  could  set  a  greater  value  than  lie 
did  on  Hebrew  Learning  discreetly  followed  and  applied^ 
That  I  may  not  be  thought  tQ  leave  so  weighty  a  mat* 
ter  under  an  unjust  statement,  I  have  subjoined  to  this 
Edition  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  a  person  of  honour,  re* 
commending  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  by  showing 
its  Qsefidness  imd  excellea^.  I  'embrace  the  present  occa« 
ikxvof  making  it  public,  and  wish  it  may  derive  some 
TiuUty  fiom  the  xepaution  of  Bishop  Home. 
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and  so  Mr,  Home  thought,  from  the  part  he 
took  in  it.  How  he  acquitted  himself,  the 
reader  must  judge  when  he  has  heard  the  par- 
ticulars. 

With  many  young  scholars  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hutchinson 
began  to  be  in  such  esteem,  that  some  member 
of  the  University,  who  was  in  the  opposite  in- 
terest, or  had  no  fancy  to  that  way,  made  a 
very  severe  attack  upon  them  in  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  intitled,  A  Word  to  the  Hutchinso- 
nians  ;  and  Mr.  Horne,  being  personally  struck 
at,  as  the  principal  object  of  the  author*s  ani- 
madversions, was  obliged  to  take  up  the  pen 
in  defence  of  himself  and  his  friends.  The 
public  in  general,  and  Mr.  Horne  in  particular, 
by  some  very  broad  hints,  gave  the  thing  to 
Mr.  Kennicott  of  Exeter  College,  a  man  of 
parts,  and  a  clear  agreeable  writer,  who  had 
very  justly  acquired  some  fame  for  his  skill  in 
the  Hebrew  language.  His  two  Dissertations, 
one  on  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  the  other  on  the 
Sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  were  in  many 
Iiands,  and  so  well  approved,  that  some  farther 
and  better  fruit  of  his  studies  might  reasonably 
be  expected.  As  to  the  author  of  this  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  I  can  affirm  nothing  positively 
6  from 
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from  my  own  knowlegc:  I  can  only  relate  what 
was  told  me  by  Dr.  Golding  of  New  College, 
who  was  afterwards  Warden  of  Winchester. 
Prom  this  gentleman  I  heard  what  happened  to 
himself  in  regard  to  the  publication  above  men- 
tioned, and  what  his  own  sentiments  were.  Soon 
after  it  appeared,  Mr.  Kennioott  accosted  him 
in  a  bookseller's  shop,  "  Dr.  Golding,  I  give 
"  you  joy,  on  being  the  author  of  a  very  in-p 
"  genious  pamphlet,  called  A  Word  to   the 
^*  Hutchinsonians." — "  Indeed,"  said  Dr.  Gold- 
ing, "  I  was  not  the  author  of  it ;  but  I  believe 
**  you  know  who  was."     When  an  answer  had 
appeared,  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Home  to  it. 
Dr.  Golding,    meeting  Mr.  Kennicott  in  the 
street,  said,   "  Well,  Mri  Kennicott,  and  who 
"  is  the  author  of  the  Word  of  the  Hutchin- 
"  sonians  now  ?''     Which  question  was  only 
answered  by  a  laugh.     The  Dr.  Golding,  of 
whom  I  am  speaking,  had  been  a  preacher  much 
approved  in  the  pulpit  of  the  University,  and 
had  contended  with  some  zeal  for  the  principles 
of  Hutchinson  :  but  had  now  the  reputation  of 
having  forsaken  them  all ;  which  report  might 
possibly  give  occasion  to  Mr.  Kennicott's  com- 
pliment ;  it  being  not  improbable,  that  a  per- 
son who  could  forsake  them  would  make  it  his 

next 
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next  step  (as  Dr.  Dodd  afterwards  did)  to  write 
against  them.     He  had  been  an  ii^tiniate  friend 
to  the  above  mentioned  Mr.  Watson  of  Uni- 
Yersity  College,  who  had  recommended  him  to 
travel  as  a  tutor  with  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
and  Mr-  North,   afterwards  Lord  North  and 
Lord  Guildford,  with  whom  he  spent  some  tim« 
abroad.     He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  learning 
and  ability  :   but  being  under  the  repute  of 
having  renounced  some  principles  he  hadjonce 
received,  I  was  very  desirous  to  know  how  that 
matter  might  be :  and  Dr.  Golding,  at  my  re- 
quest, was  so  obliging  as  to  do  me  the  honour 
of  a  visit,  while  I  lived  at  a  private  house  ia 
Oxford.     I  told  him  plainly,  that  there  were 
some  opinions  of  Hutchinson  in  Natural  Philo* 
sophy,  which,  when  properly  distinguished,  did 
appear  to  me  to  be  true,  and,  as  such,  wortfi 
recommending  to  the  world :  and  that,  as  I  had 
some  intention  of  taking  the  office  upon  myself, 
1  should  esteem  it  as  a  great  favour,  if  he,  being 
a  person  of  more  years  and  experience,  would 
conununicate  to   me    fairly    those   objections, 
which  had  taken  effect  upon  his  own  mind ; 
that  if  I  should  be  staggered  with  them,  my 
design  miglit  be  laid  aside.     The  Doctor  was 
full  of  pleasantry  and  good  humour  ;  gave  me 

the 
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the  whole  story  about  the  pamphlet^  as  above 
related^  and  spoke  with  great  respect  of  Mr. 
Home  :  but  as  to  the  particular  object  of  my 
enquir}",  his  philosophical  reasons^  I  could  not 
succeed  in  drawing  any  one  of  them  out  of 
him,  and  am  to  this  hour  in  the  dark  upon  the 
subject.     I  shall  not  therefore  indulge  myself 
in   speculations  and  conjectures,  for  which  I 
have  no  authority  ;  but  only  remark  in  general, 
what  all  men  of  discernment  know  to  be  true  ; 
that,  as  a  man's  opinions  have  an  influence  upon 
his  expectations  in  this  world,  so  his  expecta- 
tions in  t^is  world  may  h^e  an  influence  upon 
his  opinions.     Hoping  that  I  shall  be  pardoned 
for  a  small  digression,  not  quite  foreign  to  the 
subject  in  hand,  I  return  now  to  Mr.  Home 
and  his   Apology*,  of  which  I  shall   give  a 
short  view;  but  it  is  a  work  which   cannot 
without  injury  be  abridged ;  as  comprehending 
a  great  variety  of  subjects  in  a  small  compass. 
The  temper  of  it  appears  in  the  first  page. 
The  excellent  Hooker  had  rephed  to  a  petulant 
adversary  in  the    following    very    significant 

words : 

•  The  title  is — "  An  Apology  for  certain  Gentlemen  in 
tke  Unirersity  of  Oxford,  aspersed  in  a  late  anonymous 
Pamphlet,"  8cc.  A  new  Edition,  with  a  nrw  Preface^  U 
j«tt  published. 
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words  :  "  Your  next  argument  consists  of  rafl- 
*^  ing  and  reasons.  To  your  railing  I  say  ho- 
**  thing  :  to  your  reasons  I  say  what  follows/* 
"  This  sentence,"  says  the  apologist,  "  I  am 
"  obliged  to  adopt,  as  the  rule  of  my  own 
^  conduct;  the  author  I  am  now  concerned 
**  with  having  mixed  with  his  arguments  a 
"  great  deal  of  bitterness  and  abuse,  which 
**  must  do  as  little  credit  to  himself  as  service 
*^  to  his  cause.  He  is  in  full  expectation  of 
•^  being  heartily  abused  in  return  :  but  I  have 
*^  no  occasion  for  that  sort  of  artillery  :  and 
**  have  learned  besides,  that  the  wrath  of  mm 
^^  worketh  not  the  rtghteoustiess  of  God.  Therc- 
*^  fore,  in  the  words  of  the  excellent  Hooker, 
*^  to  his  railing  I  say  nothing :  to  his  reasons  I  say 
*^  what  follows^ 

To  the  charge  of  being  an  Hutchinsonian,  < 
same  so  invidiously  applied,  as  a  sectarian  ap- 
pellation, to  himself  and  other  readers  of  Hut- 
chinson's writings,  he  answers,  that,  as  Chris- 
tians, they  acknowlege  no  Master  but  one,  that 
is  Christ :  that  they  were  members  only  of  The 
Church  :  and  that,  as  all  their  reading  had  not 
formed  them  into  a  Sect,  they  ought  not  to 
have  a  mark  set  upon  them.  ^^  Is  it  not  hard 
"  measure,"  says  he,  "  that  when  a  clergyman 

only 
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'^  only  preaches  the  doctrines  and  enforces  the 

*^  duties  <£  Christianity  from  the  Scriptiures^ 

"  his   character  shall  be  blasted,  and  himself 

**  rendered  odious   by  the  force  of  a  name, 

*^  which,  in  such  cases,  always  signifies  what 

"  the  imposers  please  to  mean,  and  the  people 

^' to  hate?     There  are   many  names  of  this 

"  kind  now  in  vogue.      If  a  man   preaches 

^^  Christ,  that  He  is  the  end  of  the  law,  and 

*^  the  fulness  of  the  gospel — *  You  need  not 

'^  mind  him ;  he  is  a  Hutchinsonian/     If  he 

^'  mentions  the  assistance  and  direction  of  the 

"  Holy  Spirit,   with  the  necessity  of  prayer, 

^^  mortification,  and  the  taking  up  of  the  cross 

"  — ^  O,  he  is  a  Methodist  r  If  he  t^lks  of 

"  die  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  with  a  word 

*^  concerning  the  danger  of  Schism — ^  Just 

**  gnng  over  to  Popery  V    And  if  he  preaches 

^  obedience  to  King  George — *  You  may  de- 

"  pend  upon  it,  he  is  a  Pretender's  man.*  Many 

**  diii^  may  be  ridiculed   under  their  false 

*'  tides,  which  it  would  not  be  so  decent  to 

'^  latagh  at  under  their  true  ones.** 

As  to  dieir  being  a  sect  or  combination  of 
Separatists  firom  the  Church-crf'-Engldnd  Chris-  - 
tians,    *«Wc  do/*    says  he,    «most  sincerely 
VOL.  XII.  H  '^  disavow 
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<^  disavow  the  name  and  the  thing.    In  the 
<<  communion  of  the  Church  of  England  we 
'*  intend  to  die.    To  every  zealous  friend  and 
"  promoter  of  the  interest  of  Christianity^  the 
"  Scriptures,   and  the  Church,  wc  are  ready 
"  cheerfully  to  give  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
^^  ship,  whether  he  be  a  reader  of.  Mr.  Hut- 
^«  chinson  or  noty"  &c.    "  They  tell  men"  (said 
their  accuser)  "that  they,  and  they  only, .are 
"  the  servants  of  the  most  high  Grod,  who  shew 
"  forth  the  way  of  salvation :" — "  they  labour 
**  to  discredit  all  other  preachers.**    *^  By  no 
"  means  :*'  (says  the  answerer)  "  they  labour 
<'  to  discredit  all  fSdse  doctrmes,  preached,  by 
"  many  who  should  preach  the  gospel.     It  is 
*'  the   complaint  of  hundreds  of  serious  and 
"  pious  Christians,  who  never  read  or  heard  of 
"  Mr.  Hutchinson,  that  there  is  at  present  k 
"  lamentable  falling  off  from  the  old  way  of 
"  preaching  and  expounding  the  word  of  Grod. 
^  And,  if  there  be  such  a  defection  from  the 
"  primitive  manner  of  preaching,  the  proper 
**  place  wherein  to  speak  of  it  is  in  University, 
••  where  preachers  are  educated.      If  offence 
**  should  be  taken  at  this,  I  can  only  say,  that, 
•*  if  any  one  will  tell  mc  how  truth  may  be 

"  spoken. 
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'^  spoken,  in  such  cases  as  these,  without  of- 
^^'fending>^;»^,  I  will  spare  Jio  labour  to  learn 
"  theart  of  it/* 

If  any  person  wishes  to  know  all  the  particu* 
lar  charges  brought  forward  by  this  author,  and 
how  they  are  answered,  he  will  find  the  pam- 
phlet at  large  a  very  curious  piece,  and  to  that 
I  would  refer  him  :  but  some  of  these  answers 
carry  so  much  instruction,  that  I  cannot  refilun 
from  e^i^racdng  a  few  of  them.  To  the  charge 
of  their  instdting  and  trampling  upon  reason, 
under  pretence  of  glorifjring  revelation,  Mn 
Home  answers:  "The  abuse,  not  the  use,  of 
"  reason^  is  what  we  argue  against.  Reason,  we 
^^  say,  was  made  to  learn,  not  to  teach.  What 
"  the  eye  is  to  the  bodj,  reason  or  understanding 
'^  is  to  the  soul ;  as  saith  the  apostle,  Eph.  i. 
*^  18,  having  the  eyes  of  your  understanding  en- 
"  lightened.  The  eye  is  framed  in  such  a  man* 
^  ner  as  to  be  capable  of  seeing ;  reason  in  such 
^^  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  knowing.  But 
**  the  eye,  though  ever  so  good,  cannot  see  with- 
**  out  light :  reason,  though  ever  so  perfect,  can- 
**  not  know  without  instruction.  Therefore  the 
•^  phrase,  light  of  reason,  is  improper;  because  it 
^^  is  as  absurd  to  make  reason  its  own  informer, 
^*  as  to  make  the  eye  the  source  of  its  own  light: 
H  2  *^  whereas 
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^*  wherbis  reascxt  tan  be  no  more  than  the  organ 
^«  which  reciives  instraction,  as  the  eye  admits 
*'  the  light  of  heaven.  A  man  'may  as  welltak^ 
^^  a.view.bf  things  upon  earth  in  a  dark. night 
*^  by  thfe  light  of  his  own  eye,  as  discovetr  the 
^^  things  of  heaven^  dunng  the  night  of  na« 
*f  tare,  by  the  light  of  his  own  reason,**  Btt. 

To  another  similar  objection,  often  made 
i^nstthem,  that  they  decry  natural  rdigion^ 
It  is  answered,  ^^  To  be  sure,  we  do ;  becanse, 
<^  at  the  best,  it  is  a  rel^ion  without  the  know* 
**  Tedge  of  the  trpc  God,  or  the  hope  of  aalva- 
*^  tion;  ^liich  is  Deism  :  and  it  is  ft.  naatter  of 
*^  fact,  that,  from  Adam  to  th^s  day,  there  ne- 
^^  v^r  was,  or  could  be,  a  man  left  to  himself, 
^^  to  make  a  rehgion  of  nature.  It  is,  we  know, 
^^  a'reoeived  notion,  that  man,  by  a  due  and 
"  proper  use  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  may  do 
^^  great  tilings :  and  so,  by  a  due  and  ppoper 
^*  use  of  the  organs  of  vision,  he  may  know 
**  inuch  of  the  objects  around  him.  But  still, 
"  the  pinching  question  returns  :  Is  it  not  light 
^^  that  enables  him  to  make  a  due  and  proper 
f^  use  of  the  one,  and  instruction  of  the  other? 
^*  Shew  us  the  eye  that  sees  without  light,  and 
^^  the  understanding  that  reasons  upon  religion 
«'  Without  instruction,  and  we  will  allow  they 

«  botl^ 
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««  both  do  it  by  the  light  of  nature.    Till  thtn, 

^  kt  us  hear  no  more  of  natural  religidn.   And 

*•  let  me,  on  the  subjects  of  reason  and  nature, 

"  recommend  two  books  :  the  first,  Mr.  Leslie's 

^  Short  and  Easy   Method  with    the  Deists; 

^  where  the  debate  between  them    and  the 

**  Christians  upon  the  evidence  of  revelation 

^  18  brought  to  a  single  point,  and  their  cause 

**  overthrown  for  ever.    This  most  excellent 

/*  piece,   with  the  other  Tracts  of  the  same 

^  author  usually  bound  with  it,  have,  I  thank 

^  God,    entirely  removed  every  doubt  from 

**  my  mind :  and,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they 

**  render  the  metaphysical  performances  upon 

^  the  subject  entirely  useless.      The  second 

^  book   I  would    recommend    is  Dr.  Ellis's 

"  Knawlege  of  Divine  Things  from  Revelation^ 

**  not  from  Reason  or  Nature.     In  this  book 

^  natural  religion  is  fairly  demolished.*' 

Mr.  Home  and  his  friends  were  farther 
charged  with  "  a  great  contempt  for  learning.'* 
"  But  that,"  says  he,  "  depends  upon  the  na-» 
^ture  and  kind  of  the  learning.  Because 
^  sometimes  a  man  is  called  a  learned  man, 
"  who,  after  a  course  of  several  years  hard 
*  study,  can  tell  you,  within  a  trifle,  how 
^  many  degrees  of  the  non^-entity  of  nothing 
H  3  "  must 
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'^  mu3t  be  annihilated^  before  it  comes  to  be 
^^  something.  See  King's  Origin  of  Eyil^  ch* 
'^  iii.  p.  129j  with  the  note.  That  such  kind 
'^  of  learning  as  that  book  is  filled  with,  and 
'^  the  pre^nt  age  is  much  given  to  adaiire, 
^^  has  done  no  service  to  the  cause  of  truths 
'^  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  has  done;  infi* 
'^  nite  disservice^  and  almost  reduced  us  ftqm 
^^  the  unity  of  Christian  faith  to  the  wrangling 
^^  of  philosophic  scepticism,  is  th^  ppinion  of 
^^  many  besides  ourselves,  and  too  surely  Ibui^l*^ 
"  ed  on  fatal  experience." — *^  As  to  those 
^^  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  useful  Arts 
^  and  Sciences,  I/anguages,  History,  Anti^ 
"  quities.  Physics,  &c.  &c.  with  a  view  to 
^^  make  them  handmaids  to  divine  knowlege ; 
^^  we  honour  their  employment,  we  desire  to 
^^  emulate  their  industry,  and  most  sincerely 
"  wish  them  good  luck  in  the  name  of  the 
^^  Lord."  The  Metaphysical  System  alluded 
to  above  was  a  book  in  great  request  at  Cam«* 
bridge,  between  the  years  1740  and  1750 ;  and 
was  extolled  by  some  young  men  who  studied 
it,  as  a  grand  repository  of  human  wisdom* 
T'h©  notes  were  written  by  Dr.  Edmund  Law, 
^erwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Having  heard 
SQ  high  a  character  of  it,  I  once  sat  down  to 
4  rea^ 
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read  it^  with  a  prejudice  in  its  &vour.  I  after- 
wards shewed  it  Mr.  Home: /and,  when  he 
had  considered  it,  we  could  not  but  lament  in 
secret,  what  he  at  length  complained  of  in  pub- 
lic, that  a  work  so  unfounded  and  so  unprofit- 
able should  have  engaged  the  attention,  'and 
excited  the  admiration,  of  scholars,  intended 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  account 
here  given  of  it  has  something  of  the  carica- 
ture ;  but  the  leading  principle  of  the  book  is 
in  substance  as  the  apologist  has  described  it. 

Whoever  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  was, 
he  seems  to  have  entered  upon  his  work  with  a 
persuasion,  that  the  gentlemen  of  Oxford,  to 
whom  he  gives  the  name  of  Hutchinsonians, 
were  in  such  disesteem  with  the  world,  so  Ihtle 
known   by  some,    and   so  much  disliked  by 
others,  that  any  bold  attack  upon  their  charac*- 
ters  would  be  sufficient  to  run  them  down : 
and  imagining  that  his  book   must  have  that 
effect,  he  foretells  them  how  they  must  sub- 
mit, in  consequence  of  it,   to  ^^  descend  and 
^  sink  into  the  deepest  humiliation/'  &c.  This 
is  not  criticism,  but  unmerciful  outrage ;    and 
die  author  has  so  much  of  it,  that  the  apolo- 
gist, hairing  collected   it  together,    concludes 
with  a  very  pathetic  remonstrance  :  ^*  These, 
-H  4  "  sir. 
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^^  sir^  are  hard  speeches  against  men^  of  whom, 
/^  their  enemies  themselves,  being  judges,  omst 
^^  own,  that  they  are  sound  in  the  faith,  steady 
^*  tQ  the  church,  and  regular  in  their  duties— 
"  Upon  an  impartial  survey  of  all  that  has  been 
^^  Said  or  written  against  us — I  must  dedare, 
^^  that  neithsr  aga'mst  the  law^  neither  against 
*^  the  fempkj  neither  against  Casar,  is  it  proved 
^^  that  we  have  offended  any  thing  at  all^^  &c. 
&c. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  observe  upon  what 
I  have  presented  to  him,  and  he  would  see  it 
more  plainly,  if  he  were  to  read  the  whole 
book,  as  I  would  advise  him  to  do,  that  the 
dispute  relates  chiefly  to  the  foundations  of  re- 
ligion. Of  Mr.  Hutchinson  we'  hear  but  little; 
his  name  was  the  match  that  gave  fire  to  the 
train  :  but  the  question  seems  really  to  have 
been  this  ;  whether  Christianity,  in  the  truth 
and  spirit  of  it,  ought  to  be  preserved  ;  or  whe- 
ther a  spiritless  thing  called  by  the  name  of 
Christianity,  would  answer  the  purpose  better  : 
in  other  words,  whether  the  religion  of  Man's 
Philosophy,  or  the  religion  of  God's  Revela- 
tion, should  prevail.  If  this  was  the  question, 
a  more  imi)ortant  one  was  never  agitated  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Reformation ;  and  every 

true 
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trae  Christian  hath  an  interest  in  the  issue  of  it. 
The  temper  with  which  Mr.  Home  conducted 
himself^  though  under  very  great  provocation,  is 
very  much  to  be  admired.  There  never  was  a 
piece  of  invective  more  and  completely  taken 
down  than  in  the  Apology  ;  the  matter  of  it  is 
both  instructive  and  curious :  several  points 
of  divinity,  more  than  my  short  abstract  would 
admits  are  truly  and  clearly  stated:  and  as  to  the 
characters  of  the  writer  himself  and  his  fiiends^ 
we  see  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  accused^ 
and  the  defence  they  were  able  to  make;  of 
which  defence  those  persons  could  form  no 
judgment,  who  had  taken  their  opinion  of  the 
parties  from  the  Reviews  and  other  disaffected 
publications  of  the  time  ;  unless  they  were  wise 
enough  to  collect  by  inference,  that  where  bad 
things  were  so  much  applauded,  that  which 
was  dispraised  and  outraged  must  have  some 
good  in  it.  As  to  myself,  I  freely  confess,  I 
am  to  this  hour  delighted  and  edified  by  that 
Apology;  and  after  so  many  years,  I  see  no 
reason  to  depart  from  any  one  of  its  doctrines ; 
but  should  be  thankful  to  God,  if  all  the  young 
clergy  of  this  church  were  almost  and  altoge- 
ther such  as  Mr.  Home  was  when  he  wrote  it ; 
and  I  heartily  rejoice  that  it  is  now  republi^ed, 

that 
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that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  reading 
it.  And  I  would  advise,  if  it  were  possible, 
they  should  see  what  the  learned  Dr.  Patten 
wrote  in  the  same  year ;  who  was  author  of  an- 
.other  Apology ;  which,  with  its  defence  against 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Ralph  Heathcdte,  displaj's 
the  meekness  of  great  learning  against  the  vain 
blusterings  of  great  assurance*  :  and,  to  show, 
how  the  Reviews  of  this  country  impose  upon 
the  ignorant  and  the  credulous,  Mr.  Heath- 
cote  was  highly  commended,  and  the  character 
of  Dr.  Patten  was  taken  from  the  representa- 
tion of  his  adversary,  without  readifig  his 
book'f'. 

But  I  must  now  proceed  to  another  cause, 
which  made  more  noise  in  the  world,  and  is  in 
itself  of  such  importance  that  it  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

After 


*  What  David  Hume  calls  the  Illiberal  Petulance,  Arro. 
gance,  and  Scurrility  of  the  Warburtonian  School*  See  his 
Life,  p.  21. 

f  Vestra  solum  legit  is,  vestra  amatis:  cxteros,  causa  iiu 
cogniti,  condemnatis.  See  the  Crit.  Rev.  for  April  1755* 
In  the  year  1759  ^^*  Patten  preached  another  sermon  before 
the  University,  which  he  printed.  In  this  the  subjea  of 
his  two  fbrmejr  pieces  is  continued,  and  the  argument  carried 
on  fanher,  and  well  supported. 
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After  his  Apology,  Mr.  Horne  took  a  part 
Lq  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Kennicott  on  the 
Text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  *  ;  in  which  he  and 
his  friends  so  deeply  interested  themselves^  on  a 
principle  of.  conscience  as  well  as  of  literary 
evidence,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pro* 
ceed  in  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  without 
giving  a  plain  ^d  impartial  account  of  what 
passed  upon  that  occasion ;  and  it  will  afibrd 
mt  an  opportunity  of  bringing  to  light  an  ex- 
tniordinary  character  of  whom  the  world  never 
heard. 

Mr,  Kennicott  having  distinguished  himself 
^s  a  person  learned  in  the  Hebrew  ;  a  proposal 
was  set  on  foot  by  himself  and  his  friends '  for 
collating  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  such 
(nanuscript$  as  could  now  be  procured ;  in  order 
to  reform  the  Text,  and  prepare  it  for  a  new 
translation  to  be  made  from  it  into  the  English 
language.  Mr.  Kennicott  explained  at  large 
the  nature  of  this  design,  and  atten^pted  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  such  a  me^ure,  in  some 
Icarnpd  dissertations  on  the  state  of  the  printed 
Hebrew  Bibles.    The  design  came  at  length 

to 

•  In  a  pamphlet  published  in  1750  cntided,  A  Vkir 
of  Mr.  Kennicott 's  Method  of  confectipg  the  H^bieir 
Text,  Sec, 
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to  maturity;  Mr.  Kennicott  himself ulras  ap- 
pointed the  sole  conductor  of  it ;  and  such 
powerful  interest  Was  made  in  its  behalf,  that 
persons  of  the  first  honour  and  eminence  6iq>- 
ported  it  by  an  annual  subscription  to  a  very 
great  amount.  Manuscripts  were  collected  firom 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  a  company  of  col- 
lators were  employed  under  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Kennicott  at  Oxford  ;  who  gave  an  annual  ac- 
count, attested  by  Dr.  Hunt  the  Hebrew  pro- 
fessor, of  the  state  of  the  collation.  The  sub- 
scription was  continued,  and  the  work  went 
on  for  several  years.  A  new  Hebrew  Bible  was 
at  length  printed  in  folio ;  a  copy  of  the  first 
volume  of  which  came  to  the  library  of  the 
Sorbonne  while  I  was  at  Paris  in  the  year  J  776, 
and  was  shewn  to  me  by  Mr.  Asseline  the  He- 
brew professor  of  that  time  ♦. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  with  disrespect  of 
an  undertaking,  which  had  tlie  encour^emcnt 
of  so  many  great,  so  many  good,  and  so  many 
learned  persons ;  who  must  be  supposed  to  have 

acted 

♦  After  the  Revolution  of  17 89  this  gentleman  was  made 
Bishop  of  Bologiic  by  the  King ;  but  by  reason  of  the  in- 
orevsing  troubkf,  he  went  to  Brossels,  and  afterwards  into 
Germany.  He  is  universally  spoken  of  as  a  person  of  great 
worth  and  learning. 
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acted  widi  the  best  intention,  in  Consequeftcc  of 
such  reports  is  were  laid  before  them ;  for  many 
of  them  certainly  had  no  judgment  of  their  own 
upon  the  subject.  But  Mr.  Home,  and  some 
other  readers  of  Hebrew  never  approved  bf  the 
design  from  the  beginning ;  and  Dr.  Rutherforth 
of  Cambridge,  a  man  of  no  small  erudition, 
wrote  professedly,  and.  with  some  asperity^ 
against  it ;  or,  at  least,  against  the  way  in 
which  he  thought  it  would  be  executed.  Some 
of  the  considerations  they  went  upon  were  these 
following : 

1  •  That  the  design  was  dangerous^  and  had 
a  bad  aspect.  A  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  English  had  been  strenuously  recommended 
some  years  before  by  suspected  persons  with  an 
ill  Intention*.  That  such  persons,  being  not 
well  affected  to  the  Church  of  England  or  its 

.doctrines, 

*  It  appears  from  a  Life  of  Dr.  Sykes,  p.  354,  that  the 
Socinians  had  great  hopes  from  a  new  English  Version  of 
the  Bible,  by  which  all  our  present  learned  lllustratUns  of  the 
S.  S.  tvere  to  he  superseded — all  things  were  to  become  new — 
the  disciples  nvere  to  become  one  foldy  an<f  the  absolute  unity 
tf  the  peerless  majesty  of  God  *was  to  be  ma-ntaimd  by  the 
vthole  community  of  Christians, — Socinianism  alon^  wa»  to 
mtroduce  Paradise  and  the  Millennium.  The  Socinians  of 
Poland  had  a  translation  made  ;  but  it  did  not  answer  tfarit 
pOTposc.     See  Mosheim's  Hist,  of  Socinianism. 
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doctrines^  would  probably  interfere  with  all  their 
heart  and  interest^  to  turn  the  design  to  their 
own  purposes.  For  it  was  evident  by  die  in- 
tention of  Dn  Kennicott  at  firsts  that  there 
should  be  both  a  New  Hebrew  Text,  and  a 
New  English  Version:  and  I  am  rather  of 
opinion,  that  Mr.  Home  and  his  frifnds^  by 
their  remonstrances,  however  apparently  un* 
noticed,  might  have  some  little  riiare  of  merit 
in  preventing  it. 

2.  It  hurt  and  alarmed  them,  to  see  a  learned 
gentleman  plead  and  argue,  as  if  he  had  a  vic- 
tory to  obtain  by  proving  the  corruption  of  the 
Hebrew  Text,  and  it  were  the  game  he  was 
hunting  after ;  for  this  did  not  look  as  if  the 
glory  of  God  was  the  object  in  view,  but  rather 
his  own  emolument  as  a  collator — ory  rt  wfAtpgfw, 

tXH  TO  CUO-fCcC* 

3.  They  were  of  opinion,  that  the  attempt 
was  superfluous  ;  because  the  exactness  of  the 
Masoretical  Jews  had  guarded  and  secured  the 
Text  of  their  Bible  in  such  a  manner,  that  no 
other  book  in  the  world  had  ever  been  so  guarded 
and  secured  :  that  therefore  there  could  not  be 
room  for  any  great  alarm  upon  the  subject. 

4.  That  Cardinal  Ximcnes  and  his  assistants, 
about  two  hundred  years  before,  had  carefully 

collated 
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collated  the  Hebrew  Text  with  Jmaroiscripts^ 
older  and  better  than  were  now  to  be  met  with 
in  the  world;  and  had  exhibited  a  printed 
Hebrew  Text,  as  perfect  as  could  be  expected 
or  need  be  desired  :  because,  by  Mr.  Kenni- 
cott's  own  confession,  no  such  errors  occurred 
in  the  Text  as  affected  any  point  of  doctrine ; 
the  various  readings  being  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
dates  and  numbers,  which  are  of  less  import-' 
ance  and  more  uncertain  notation.  That  there- 
fore, what  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  done  in  a 
better  manner  and  with  greater  advantages, 
would  now  be  done  with  more  difficulty,  and 
probably  to  less  effect. 

5.  They  apprehended,  that  the  dispute  about 
the  Hebrew  Text,  the  Sanuuitan  Pentateuchi 
&c.  had.  been  sufficiently  agitated  and  judi- 
ciously stated  by  Garpzov  of  Leipsic  in  his 
writings  against  Whiston ;  so  far  at  least  as  to 
shew,  that  no  great  tilings  were  to  be  expected 
from  any  adventurer,  who  should  afterwards 
take  the  same  ground.  Carpzov's  book  was 
thought  so  useful  and.  satisfactory,  that  Moses 
Marcus  a  converted  Jew,  had  translated  it  into 
English.  . 

6.  A  consideration  which  had  great  weight 
with  Mr.  Home  was  that  of  the  probable  con- 
sequence 
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sequence  of  an  undertaking  so  conducted  as 
this  was  likely  to  be.  ,  Unbelievers,  Sceptics^ 
and  Heretics,  of  tliis  country,  who  had  affected 
superior  learning,  had  always  been  busy  in  find- 
ing imaginary  corruptions  in  the  Text  of  Scrip* 
tune :  and  would  in  future  be  more  bold  and 
busy  than  ever ;  as  the  work  of  confounding 
the  Text  by  unsound  criticism  would  be  carried 
on  with  the  sanction  of  public  authoiity,  add 
the  Bible  left  open  to  the  experiments  of  evil-- 
minded critics  and  cavillers.  For  besides  the 
collating  of  tnanuscripts,  the  collator^  in  his 
DissertatioDS,  had  opened  three  other  fountains 
of  criticism,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary were  to  be  healed  :  the  Ancient  Versions, 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  Sound  Criticism. 
Having  considered  these  in  their  order^  Mr. 
Home  sets  before  his  readers  above  twenty  in- 
stances from  Mr.  Kennicott's  own  books,  as  a 
specimen  of  his  nunner  of  proceeding  ;  to  shew 
^^  what  an  inundation  of  licentious  criticism  waa 
"  breaking  in  upon  the  Sacred  Text."  These 
instances  arc  such  as  fully  justify  his  reflections  ; 
whicli  the  reader  may  tind  at  p.  12,  &c.  of  his 
View  of  Mr.  Kennicott's  Method,  &c. 

Such  were  the  considerations  on  which  Mr. 

Hornc  and  his  friends  opposed  Mr.  K.*s  under- 

6  taking; 
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taking  ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  nothing  has  appeared*^ 
to  their  disadvantage.     In  the  progress  of*the* 
controversy,    some  other  considerations  arose^ 
which  served  to  confirm  them  in  the  part  they  • 
had  taken.    They  observed  that  Mr.  Kennicott* 
changed  his  ground  :  first  ixrging  the  necessity 
of  a  new  Texi  for  the  purpose  of  a  hew  English' 
Version  ;  and  afterwards  giving  it  up;  without 
assigning  his  reasons.  Another  fact  arose,  whith* 
was  palpably  contrary  to  his  own  principles. 
When  the  design  was  to  come  forward/ he  had 
objected  to  the  labours  of  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
as  being  ineffective,  because  he  admitted  ma« 
nuscripts  furnished  by  Jews :    but,  when  the 
work  was  to  be  carried  on,  he  himself  made 
Jews  his  agents  to  collect  manuscripts  for  him 
in  foreign  parts,  and  admitted  them,  so  far  as 
we  know,  without  reserve :  and  with  this  rc-t 
markable  diflTerence,  that  the  Jews  of  the  Car- 
dinal were  turned  Christians  ;  whereas  the  Jews 
of  Mr.  Kennicott  were  still  in  their  unbelief—* 
except  one  ;  and  he  was  df  a  character  so  ex^ 
traordinary,  that  the  reader  cannot  be  displeased 
if  I  give  some  account  of  him  ;  without  which^ 
so  great  a  curiosity  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
lost  to  the  world.     While  the  work  of  collation 
was  going  forward^  it  so  happened,  that  Mn 
TOL.  xii.  I  Kennicott 
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Kmnicott  and  his  work^  and  Mr.  Home^  and 
some  of  the  friends  to  both,  fell  into  difficulty 
and  danger,  from  a  man  whose  name  was  Duaiay ; 
a  person,  who  having  been  encouraged  iipon 
beneydcnt  motircs  in  the  beginning,  proved  in 
the  issua  to  be  not  much  better  than  the  Dunaa^ 
who  bad  been  attended  in  the  Castle  at  Qxfb^; 
and  of  whom  it  is  still  uncertain,  whether  he 
did  not  come  to  the  same  untimeljf  end.  It 
was  my  fortune  to  be  the  first  person  ia  the 
Universitj  of  Oxford  that  took  notice  of  hhm 
and  the  last  that  received  any  intelligenoe  about 
him  alter  he  left  this  country;  and  it  is  doubt* 
fill  to  me  whether  any  body  is  better  acquainted 
with  his  character  and  history  than  myself.  I$e 
wis  a  French  Jew,  born  upon  the  borders  of 
(lonain,  and  had  received  such  an  educadqa 
as  enabled  hkn  to  understand  Hebrew^  and  ta 
write  it  with  consummate  excellence.  He  could 
turn  his  hand  to  drawing,  and  any  other  wer)^ 
of  art :  he  had  the  ingratiating  address  of  % 
Frenchman,  with  an  appearance  of  smcerity ; 
but  with  the  unprincipled  mind  of  a  Jew ;  so 
that  there  was  no  depending  upon  him.  Before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  appeared  at 
Oxford  as  a  petty  Jew-merchant,  whose  whole 
stock  consisted  of  a  few  seals,  pencijsj^  and  other 

trinkets  t 
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thnketsu  His  civility  drew  my  attention,  and  I 
took  him  to  my  chambers,  to  inquire  what  he 
had  learned.  I  soon  found  his  qualificadon9 
considerable,  and,  for  his  excellence  in  writing 
Hebitw,  set  him  to  work,  with  design  to  pre- 
sfcrve  tiis  performances  as  curiosities ;  an4 1  h^ve 
several  of  them  by  me  at  this  time,  I£s  in- 
genuity soon  procured  him  more  friends,  of 
whom  Mr.  Horne  was  one  of  the  most  consi<» 
derable  ;  by  means  of  which  he  gwied  a  mio- 
derate,  livelihood;  and  some  pains  were  taken 
with  him  occasionally,  with  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing  over  a  person  of  so  much  Jewish  knpwl^ 
to  some  sense  of  Christianity.  After  he  ha4 
led  this  sort  of  life  for  some  time,  he  returned 
to  visit  his  relations  in  France  ;  having  fir6t  pie- 
vailed  on  me  to  write  him  a  testimonial  of  hit 
late  behaviour^  to  procure  him  a  favourable  re* 
cepdcm ;  from  which  it  seems  probable,  that  he 
had  left  hb  friends  in  consequence  of  some  niis- 
demeanor.  While  he  was  abroad,  he  turned 
Christian,  and  received  baptism  from  a  priest  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Igna- 
tiua.  Then  he  went  into  the  army  of  the  King 
<^  Fbmce  ;  promoted  desertion  among  his  com- 
rades^ quarrelled  with  his  officer,  and  ran  him 
tfanmgh  the  body,  but  without  killing  him« 
I  2  Just 
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Just  at  this  juncture,  the  army  in  which  he 
served  came  to  an  engagement  with  Prince  Fer- 
dinand, and  he  was  taken  prisoner.  But  the 
Prince  having  heard  something  of  his  history, 
and  understanding  it  would  be  certain  destruc- 
tion to  him  if  he  were  sent  back  to  his  on  party, 
gave  him  a  passport  to  England,  with  a  recom* 
mendation  to  Mr.  De  Reiche,  the  Hanoverian 
Secretary  at  St.  James's ;  a  very  worthy  friendly 
gentleaian,  who  had  been  a  considerable  bene- 
factor to  Dumay,  till  he  found  him  at  length  a 
dead  weight  upon  his  hands,  and  grew  tired  of 
him^  In  the  year  176],  after  the  famous  tranat 
of  Venus,  he  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Home 
at  Magdalen  College  with  terribly  sore  eyes ; 
and  being  asked  what  was  the  matter,  he 
answered^  that  he  had  suffered  in  his  eye-sight 
by  looking  at  the  sun  :  for  having  omitted  to 
furnish  himself  as  other  people  did  for  the  oc- 
casion, he  had  made  all  his  observations  through 
a  crack  iii  his  fingers,  and  had  nearly  put  his 
eyes  out.  I  do  not  recollect  at  what  time  he 
entered  into  his  employment  under  Mr.  Ken- 
nicott,  who  certainly  found  him  very  well  qua- 
lified for  his  purpose  in  point  of  ability  and  in- 
dustry, but  high  spirited,  turbulent,  and  dis- 
contented ;  so  that,  after  he  had  been  a  year  or 

two 
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two  ftt  the  work  of  collating  Hebrew  manuscripts# 
he  quarrelled  with  his  etpployer,  threw  himself 
pat  of  his  work,  and  came  wkh  his  CQmplatnts 
to  xte  \n  the  country,  desiring  to  shew  Q^e  some 
extracts  he  had  made  from  the  collatipds;  that 
I  might  be  a  witness  with  him  to  the  futility  of 
the  undertaking.  The  specimen  he  produced 
was  not  to  the  advantage  of  it ;  but  it  was  not 
cal^  to  judge,  how  far  the  fidelity  of  a  p<»Boi| 
in  2in  ill  humour  was  to  be  depended  upon.. 
'None  but  the  collator  himself  could  det»rmiof 
with  precision.  I  advised  him  by  all  means  tf 
leturn  to  Mr.  Kennicott>  make  his  peace  widi 
faim,  and  go  on.  quietly  with  his  business. 
.Which  he  did  ;  but  after  a  perfidious  manner  { 
playing  a  false  gslme  between  two  parties  ;  and 
carrying  stores  from  the  one  to  the  other  as  it 
suited  his  purpose^  till  all  his  friends  found  a 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  him,  and  Mr.  Kennicott 
(now  Dr.  Kennicott)  was  under  the  necessity  qf 
dismissing  him.  So  he  left  the  occupation  of  a 
collator,  formed  a  plan  for  forging  Hebrew  ma- 
nuscripts, with  all  the  appearances  of  antiquity, 
and  putting  them  off  for  genuine,  to  shew  how 
the  world  might  be  imposed  upon.  Somebody 
in  compassion  to  his  distress  recommended  hiqi 
as  an  assistant  to  a  charitable  gentlemaii  at  a 
I  3  school 
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stho&l  in  Bedfordshire^  for  wbich  jemjdoyimat 
he  was  well  qualified  ;  but  there  aiso^  after  he 
had  givcii  much  trouWe,  he  miscarried^  At 
length  he  got  into  some  place  of  trusty  vAAdi 
gave  him  an  oppormnity  of  making  dff  v^th  a 
mxb  of  money  t  for,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and 
industry,  and  without  any  one  expensive  vioe^ 
)f^,  its  if  soniie  diemcm  had  pursued  him^  he  w 
6rdered  his  affiurs^  that,  having  now  a  wife  and 
<!hild  to  maintait),  he  wai  very  sdddkn  fiir  from 
be^iry ;  whence  one  would  hope  he  did  ione 
lliiiigs  iathelr  ^m  distress  than  mdigohy; 
lliough  it  tniist  be  tiwatd,  that  upon  the:|rita 
^  his  own  wanm,  he  could  justify  himself  tt 
his  own  conscience  in  any  act  of  perfidy  Ugaiatt 
'the  best  of  his  benefactors ;  his  conduct  being 
Exactly  the  tame  to  his  friends  and  his  enemies^ 
if  his  affairs  required  it.  With  what  he  had 
thus  got  he  went  over  to  Paris;  where,  by 
means  of  his  own  Hebrew  papers,  and  somb 
others  which  he  had  canried  away  with  him,  he 
had  the  address  to  introduce  himself  to  4  society 
of  Hebrew  scholars  among  the  Capuchin  FViars 
of  St.  Honors ;  and  amongst  them  all  they  fiibri- 
cated  a  work,  in  the  French  language,  which 
camb  over  into  England  under  the  title  t/{  tM^ 
Ires  Ae  M^VAbH  de  ♦  •  •  ♦  Ex-frtfesiseur  M 

Bihreu 
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H»rm  -en  tUnhtrsiti  4fe  «  •  ^  au  Sr.  KtfH 
mcoit  Anglms.  It  has  Rome  in  the  tide^  as  if  tt 
hid  beea  there  prioted,  but  it  was  sold  at  Paris ; 
and  its  date  is  1771*  This  pamphlet  is  severe, 
both  in  its  reflections  and  its  examples^  on  the 
work  of  collation,  so  celebrated  in  England, 
diat  people  would  hear  nothing  against  it ;  and 
I  was  told,  that  the  bookscUer,  who  traded  in 
foreign  books  refused  to  take  this  into  his  shop  : 
and  yet  some  of  its  assertions  are  but  to  the 
same  effect  with  those  of  Mr.  Home  in  hit 
Vkw  ;  the  substance  of  which  the  reader  may 
see  from  the  quotation  in  the  margin  *.  This 
piece  was  afterwards  translated  into  English 
by  a  worthy  gendeman,  who  was  struck  by  its 
facta  and  aiguments ;  and  a  small  anonymous 
pamphlet  was  published  soon  after  its  appear^ 
ancc,  apologizing  for  the  ulence  of  Dr.  Ken- 
tticott,  and  allegmg  that  he  had  no  time  t» 
answer  it. 
Whfle  t  was  at  Paris,  I  inquired  of  Mr. 
X  4  Asseline, 

*  U  ae  retteia  pas  im  teul  moi  dant  k  Bible  Hebnuqoe 
dont  on  poiiie  girantir  k  riiic£rit&  Sentts  done  Ics  suitet 
k  nHfe  cnticpffiit :  il  n'en  resolteni  qalun  oariup  nud 
csDfa,  pco  coufetnic  aoK  re^  de  k  taine  criti^n^  totak* 
aeot  invtik,  et  pki  propie  k  ebkoir  par  m  Tsin  ecskgede 
ffteadiiw  eoRfeciioni,  qi'k  iMtnrin  far  dsi 
iQlidei.    P.  12. 
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Asseline,  the  Hebrew  professor  at  tbe  Sorfaomie^ 
whether  he  had  ever  seen  such  a  person  as  I 
desaibed  Dumay  to  be  ?  He  answered  that 
be  had  seen  him,  but  chat  he  was  gone  off  from 
Faris,>and  he  supposed  nobody  knew  what  wys 
become. 6f  him.  When  I  inquired  farther,  who 
bad  been  his  friends,  he  confessed  thit  the  Ca» 
pu^bins  of  St.  Hbnord  were  suspected  to  have 
been'  the  compilers  and  editors  of  his  book. 
Now^the  readerhas  heard  my  story,  let  him  con- 
sider,^ whether  he  can  recollect  a  more  extraor^ 
dinary  character,  than  that  of  this  Jew,  Christtaiiy 
Papist,  Protestant,  Soldier, .  Scrivener,  French, 
Englishman !  If  it  so  happened  that  he  survived 
his  fourberiesy  he  may  have  proved  to  be  a  ser* 
viceable  hand,  and  have  acted  some  useful  part 
upon  the  stage  of  the  French  Revolution  *. 

Neither  Mr.  Home  nor  his  friends  could  ever 
be  persuaded,  that,  under  the  present  state  of 
the  printed  Hebrew  Text,  the  labours  of  an 

Hebrew 

•  This  man  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  Dr.  Home's  Letten ; 
from  one  of  which,  of  March  i7;Oj  \  take  what  follows  : 
**  The  Sicar  Dumay  is  a  curious  rogue  indeed  I  Th&  subject 
<<  is  so  pregnant,  that  I  could  with  pleasure  put  out.  my 
<<  candles,  to  pass  the  evening  in  meditation  upon  him  aad 
<<  his  proceedings,  since  we- had  first  the  honour  of  knowing 
*•  him«  when  he  talked  lo  much  of  Tius  and  the  cagiptt  fly. 

•*If 
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Hebiew  colUitor  were  at  this  time  wanted  by  the 
Christian  .world ;  or  that  the  experiment^  from 
the  face  with  which  it  made  its  appearance, 
would  not  be  attended  with  some  danger :  and 
it  might  be  owing  (as  I  have  s^d)  to  their  pres- 
sing remonstrances,  that  the  plan  of  a  new 
Text,  and  a  new  English  Translation,  was  laid 
aside.  How  far  they  were  right  in  apprehend* 
ing  evil  from  it  to  the  Christian  cause,.dotb  not 
appear  from  any  consequences  which  have  yet 
followed,  and  we  hope  it  never  will.  The  edi^ 
tion:  makes  a  very  fine  book,  which  wiir  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  the  editor,  and,  with 
its  various  readings,  may  be  a  very  innocent 
one,  if  used  with  discretion.  My  learned  and 
worthy  friend  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Parkhurst  (the 
last  edition  of  whose  Hebrew  Lexicon  was  par^ 
tronized  by  Dr.  Home  after  he  was  made  a 
bishop)  speaks  of  it  with  due  respect :  his  words 
are  these — ^^  The  principal  various  readings  in 
*^  Dr.  Kennicott*s  Hebrew  Bible  have    been 

"carefully 

**  If  the  bett  men  are  most  imposed  upon  (is  some  tty  tbef 
^  are)  we  may,  I  think,  without  vanity,  esteem  ourselves 
*<  10  be  a  tolerably  good  sort  of  people."  N.  B.  The  Jews 
hre  a  foolish  legend,  that  when  Titos  had  <lestroyed  Jem. 
sslem,  God  Almighty,  to  be  reven^  on'  thp  enemy 4>f  hit 
people,  seal  a  copper  fly  for  his  pomshmeoc,  which  cftpc  uf 
his  aos^  ao4  icd  opon  his  bimin,  till  it  had  killed  hip* 
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^  earofolly  aoted,  and  are  sabrtitttd  '«»  dui 
^  reader's  considenKtion  and  jiu^mem*  A^d  k 
f'  is  hoped  tkst  the  use  which  is  ^re  made  of 
^  that  daborate  work  cannot  fail  of  txAng  ac- 
^^  ccfptafalb  to  ev^ry  aeiicnis  and  mttHigeaft  to« 
^  quirer  into  the  i^nte  of  .the  Hebrew  'Scrip- 
^  lures/'  See  the  advertisement  to  the  third 
cdkioni. 
*  Of  the  .^riendijr  way  in  winch  Dr.  Kentiicott 
ami  Dr.  Home  lived  together,  forgetting  all 
their'  fthner  disputes,  jret  (without  chao^ng 
dieit  opijiiohs  cin  either  side^  so  lar  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  I  have  already  spoken  t 
but  the  caixe  of  learning  and  religion  is  itilli 
inod  ever  will  be,  so  deeply  concerned  in  ^dsA 
argument  between  them,  that  it  well  deserves  to 
be  remembered  and  understood;  and  for  diis 
leaaon  oidy  I  have  spent  so  many  words  upon 
k.  I  may  therefore  hope  to  be  pardoned,  if  I 
still  go  on  to  do  as  much  justice  as  I  ran  to  Dk". 
Horne*s  side  of  the  question,  by  adding  ^^ne 
weighty  reason,  which  he  had  (though  he  did 
not  say  much  aboiit  it)  for  his  suspicions  in  re- 
gV^  to  the  good  effect  of  the  collating  system  *» 

He 

•.  *  In  Bbkff  Hnrd's  kte  life  of  Dr.  WAiburtoo,  Da 
Iiowtli  is  itlsstcd  apoa  Car  bb  eipeaatioQt  from  the  lihooit 
of  Dr.] 
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Ife  thought  it  would  be  of  disservice  to  turn 
the  unnds  of  die  learned  more  toward  the  letter 
of  the  Bible^  whe;x  they  were  already  too  much 
turned  away  from  the  spirit  of  it.    The  best 
fruits  of  divine  iinsdom  may  be  gathered  from 
the  word  of  God^  in  any  language,  and  in  any 
edition.    To  what  the  Scripture  itself  calls  the 
spirit  of  the  Scripture,  the  learned  of  late  days 
were  become  much  more  inattentive  than  in  past 
ages.    The  Puritans  of  the  last  century  set  a 
proper  value  upon  it,  and  some  of  them  did 
well  in  displaying  it :  but  when  their  formal 
manners,  with  their  long  prayers,  and  their  long 
graceS)  were  rejected,   their  interpretatimn  of 
die  Scripture,  and  with  them  all  sounder  inter- 
pretations of  the  kind,  fell  into  disrepute  ;  for 
men  are  such  hasty  refcnmers,  that  if  they  cast 
out  evil,  they  cast  out  some  good  along  with 
it.    When  tares  are  plucked  up,  the  wheat  is 
always  in  danger. 

To  this  cause  another  may  be  added.  The 
persons,  who  since  that  time  have  risen  intx> 
chief  repute  for  parts  and  learning,  had  nothing 
of  this  in  their  composirions ;  such  as  Clarke, 
Hoadley,  Hare,  Middleton,  Warburton,  Sher- 
lock, South,  William  Law,  Edmund  Law,  and 
many  others,   who  have  flourished  since  the 

Restoration  i 
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Restoration :  they  either  did  not  knov  it,  or  did 
not  relish  it,  and  fell  totally  into  other  ways  of 
studying  and  reasoning :  after  which  itr  was  na- 
turally to  be  expected  in  their  disciples^  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Scripture  should  be  less  regarded. 
This  actually  did  happen,  and  to  such  a  degree, 
that  many  did  not  even  know  what  was  meant 
by  it.  Somebody  was  wanting  to  revive  the 
knowlege  that  was  lost  x  but,  alas  1  when  this 
was  attempted,  the  door  was  shut. .  This  sort 
of  learning,  the  best  and  the  greatest  of  which 
the  mind  of  man  is  capable  in  this  life,  had 
\yccn  so  long  asleep,  that  it  seemed  likely  never 
more  to  awake.  Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Home 
sat  down  to  write  his  Commentary  on  the 
Psalmfi,  which  proceeds  throughout  upon  the 
true  principle,  he  was  under  great  anxiety  of 
mind  about  the  reception  of  it  by  the  world ; 
and  expressed  his  fears  in  the  Preface  to  the 
work,  telling  his  readers  "  he  is  not  insensible 
*^  that  many  learned  and  good  men,  whom  he 
**  does  not  therefore  value  and  respect  the  less, 
"  have  conceived  strong  prejudices  against  the 

. "  scheme  of  interpretation  here  pursued ;  and 
**  he  knows  how  little  the  generality  of  modem 

'  ^*  Christians  are  accustomed  to  speculations  of 

"  this  kind. — In  the  first  age  of  the  Church, 

6  '^  when 
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«  when  the  apostolical  method  of  citing  and 
**  expounding  was  fresh  upon  the  minds  of  their 
*'  followers,  the  author  cannot  but  be  confident, 
*^  that  his  Commentary,  if  it  had  then  made 
•*  its  appearance,  would  have  been  universally 
"  received  and  approved  as  to  the  general  design 
"  of  it,  by  the  whole  Christian  world,"  &c.  &c. 
How  unfortunate  it  is  that  such  strong  preju- 
dices should  be  conceived  against  that  mode  of 
interpretation,  in  which  Christians  differ  from 
Jews !  But  so  it  is ;  and  so  long  as   it  is  the 
custom  for  learned  men  to  employ  their  time  and 
talents,  as  the  Masorites  did,  and  more  reputation 
is  to  be  obtained  by  picking  and  sifting  of  letters, 
than  by  the  apostolical  method  of  opening  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  them,  the  evil  will  be  rather 
increasing  than  diminishing.    When  fashion  in* 
vites, vanity  will  always  follow;  critic  will  succeed 
to  critic,   and  he  that  is  the  boldest  will  think 
himself  the  greatest,  till  all  due  venerarion  for  the 
Bible  is  lost,  and  the  Text  is  cut  and  slashed, 
as  if  it  were  no  longer  a  living  body,  but  the 
subject  of  a  Lecture  in  Surgeons'  Hall.     While 
the  rage  of  editing  prevails,  and  the  state  of  the 
copy  is  the  grand  object,   we  have  then  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  spirit  of 
life,  which  is   still  to  be  found,  even  in  the 

worst 
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worst  copies  and  poorest  editions^  will  be  kss 
regarded  and  understood.  We  should  have 
but  a  mean  opinion  of  the  gardener^  who  should 
always  be  clearing  and  raking  his  borders^  but 
never  raising  any  thing  from  them  to  support 
the  life  of  man.  Thus^  if  collating  ends  in 
collation,  the  tendency  of  it  may  be  bad, 
though  it  be  ever  so  well  executed  :  and  I  be- 
Ueve  this  was,  at  the  bottom,  the  chief  objection 
against  it  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Home.  He  wu 
shy  of  speaking  too  plain,  through  a  fear  of 
giving  offence ;  but  the  time  has  now  many 
greater  dangers  than  that  of  offending  aome 
few  modern  critics  and  editors. 

I  relate  it  as  a  singular  occurrence,  that  when 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Home  was  first  filled  with  the 
design  of  commenting  upon  the  Psalms^  he 
should  meet  with  a  traveller  in  a  stage-coach, 
who  was  in  principle  the  very  reverse  of  him- 
self. The  man  gave  his  judgment  with  all 
freedom  on  all  subjects  of  divinity,  and  among 
the  rest  on  the  use  of  the  Psalms  in  the  service 
of  the  Church.  The  Psalms  of  David,  he 
said,  were  nothing  to  us,  and  he  thought  other 
compositions  might  be  substituted,  which  were 
much  more  to  the  purpose  than  David's  Psalms.- 
He  happened  to  be  speaking  to  a  person,  who 

could 
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cpuld  tee  deeper  tfaaa  xoMt  me:n  into  the  igno- 
FMce  and  folly  of  his  discour^ei  but  was  wise; 
enough  to  hear  him  with  patience,  and  leave 
him  to  (MX>ceed  in  his  own  way.  Yet  this  poojr 
man  was  but  the  pattern  of  too  many  mqre^ 
who  want  to  be  taught  again,  that  David  was  a 
Prophet,  and  speaks  of  the  Messiah  where  he 
seems  to  be  speaking  of  himself;  as  the  apostle 
9t«  Peter  taught  the  Jews,  in  the  second  chap- 
t^  of  the  Acts,  and  thereby  converted  three 
thousand  of  them  at  once  to  the  belief  of 
Christ's  resurrection. 

There  is  another  modem  way  of  criticising. 
open  the  Scripture,  to  which  Mr.  Home  had 
no  great  afiection,  as  thinking  it  could  never 
be  of  much  service:  I  mean  that  custom^ 
which  has  prevailed  since  the  days  of  Grotius^ 
of  justifying  and  illustrating  the  thbgs  revealed 
to  us  in  the  Scripture  from  heathen  authorities. 
I  had  seen  too  much  of  this  among  some  of 
my  acquaintance,  persons  of  no  mean  learning, 
but  who,  instiead  of  employing  themselves  in 
the  more  successful  labour  of  comparing  spiri- 
tual things  with  spiritual,  in  order  to  understand 
them,  were  diligent  in  collecting  parallel  pas- 
sag^f  frgm  Heathen  authors,  to  compare  them 
with  the  Scripture  ;  as  if  the  sun  wanted  the 
4  assistance 
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assbtance  of  a  candle;  or  the  word  of  God 
was  not  worthy  to  be  received,  but  so  far  only 
as  we  are  able  to  reconcile  it  with  the  wisdom 
of  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  He  was  rather 
of  opinion,  with  a  certain  writer,  that  the  Bible 
will  explain  all  the  books  in  the  world,  but 
wants  not  them  to  explain  it.  St.  Paul  did  not 
think  it  itViproper,  on  certain  occasions,  to  refer 
to  Heathen  authorities*,  and  make  his  use  of 
them  for  the  confirmation  of  his  own  doctrine ; 
but  this  was  done  when  he  was  arguing  with' 
Heathens,  not  with  Christians.  There  is  not 
the  same  propriety,  when  his  sublime  chapter 
on  the  Resurrection  is  compared  (as  I  have  seen 
it)  with  Plato's  doctrine  of  generation  and*  cor* 
ruption.  Take  the  heathen  doctrine  of  the 
origination  of  mankind,  and  compare  it  with 
the  sacred  history  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  it 
will  soon  appear  how  little  the  one  wants  the 
help  of  the  other  : 

Cluum  prorepserunt  primis  animalia  terns 
Brutum  et  turpe  pccus,  glandcm  atque  cubilia  propter 
Unguibus  ct  pugnis,  dcin  fustibus,  atque  ita  porro 
Pugnabant  araiis,  quae  post  fabricaverat  usus : 
Donee  verba,  quibus  voces  sensusque  notarent, 
Nominaque  invenere Hoii« 

♦  Sec  Acts  xvii.  v.  23.  28. 
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it  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Heathen  poets^  that 
men*,    \^hen  first  made,  were  without  speech^ 
creeping  on  all  four  like  beasts^  living  upon 
acorns,   and  lodging  like  swine  in  a  forest: 
whereas,  when  we  consult  the  Bible^  we  find 
the  first  man  conversing  with  his  Maker,  placed* 
under  a  state  of  instruction  and  probation,  and 
in  a  condition  but  litde  lower  than  an  angeh 
What  must  the  consequence  be,  when  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  reconcile  these  two  accounts^ 
and  melt  them  down  together  ?  Yet  was  this 
actually  done  by  the  learned  Dr.  Shuckford, 
as  it  may  be  seen  in  the  last-written  Preface  to 
his  Connexion ;  where  the  history  of  Adam^ 
and  of  Eve,  and  of  Paradise,  and  the  Inter* 
course  of  Man  with  his  Creator,  is  commented 
upon  and  illustrated  from  Ovid  and  Tully>  and 
Mr.  Pope^s  poetical  system  of  Deism,  called  an 
Essay  on  Man ;  till  the  whole  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, and  becomes  even  childish  and  insig- 
nificant ;  as  if  it  had  been  the  design  of  the 
critic  to  expose  the  sacred  history  to  the  con- 
tempt of  blasphemers  and  infidels.    This  abuse 
of  learning  Mr.  Hornc  could  not  see  without  a 
mixture  of  grief  and  indignation  :  he  is  there- 
fore supposed  to  be  the  person  who,  in  a  little 
anonymous  pamphlet,  mode  his  remarks  on  this 
VOL.  XII.  K     •  unworthy 
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unworthy  manner  of  handling  the  Scriptiue, 
While  he  was  young,  his  zeal  was  ardent>  and 
his  strictures  were  unreser\xd.  Yet  I  can  never 
persuade  myself,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Dr.  Shuckford  to  put  a  slight  upon  the  Bible ; 
though  he  certainly  has  made  the  jMosaic  ac- 
count as  ridiculous  in  simplicity,  as  Dr.  Mid- 
dicton  did  in  malice.  I  rather  think  he  was 
betrayed  into  the  mistake  by  a  prevailing  cus- 
tom of  the  age.  When  the  learned  are  less 
studious  of  the  Scripture^  and  become  vain  of 
other  learning,  it  may  easily  be  foreseen  how 
the  Scripture  must  suffer  under  their  exposi- 
tions ;  and,  if  they  do  not  foresee  it,  we  would 
refer  them  for  evidence  to  the  Supplemental 
Discourse  on  the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  by 
Dr.  Shuckford.  The  reformer,  who  dares  to 
censure  a  corrupt  practice,  can  never  be  well 
received  by  the  parties  who  are  in  fault.  This 
was  the  lot  of  Mr.  Home  and  his  friends. 
The  candle,  which  they  had  lighted  at  the 
Scripture,  and  held  up  to  show  some  dangers 
and  absurdities  in  modern  learning,  was  blown 
out,  and  they  themselves  were  accused  as  per- 
sons of  great  zeal  and  little  understanding. 
How  often  do  we  see,  that  when  men  should  be 
reformed,  and  are  7/0/,  they  are  only  provoked 

past 
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past  remedy  !  This  being,  tipon  the  whole;  but 
ah  unpleasant  subject,  I  shall  proceed  to  one 
that  will  entertain  us  better. 
*  A  letter  of  July  the  25th,  1756,  informed 
ilic  that  Mr.  Home,  according  to  an  established 
custom  at  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  had 
begun  to  prtach  before  the  University,  on  the 
day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  For  the  preaching 
of  this  annual  sermon  a  permanent  pulpit  of 
stone  is  insertefd  into  a  corner  of  the  first  Qua- 
drangle;  and,  so  long  as  the  stone  pulpit  was 
in  use  (of  which  I  have  been  a  witness)  the 
Quadrangle  was  furnished  round  the  sides  with 
a  large  fence  of  green  boughs,  that  the  preach- 
ing might  more  nearly  resemble  that  of  John- 
the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness ;  and  a  pleasant 
sight  it  was :  but  for  many  years  the  custom 
hath  been  discontinued,  and  the  assembly  have 
thought  it  safer  to  take  shelter  under  the  roof 
of  the  chapel.  Our  fore-fathers,  it  seems,  were 
not  so  much  afraid  of  being  injured  by  the  fait-  ^ 
ing  of  a  little  rain,  or  the  blowing  of  the  wind, 
or  the  shining  of  the  sun  upon  their  heads. 
The  poacher  of  1755  pleased  the  audience 
▼ery  much  by  his  manner  and  style,  and  all 
agreed  that  he  had  a  very  fine  imagination :  but 
he  was  not  very  well  pleased  with  the  compli- 

K  2  ment. 
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metit.  A9  s  Christian  teacher^  he  was  much 
more  desirous  that  his  hearers  should  receive  and 
understand,  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  th^ 
<lQCtrines  he  had  delivered ;  but  in  this  he 
found  them  slower  than  he  wished,  and  laoients 
it  heavily  in  a  private  letter.  Two  sermons  oft 
Ae  subject  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  were  printed, 
and  many  others  succeeded  which  were  not 
printed  :  for  the  author,  at  last,  on  a  review  of 
what  he  had  done,  thought  it  more  iidvisable 
to  throw  the  matter  out  of  that  form,  and  cast 
an  abridgment  of  the  whole  into  the  form  oC 
ConsiS€raUons :  on  which  performance  I  have 
already  spoken  my  mind,  and,  I  believe,  the 
inind  of  every  competent  judge,  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  this  work.  (See.  Pref.  Epist.  p.  vi.)  I  can 
only  say  here,  that  if  there  be  any  Christiaa: 
reader,  who  wishes  to  know  what  a  saint  is, 
and  aspires  to  be  9ne  himself,  let  him  keep  be* 
fore  his  eyes  that  beautiful  and  finished  picture. 
of.  St.  John  the  Baptist,  to  the  executing  of 
which  but  one  person  of  the  age  was  equal* 
But  behold  how  this  was  described  by  the  Ot» 
ileal  Reviewers  of  the  time  !  "  In  the  Cond<* 
^'  derations,"  they  say,  "  there  are  some  judi-. 
'V  cious  and  solid  remarks  relative  to  practice^, 
"  but  miking  io  engage  ihe  aiientian  of  a  ru* 
6  *«  rious 
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**  rtous^  htfuisilhej  or  crilical  reader.**  They 
might  have  said  the  same  of  the  Sermon  oft 
the  Mount.  It  looks  as  if  they  would  have 
been  better  pleased  with  a  dissertation  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  wiW  honey  waf  made  and 
collected  for  John  to  eat*,  properly  interspersed 

K  3  with 

*  Many  examples  mi^t  be  given,  to  Qlostnte  the  dit«, 

tinction  between  Cbrhtiam  Divinity,   by  which  men  m 

edified,    and  cmn§Ms  Divinity,    by  which  they  are  only 

amused  and  entertained.  We  read  in  the  Gospel,  Luke  xix.  4* 

That  Zaccheos  dimbed  up  into  a  sycamore  tree,  to  lee  Jeioi 

pass  by,  and  was  led  by  that  ditomstance  to  repentance  and 

salvation.     When  this  case  it  considered  by  the  ChrisHn 

Divine,    he  dwells  upon  the  circumstance  of  Zaccheutl 

desiring  to  see  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  inestimabfe 

blessing  of  being  called  by  him,  as  Zaccheut  was,  to  a  statt 

of  uhration.     But  when  the  curious  Dinjine  hears  that  2w» 

cheos  climbs  up  into  a  tree,  he  climbs  op  after  him;  net  10 

tee  what  he  saw,  but  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  tree,  al4 

ascertain  to  what  species  of  plants,  botanically  consadeitd,  if 

properly  belongs. 

In  this  example  we  have  two  very  difierent  modes  of  treat* 
ing  the  Scripture.  No  man  that  loves  learning  will  coodeall 
tbe  critical  disquisitor:  let  him  pursue  his  ioqniries;  thaw 
ii  DO  harm  in  them :  but  when  he  presumes,  as  from  ap  uppet 
itgion,  to  disdain  the  Christian  Divine,  as  unw  rthy  of  i4 
ounmendatioo,  he  pays  too  great  a  compliment  to  hia  ows 
important,  and  raises  a  very  just  suspicion  against  his  own 
(digiOQs  pdodplea.    Tht  omc  gf  jl«Khqit  ia  Muktecd  in 
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with  quotations  from  Athenaeus  and  other  au« 
thors,  to  show  the  learning  of  the  writer,  and  that, 
perhaps,  but  impertinently  introduced.  When 
there  is  a  party  always  ready,  and  always  upon 
the  watch,  to  hinder  the  success  of  every  good 
attem[)t,  and  mislead  the  ignorant  on  subjects 
of  the  first  importance,  such  a  writer  as  the 
author  of  those  Considerations  had  little  chance 
of  escaping.  Their  artifices  had  been  so  well 
observed  and  understood  by  him,  that  he  was 
able  to  predict  their  proceedings.  When  I  had 
printed  a  discourse  on  the  Mosaic  Distinction 
of  Animals  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  which 
had  cost  me  much  research  and  meditation, 
tinder  the  title  of  Zoologia  Ethica,  in  which  I 
fiad  traced  the  moral  intcfihm  of  that  curious 
institution,  he. foretold  me  how  it  would  be  re* 
presented  to  the  public  ;  that  the  critics  would ' 
select  some  part  of  the  work,  which  was  either 

ambieuou5 
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the  Christian  way  by  Bishop  Hall  (see  Mr.  Glasse's  edition, 
vol.  iii.  p.  219)  and  matter  enough  for  the  critical  njoay  may 
be  found  in  the  Voyages  of  Frederick  Hasselquist,  p.  1 29, 
et  alib.  The  same  iftjuisiti'Uf  person  was,  as  he  tells  us, 
very  solicitous  to  discover  what  kind  of  tree  in  particular 
David  had  his  eye  upon  in  the  first  Psalm :  which  never  can 
be  discovered,  if  his  expressions,  as  they  seem,  have  ati 
allusion  to  the  Tree  tf  Life.  See  our  authot's  Commenurjr 
on  the  l^'irst  Psalm ;  who  inclines  to  this  opinion. 
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ambigyous  in  Itself,  or' might  be  made 'so  by 
their  manner  of  exhibiting  it,  and  give  that  as 
a  specimen  of  the  plan,  to  discourage  the  ex- 
amination of  it.     *'  The  passage  (said  he),  at 
"  page    19,    &c.    about   the   camel   and   the 
**  swine  will  probably  be  selected  by  the  Re- 
**  viewers,  given  to  the  reader  without  a  syllable 
"  of  the  evidence,  and  then  the  whole  book  dis- 
"  missed  with  a  sneer."     In  a  few  months  after, 
his  prediction  was  so  exactly  verified,  that  one 
would  have  suspected  him  to  have  been  in  the 
secret.     "  If  yo'i|t^ook  into  the  Critical   Re- 
"  view,  you  will  oe  tempted  to  think  I  wrote 
"  the  article  on  the  Zoologia,  to  verify  my  own 
"  prediction.      Without  giving  the  least  ac- 
"  count  of  your  plan,  and  the  arguments  by 
"  which  it  is  so  irrcfragably  supported  and  de- 

"  raonstrated,  the give  the  very  pas* 

*^  sage  about  the  swine  and  the  camel,  and  con- 

"  dude  the  whole  scheme  to  be  visionary,  and 

**  prohhmatical,  as  they  phrase  it*."     Thus  is  a 

K  4  malignant 

*  The  date  of  the  letter  from  which  this  extract  it  taken 
"Feb.  12,  1772.  The  work,  thus  qnfairly  treated,  I  sent 
to  the  learned  Bishop  Newton,  a  writer  of  profound  skill 
in  the  language  of  the  Scripture ;  who  allowed  that  I  had 
proved  the  m^ral  iutention  of  th^t  law  which  it  the  subject 
of  it. 
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inidigaant  party  gratified,  and  the  paUic  is  be-  * 
gulled  by  false  acLcounts :  the  decepdon  may 
continue  for  a  time  ;  but  truth  and  justice  ge* 
merally  take  place  at  last. 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  New  Testaoicnt, 
very  interesting  and  full  of  matter,  on  which 
the  audior  of  the  Considerations,  soon  after  he 
vas  ill  holy  orders,  bestowed  much  thought 
and  labour ;  I  mean  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  Episde  to  the  Hebrews.  On  this  he 
composed  at  least  twenty  sermons;  which. are 
all  excellent ;  but  being  more  agreeable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  first  ages  than  of  the  present,  be 
was  not  forward,  though  frequently  solicited, 
to  give  them  to  the  world.  He  objected,  that 
they  wanted  to  be  reviewed  with  a  more  critical 
eye,  and  even  to  be  recomposed  ;  and  that  this 
would  be  a  work  of  time.  Toward  the  latter 
end  of  his  life,  however,  he  ^t  about  it, 
but  got  no  fartljer  than  through  the  third  dis- 
course. The  first  is  on  the  Character  of  Abel, 
the  second  on  Enoch,  the  third  on  Noah.  Of 
these  I  have  the  copy,  and  hope  it  will  be  pub- 
lished. Whoever  looks  at  them,  will  wish  he 
)iad  lived  to  satisfy  his  mind  about  all  the  rest. 
iphey  would  certainly  have  been  improved  by 
such  a  revision ;  yet,  perhaps,  not  so  oxuch  as 

he 
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iImb  supposed.    First  thcmghts^  upon  si  fitvourite 
^bgect^  are  'Warm  and  lively ;  and  the  language 
«licy  bring  with  them  is  strong  and  natural ; 
Imt  prudence  is  apt  to  be  Coid  and  timorous ; 
-mad,  while  it  adds  a  polish,  takes  away  jKHne- 
«jihing  from  thb  spirit  of  a  composition. 
-    But  the  greatest  work  <ff  his  life^  <if  which 
■•ht  now  began  to  form  a  design,  was  a  Qm^ 
■mteniary  on  4he  whole  Book  of  Psahns.    In  the 
^car  1758,  he  told  me  how  he  had  been  medi* 
tafing  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  had  finbhed 
^ose  for  the  first  day  of  the  month,  upon  die 
.Aillowing  plan*:  1.  An  analysis  of  the  Psalm, 
by  way  of  argument.     2.    A  paraphrase  on 
each  verse.    3.  The  substance  digested  into  a 
prayer.     <^  The  work  (said  he)  delights  me 
*^  greatly,  and  seems,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  of 
^*  my  own  turn  and  talents,  to  suit  me  the  best 
"  of  any  I  can  think  of.    May  he,  who  hath 
"  the  keys  o/  David,  prosper  it  in  my  hand ; 
**  granting  me  the  knowlege  and  utterance  ne« 
"  cessary  to    make    it    serviceable    to    th^ 
*  church  !**    Let  any  person  of  judgment  pe- 
ruse the  work,  and  he  will  see  how  well  die 

author 

*  This  plan  he  afterwards  thooght  proper  to  alter,  and, 
ait  is  jodged,  Smt  the  better. 
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author  has  succeeded^  and  kept  up  th^  spirit  of 
it  to  the  end.     His  application  of  r  the  book  oi 
Psalms  is  agreeable  to  the  testimony  so  repeat- 
edly given  to  it,  and  the  yse  made  of  it,  in  the 
New  Testament.    This  question  is  stated  and 
settled  beyond  a  doubt,  in  a  learned  preface  tQ 
Axt  work.    The  style  is  that  of  an  accomplbh- 
^  writer;  and  its  ornaments  distinguish  the 
vigour  of  his  imagination.     That  all  readers 
should  admire  it  as  I  do,  is  not  to, be  expected; 
yet  it  has  certainly  met  with  great  admiration ; 
aad  I  have  seen  letters  to  him,  from  persons  of 
the  first  judgment,  on  the .  publication  of  the 
book;  It  will  never  be  neglected,  if  the  church 
and  its  religion  should  continue  ;  for  which  he 
prayed  fervently  every  day  of  his  life.     When 
it  first  came  from  the  press,  Mr.  Daniel  Prince, 
his  bookseller  at  Oxford,  was  walking  to  or 
from  Magdalen  College  with  a  copy  of  it  under 
his  arm.  "  What  have  you  there,  Mr.  Prince  ?'* 
said  a  gentleman  who  met  him.     "  This,  sir, 
'5  is  a  copy  of  Dr.  Hornets  Psalms,  just  now 
"  finished.     The  President,  sir,  began  to  write 
«  very  young :  but  this  is  the  work  in  which  lie 
*^  will  always  live."    In  this  Mr.  Prince  judged 
very  rightly :  he  will  certainly  live  in  this  work ; 

but 
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but  there  are  many  others  of  his  works,  ia 
which  he  will  not  die,  till  all  learning  and 
piety  shall  die  with  him. 

His  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  was  under 
his  hand  about  twenty  years.  The  labour,  to 
which  he  submitted  in  the  .course  pf  the  work, 
was  prodigious :  his  reading  for  many  years  wai 
allotted  chiefly  to  this  subject ;  and  his  study 
and  meditation  together  produced  as  fine  a 
work,  and  as  finely  written,  as  most  in  the 
English  language.  There  are  good  and  learned  - 
men,  who  cannot  but  speak  well  of  the  work, 
and  yet  are  forward  to  let  us  know,  that  they 
do  not  follow  Dr.  Home  as  an  interpreter.  I 
believe  them  ;  but  this  is  one  of  thei  things  wc 
have  to  lament :  and,  while  they  m^y  think 
this  an  honour  to  their  judgment,  I  am.  afraid 
it  is  a  symptom  that  we  are  retrograde  in  theolo* 
gical  learning.  The  author  was  sensible,  tha^ 
after  the  pleasure  he  had  received  in  studying 
for  the  work,  and  the  labour  of  composing  and 
correcting,  he  was  to  offer  what  the  age  was  ill 
prepared  to  receive.  This  put  him  upon  his 
guard ;  and  the  work  is  in  some  respects  the 
better  for  it,  in  others  not  so  good  ;  it  is  more 
cautiously  and  correctly  written,  but  perhaps 
not  so  richly  furnished  with  matter  as  it  might 

hare 
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have  been.  Had  he  been  composing  a  novel, 
he  would  have  been  under  none  of  these  fears : 
his  imagination  might  then  have  taken  its 
course,  without  a  bridle,  and  the  world  would 
have  followed  as  fast  as  he  could  wish. 

The  first  edition  in  quarto  was  published  in 
the  year  1776,  when  the  author  was  vice-chan- 
cellor; and  it  happened,  soon  after  its  publi- 
cation, that  I  was  at  Paris.  There  was  then  t 
Christian  University  inthe  place  !  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  recommending  it  to  some  learn- 
ed gentlemen  who  were  members  of  it,  and  un- 
derstood the  English  language  well.  I  took 
the  liberty  to  tell  them,  our  church  had  lately 
l>een  enriched  by  a  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms  ;  the  best  in  our  opinion,  that  had  ever 
appeared ;  and  such  as  St.  Austin  would  have 
perused  with  delight,  if  he  had  lived  to  see  it 
At  my  return  the  author  was  so  obliging^as  to 
furnish  me  with  a  copy  to  send  over  to  them  as 
a  present ;  and  I  was  highly  gratified  by  the 
approbation  with  which  it  was  received.  With 
those  who  could  read  English,  it  was  so  much 
in  request,  that  I  was  told  the  book  was  ncvar 
out  of  hand ;  and  I  apprehend  more  copies 
were  sent  for.  Every  intelligent  Christian,  who 
<mce  knows  the  valite  of  ir^  will  keep  tt^  to  the 

end 
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end  of  his  life,  as  the  companion  of  his  retire*^ 
ment :  ahd  I  can  scarcely  wish  a  greater  h\ts^ 
ing  to  the  age^  than  that  it  may  daily  be  better 
known  and  more  approved. 

About  the  time  when  it  was  published,  that 

systematic;al  infidel,    David  Hume,   died«      It 

had  been  the  aim  of  his  life,  tQ  invent  a  sort  vi 

Philosophy,  that  should  effect  the  overthrow, 

of  Christianity*     For   this  he  lived;  and  his* 

ambition  was  to  die,  or  be  thought  to  die,  hard^ 

and  impenitent,  yea,  and    even  cheerful  and^ 

happy  ;  to  show  the  world  the  power  of  bisowa. 

priocijples :  which  however  were  weakly  found*' 

ed,  and  so  inconsistent  with  common  sensej^^ 

that  Dr.  Beattie  attacked  and  demolished  tbem 

in  the  life-time  of  the  author.    Special  pains: 

were  taken  by  Hume  himself,  and  by  his  friends^ 

after  him,  to  persuade  the  world,  that  his  life^. 

at  the  last  stage  of  it,  was  perfectly  tranquil  and^ 

composed :  and  the  part  is  so  laboured  and 

o?er-acted,  that  there  is  just  cause  of  suspicion^  ^ 

even  before  the  detection  appears.     Dr.  Horne^ 

whose  mind  was  ever  in  action  for  some  good 

end,  could  not  sit  still,  and  see  the  public  so. 

imposed  upon.    He  addressed  an  anonymous 

Utter  to  Dr.  Adam  Smith  itoTti  the  Clarendon 

^tm ;  of  which  the  argument  is  so  clear^  and 

6  the 
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the  humour  so  easy  and  natural,  that  no  honest 
man  can  keep  his  countenance  while  he  reads 
it,  and  none  but  an  infidel  can  -be  angry;  While 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  affects  to  be  very  serious  and 
solemn  in  the  cause  of  his  friend  Hume,  the 
author  of  the  Letter  plays  them  both  off  with 
wonderful  effect.  He  alludes  to  certain  anec- 
dotes concerning  Mr.  Hume,  which  are  very 
inconsistent  with  the  account  given  in  his  Life:  . 
for  at  the  very  period,  when  he  is  reported  not 
to  \\2ivt' suffered  a  mominCs  abatement  of  his  sft- 
rits,  none  of  his  friends  dared  to  mention  the 
name  of  a  certain  auihor  in  his  presence,  lest  it 
should  iht'Gw  him  into  a  transport  of  passion  and 
swearing :  a  certain  indication  that  his  mind 
had  been  greatly  hurt ;  and  nobody  will  think 
it  was  without  reason;  if  he  will  read  the  Essay 
on  Truth  by  Dr.  Beattie ;  which  is  not  only  a 
confutation  of  Hume's  Philosophy  ;  it  is  much 
more  ;  it  is  an  extirpation  of  his  principles,  and 
delivers  them  to  be  scattered  like  stubble  by 
the  winds. 

The  Letter  to  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  like  the 
Essay  of  Dr.  Beattie,  has  a  great  deal  of  truth, 
recommended  by  a  great  deal  of  wit :  and  if 
the  reader  has  not  seen  it,  he  has  some  pleasure 
in  store.    We  allow  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 

Adam 
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Adam  Smith,  that  he  was'a  persoa  of  quick  im- 
derstanding  and  diligent  research,  in  things  re- 
lating merely  to  this  world;  of  which,  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  will 
be  a  lasting  monument ;  and  it  is  a  woik  of 
great  use  to  those  who  would,  obtain  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  business  and  commerce  : .  but 
when  he  set  up  Mr.  Hume  as  a  pattern .  of  per- 
fection, and  judged  of  all  religion  by  the  prirr* 
ciples  of  that  philosopher,  he  was  veiy  much 
out  of  his  line.     . 

The  Letter  was  followed  in  course  of  time  by 
Letters  on  Infidelity  ;  which  are  very  instructive 
and  entertaining,  and  highly  proper  for  the  pre- 
venting or  lessening  that  respect  which  young 
people  may  conceive  unawares  for  unbelieving 
philosophers.  It  has  been  objected  by  some 
readers  of  a  more  severe  temper,  that  these 
Letters  are  occasionally  too  light  * :  and  I  must 
confess,  I  should  have  been  as  well  pleased,  if 
the  story  of  Dr.  RadclifFe  and  his  man  had  been 
omitted  :  but  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  these 
are  not  sermons,  but  familiar  letters ;  that  Dr. 
Home   considered  the  profession  of  infidelity, 

as 

♦  In  his  preface  to  these  Letters,  the  author  has  cndea- 
Tourcd  to  obviate  this  objection  ;  and  we  think  he  has  done 
it  very  sufficiently. 
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as  a  thing  more  ridiculous  and  insignificant  in 
itself,  than  some  of  hb  learned  readers  might 
do ;  that,  as  it  appeared  in  some  persons,  it 
was  really  too  absurd  to  be  treated  with  serious- 
ness ;  and,  as  Voltaire  had  treated  religion  with 
ridicule  instead  of  argument,  and  had  done  in- 
finite mischief  by  it,  justice  required  that  he 
and  his  friends  should  be  treated  a  little  in  their 
own  way*.  Besides,  as  infidels  have  nothing  to 
support  them  but  their  vanity,  let  them  once 
appear  as  ridiculous  as  they  are  impious,  and 
they  cannot  live.  They  can  never  approve 
thctnselves,  but  so  far  only  as  they  are  upheld 
and  q^proved  by  other  people.    To  treat  them 

with  seriousness  (as  W has  treated  G    ■    ■) 

is  to  make  them  important ;  which  is  all  they 
want.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Hume,  as  they  are 

displayed 

*  One  of  the  severest  reflections,  that  erer  came  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Home,  was  aimed,  as  I  suppose,  at  thi»  Mr* 
David  Hume  :  yet  it  is  all  very  fair.  This  philosopher  had 
observed,  that  all  the  devout  persons  he  had  ever  met  with 
were  melancholy  :  which  is  thus  answered :  **  This  mi^ 
"  very  probably  be  j  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  most  likdyi 
*^  that  he  saw  very  few>  his  friends  and  acquaintance  being 
"  of  another  sort ;  and,  secondly,  the  sight  o/  him  would 
*'  make  a  devout  person  melancholy  at  any  time**'  Senn* 
vol.  iii.  p.  96.  l*hese  Letters  are  a  demoastration  that  aD 
devout  persons  are  not  melancholy. 
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displayed  in  these  Letters,  are  many  of  them 
ridiculous  from  their  palpable  absurdity:  but^ 
it  must  be  owned,  they  are  sometimes  horrible 
and  shocking ;  such  as,  that  man  is  not  an  ac* 
countable  but  a  necessary  agent ;  consequently^ 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  rin^  or  that  God 
is  the  author  of  it :  that  the  life  of  a  man  and 
the  life  of  an  oyster  are  of  equal  VdX\xt  ^ :  that 
it  may  be  as  criminal  to  act  for  the  preservation 
of  life,  as  for  its  destruction  :  that  as  life  is  so 
TOL*  XII.  L  insignificant 

*  It  is  a  fundaxiKntal  doctrine  in  the  Creed  of  MiiSfWjifm 
that  nature  consists  of  matter  and  a  ihing  substmice  of  which 
all  living  creatures  eqnallj  paruke ;  and  which,  when  it 
diet  in  a  carcase  is  continued  in  the.  reptiles  that  feed  upon 
it.  The  origin  of  individual  life,  in  every  form,  is  from 
die  general  animation  of  the  world ;  on  which  the  philoao* 
phefs  of  antiquity  speculated  i  and  some  inconsiderate  Chris* 
rians  have  taken  it  up  on  their  authority.  You  have  it  in 
Virgil  : 

Principio  coelum,  ac  terras,  camposque  liquentes, 
Lucentemque  globum  Lunae,  Titaniaque  astra 
SPIRITUS  intus  aiit :  totamque  infbsa  per  artot 
MENS  agiut  mdem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 
INDE  hominum  pecudumqoe  genus,  VITiBQUE  volantum* 
And  in  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  on  Man, 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  Natiut  ia  and  Qod  the  soul,  M. 

Ep.  i.  %6^9  kQ* 
What  fidlows  is  in  exact  conformity  with  the  principle  of 
Virgil,  and  of  our  philosophical  Deists. 
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insignificant  and  vague,  there  can  be  no  harm* 
in  disposing  of  it  as  we  please  :  that  there  can 
be  no  more  crime  in  turning  a  few  ounces  of 
blood  out  of  their  course  (that  is,  in  cutting 
one's  throat)  than  in  turning  the  waters  of  a 
river  out  of  their  channel.  What  is  murder? 
It  is  nothing  more  than  turning  a  little  bldod 
out  of  its  .way.  And  so  the  Irishman  said,  by 
the  same  figure  of  rhetoric,  that  perjury  was 
nothing  more  than  kissing  a  book,  or,  as  he 
worded  it,  smacking  the  calveskin.  This  is  the 
sage  Mr.  Hume  !  whom  Dr.  Adam  Smith  de- 
livers to  the  world,  after  his  death,  as  a  perfect 
character;  while  a  man  of  plain  sense,  who 
takes  things  as  they  are,  would  think  it  impos- 
sible that  any  person,  who  is  not  out  of  his 
mind,  should  argue  at  this  rate.  Mr.  Hume 
seems  to  me  to  have  borrowed  from  the  school 
of  the  old  Pyrrhonists  much  of  that  system 
whith  he  is  supposed  to  have  invented.  They 
made  all  things  indifferent,  and  doubted  of 
every  thing,  that  there  might  be  nothing  true 
or  real  left  to  disturb  them.  The  chief  good 
they  aimed  at  in  every  thing,  was  what  they 
called  olapogta,  a  state  of  undisturbance  or  tran- 
quillity, in  which  the  mind  cares  for  nothing : 
and  it  was  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Hume  to  be 

thought 
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ihought  to  have  lived  and  died  in  this  state ; 
but  by  all  accounts  his  olajagia  was  not  quite 
perfect*.     His  object  was  undoubtedly  the  same 
ivith  that  of  the  Pynrhonists,  and  he  pursues  it 
by  a  like  way  of  reasoning.    The  speculations  of 
these  men  were  so  copious,  that  there  is  matter 
enough  left  for  another  Mr.  Hume  to  set  him- 
self up  with,  and  pass  for  an  original.     Of  all 
the  sects  of  antiquity  this  was  the  most  unrea- 
sonable;   though  pretending  to  more  wisdom 
than  all  the  rest.     That,  which  was  but  folly 
under  Heathenism,  turns  into  desperation  and 
madness  under  the  light  and  truth  of  Christianity. 
Where  all  was  bhnd  tradition,  or  wild  conjec- 
ture, there  might  be  some  excuse  for  fixing  to 
nothing  ;  but  to  affect  uruiisturhancey  after  what 
is  now  revealed,  concerning  death  and  judg- 
^ticnt,  and  heaven  and  hell,  is  to  try  how  far  a 
L  2  man 

*  Pliny  the  Natural  Historian  has  rightly  observed,  tliat 
^lulosophers,  through  the  affectation  of  apathy,  divested 
tkmselves  of  all  human  affections ;  that  this  was  the  case 
«^ith  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  Pyrrho,  Heraclitus,  and  Timon  of 
Athens ;  the  last  of  whom  actually  sunk  into  a  professed 
hatred  of  all  mankind.  *<  Exit  hie  animi  tenor  aliquando 
^  in  xigorem  qoemdam,  torvitatemque  naturae  duram  et  in-* 
^  flexibilem ;  adfectusque  humanos  adimit,  quales  apathes 
'  Gfaeci  vocant^  multos  ejus  generis  experti."  Kat.  Hist. 
3).  Tii.  c*  19. 
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man  can  argue  himself  out  of  liis  senses.  What 
angels  nuy  think  of  such  a  person,  I  do  not  in- 
quire ;  but  how  must  evil  spirits  look  upon  that 
man,  who  sleeps  or  laughs  over  the  things  at 
which  they  tremble ;  and  then  calls  himself  a 
Philosopher  ! 

Of  the  Letters  on  Infidelity,  the  first  half  is 
employed  on  Mr.  David  Hume  ;  the  latter  half 
on  a  more  modern  adventurer  ;  who,  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  Bishops  of  this  Church,  put  to- 
gether a  miscellany  of  objections  against  the 
Scripture  and  the  Christian  religion.  The  Right 
Reverend  Bench  had  procured  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment against  the   Sunday- Clubs,    which  met 
together  on  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath-day,  to 
indulge  themselves,  and  corrupt  an  audiencCi 
with  blasphemous  disquisitions  and  disputations. 
For  thus  cruelly  disturbing  the  amusements  of 
infidelity,    the  Bishops  are  represented  as  the 
vilest  of  persecutors  :  whips,  tortures,  racks,  and 
all  the  implements  of  the  Holy  Office,  are  in- 
troduced to  confirm  the  accusation;  from  all 
which  a  stranger  to  the  case  might  suppose  it  a 
common  thing  with  the  Prelates  of  this  countryy 
to  break  the  bones  of  Infidels,  or  roast  them 
alive  :  and  all  this  is  for  nothing  else,  but  that 
they  had  seasonably  and  wisely  provided,  that 

the 
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the  Christian  religion,  in  a  Christian  country, 
should  not  be  trampled  under  foot,  upon  the 
Sabbath-day. 

Tl)e  objections  this  man  hath  brought  toge- 
ther are  very  well  taken  off:  but  if  Christians 
are  bound  to  answer,  so*  long  as  infidels  will  ob- 
ject, who  never  wish  to  be  satisfied,  and  are 
probably  incapable  of  being  so,  their  lot  would 
be  rather  hard,  and  much  of  their  rime  unpro- 
fitably  spent.  The  Gentlemen  of  the  Long 
Robe  attend  the  court,  not  to  answer  the  scru- 
ples which  felons  may  entertain  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  but  to  administer  the  law ; 
otherwise  their  work  would  never  be  done  :  and 
it  is  the  business  of  the  clergy  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  people  :  it  was  the  part  of  God, 
who  gave  the  word,  to  prove  it  to  the  world  by 
prophecies  and  miracles.  The  prophecies  are 
as  strong  as  ever ;  some  of  them  more  so  than 
formerly  :  and  miracles  are  not  to  be  repeated 
for  proof,  after  the  world  hath  once  been  per- 
suaded. All  is  then  left  to  testimony  and  edu- 
cation. Before  Moses  gave  the  law,  he  showed 
signs  and  wonders  :  but,  when  the  law  was  once 
received,  parents  were  to  tell  their  children,  and 
confinn  the  truth  by  the  memorials  that  were 
left  of  it.  It  thefcfore  lies  upon  our  adversaries 
L  3  to 
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to  show,  how  it  came  to  pass,  on  any  of  their 
principles,  that  men  Hke  themselves,  as  much 
disposed  to  make  objections,  sh'buld  receive  the 
Scripture  as  the  word  of  God  in  the  several  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  receive  it  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives  :  a  fact  which  they  cannot  deny.  Let 
them  also  try  to  account  for  it,  on  their  own 
principles,  how  the  Jews  have  been  strolling 
about  the  worfd  for  seventeen  hundred  years,  as 
witnesses  to  the  Scripture,  and  to  the  sentence 
therein  passed  upon  themselves.  Till  they  can 
do  these  things,  it  is  nothing  but  an  evasion  to 
cavil  about  words  and  passages  ;  a  certain  mark 
of  prejudice  and  perverseness.  They  know  they 
cannot  deny  the  whole;  bt^t,  as  they  must  appeaf 
to  be  doing  something,  they  flatter  their  own 
pride  by  keeping  up  a  skirmish,  and  perplex  weak 
people,  by  raising  difficulties  about  the  -parts. 
This  was  the  expedient  on  which  Mr.  Voltaire 
bestowed  so  much  laboi;r.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  that  he  really  thought  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  false  ;  hut  that  his  vanity  and  per- 
verseness tempted  him  to  ridicule  the  Bible, 
witlu)ut  denying  in  his  mind  that  God  was  the 
author  of  it  :  in  fact^  that  he  was  a  Throniachist^ 
who  hated  the  truth,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  and 
Wil    braved   the   authority   of   Heave^a   iteelf : 

o-. 
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or,  in  the  words  of  Herbert,  that  be  was  a 
man. 

Who  makes  flat  war  with  God^  and  doth  defy 
AVith  his  poor  clod  of  earth  the  spacious  sky. 

If  a  religion,  to  which  the  nature  of  man  is  so 
hostile,  did  actually  make  its  way  without  force, 
and  against  the  utmost  cruelty  aiid  discourage- 
ment-from  the  world  ;  thai  fact  was  a  miracle, 
including  within  itself  a  thousand  other  miracles. 
See,  on  the  other  hand,  how  Paganism,  Ma-r 
hometism,  and  modern  Atheism,  were  and  are 
supported  and  propagated  :  the  Pagan  Idols  by 
ten  bloody  persecutions,  with  every  act  of  out- 
rageous mockery  and  insult,  for  want  of  reasons 
and  miracles  :  the  religion  of  Mahomet  (a  sort 
of  Chrisitian  Heresy)  by  rewards  of  sensuality 
and  the  power  of  the  sword;  that  is,*  by  force 
and  temptation:  the  Atheism  of  France  by 
farcical  representation  and  ridicule  of  truth,  as- 
sisted in  the  rear  by  imprisonment^,  murders, 
and  confiscations.  These  be  thy  gods,  O  In- 
fidelity, by  the  power  of  which  thy  kingdom  is 
established  in  the  world  !  These  efforts  of  vio- 
lence show  the  weakness  of  felse  reason,  and 
the  strength  of  that  which  is  true  ;  and  demon- 
strate, that  men  were  prevailed  upon  by  true 
L  4  evidence, 
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evidence,  and  rational  persuasion,  to  receive  the 
Christiain  faith.  Here  lie  the  merits  of  the 
cause  in  a  small  compass :  and  let  all  the  infidels 
upon  earth  lay  their  heads  together,  and  give  a 
direct  answer.  Swift  assures  us,  from  his  own 
observations,  and  I  believe  very  truly,  that  a 
man  was  ^^  always  vicious  before  he  becanoe  an 
<'  unbeliever ;"  and  that  ^^  reasoning  will  never 
'*  make  a  man  correct  an  opinion,  which  by 
"  reasoning  he  never  acquired."'  Some  service, 
however,  is  done  to  the  cause  of  piety,  and 
defensive  weapons  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
those  whose  minds  are  as  yet  uncorrupted>  when 
the  malice  or  ignorance  of  an  infidel  is  exposed 
by  an  examination  of  his  objections :  the  cor- 
ruption of  his  mind  is  thereby  displayed  in  such 
a  manner,  that  even  a  child  may  see  it :  aiMl 
therefore  we  are  much  obliged  to  Dr.  Home,  for 
answering  the  doubts  of  infidels,  and  for  rea- 
soning his  answer  with  such  wit  and  spirit,  that 
the  work,  in  some  parts  of  it,  has  the  force  of  a 
comedy  :  it  should  therefore  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  people,  that  they  may  see  how 
foolish  some  men  are,  when  they  pretend  to  be 
over-wise.  The  Letter  to  Dr.  Priestley  from  an 
Under-graduate,  that  to  Dr.  Adam  Smith  on 
the  Character  of  David  Hume,  and  the  Letters 

on 
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on  Infidelity^  are  three  choice  peces  opon  the 
same  argument^  which  should  always  go  toge-* 
then  But  suppose  infidelity  is  answered^  the 
business  is  not  all  done:  we  have  still  the  he* 
iieving'  unkeliever  to  contend  with,  of  whom 
there  is  but  little  hope.  The  Christian  evidence 
can  certainly  have  no  ef&ct  on  those  that  deny 
it :  but  that  it  should  have  so  little  effect  on 
tome  that  believe  it,  and  even  argue  and  dispute 
well  for  it,  this  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  all : 
but  so  the  matter  stands.  There  is  a  sort  of 
people  amongst  us,  who  believe  Christianity  as 
zfaciy  while  they  deny  it  as  a  truth :  and  such 
persons  may  do  more  harm,  and  be  themselves 
as  £tf  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  the  open 
unbeliever  :  the  Gospel  assurer  us,  that  he  and 
tbe  hypocrite  will  have  their  portion  together. 
Priestley  asserts  i^t  facts  of  Christianity  against 
the  Philosophers  of  France,  while  he  believes 
no  taoit  of  its  truth  than  the  Sadducees  of  Je^ 
rusalem  did,  who  yet  never  denied  that  God 
had  spoken  unto  Moses.  That  men  professing 
Christianity  should  be  under  temptations  to  vice, 
we  can  easily  understand  :  but  that  their  minds 
should  believe  and  deny,  at  the  same  time,  con* 
ceming  the  same  thing,  there  is  the  difficulty. 
May  it  be  said,  that  the  mind  has  antecedently 

admitted 
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admitted  a  principle,  ^which  militate^^  against 
the  truiH  while  it  does  not  militate  against  the 
fad  ?  God  knows  how  the  matter  is  t  but  I  see 
too  miich  of  it  in  the  world.  ! 
'  Though  the  imagination  of  Dr.  Home,  was 
sometimes  at  play  when  ^tSpiadum  of  Infidelity 
was  in  his  hand,  his  heart  was  always'  seiioos : 
thence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  composition  of 
•ermons  was  a  work  never  out  of  his  mind  ;  and 
it  was  the  desire  and  the  pleasure  of  hh  life  to 
make  himself  useful  in  the: pulpit  wherever  be 
went*  The  plan  which  he  commonly  proposed 
lb  himsdf.  in  preaching  upon  a  pasisage  <tf  the 
Scripture  was  thatof  giving,  }.  The  literal  aensf 
of  it :  then,  2.  The  interpretation  ch:  spinf  of 
it :  and  3.  The  practical  or  moral  use  of  it,  in 
an  application  to  the  audience  :  and  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  one  discourse,  composed  upon 
this  plan,  was  Worth  twenty  immethodical  essays; 
as  being  more  instructive  in  the  matter,  more 
intelligible  in  the  delivery,  and  more  easily  re- 
tained in  the  memory.  Yet,  after  long  practice, 
he  came  to  a  determination,  that  no  method 
*was  more  excellent,  than  that  of  taking  some 
narrative  of  the  Scripture,  and  raising  moral 
observations  on  the  several  circumstances  of  it 
in  their  order.    His  Sermon  pn  Lot  in  Sodom, 

vol. 
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vol.  II.  disc.  i.  and  on  Daniel  in  Babylon^  voL 
II.  disc.  viii.  are  of  this  kind.  The  Noble 
Convert,  or  History  of  Philip  and  the  Edxippian 
Eunuch,  vol.  II.  disc.  iii.  is  another.  -  The 
Paralytic,  and  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery, 
belong  to  the  same  ckss.  One  of  the  most 
skilful  and  excellent  preachers  this  Church  could 
ever  boast,  was  the  late  Dr.  Heylyn,  a  Preben* 
dary  of  Westminster.  His  discourse  on  tho 
Canaanite  was  considered  by  Dr.  Home  as  a 
most  perfect  and  elegant  model  of  t  sermon,  on 
a  miracle,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Scripture; 
he  pronounced  it  to  be  succinct,  clear,  and  fbr<« 
dble,  with  nothing  in  it  superfluou3  or  tirc-^ 
some :  and,  it  came  into  his  mind,  on  reading 
i(,  that  another  after  the  same  model  bright  be 
composed  on  the  Samaritan  Woman  and  the 
discourse  our  Saviour  held  with  her.  This  he 
lived  to  execute.  It  is  still  among  his  impub- 
lisbed  discourses,  and  is  itself  worthy  to  be 
printed,  as  a  specimen  of  this  manner. 

There  are  certainly  different  modes  of 
preaching,  all  of  which  are  good  in  their  way  : 
some  are  most  proper  for  one  subject,  some  for 
another.  One  of  these  is  that  of  Jesus  Christ 
Jiimself  >  who,  from  present  occasions,  and  cir- 
f  u^istanccs  of  tjnie  and  place,  made  use  of  the 

opportunity 
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opportunity  to  raise  such  doctrines  as  were  want- 
ing for  the  instruction  of  his  hearers :  the  mind 
being  under  the  best  preparation  for  the  con- 
ceiving of  truths  when  that  truth  is  raised  from 
the  objects  of  its  present  attention.  .  We  see 
our  Saviour  at  a  well  of  water  (a  precious  object 
in  hpt  countries)  discoursing  on  the  waters  of 
lifey  to  a  person  who  came,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  to  draw  the  water  of  the  well.    After  this 
example  did  Dr.  Home,  when  he  was  by  the 
sea-side  at  Brightbelmstone,  take  the  Sea  for 
the  sabject  of  a  sermon  ;  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious he  ever  composed  ;  and,  without  ques* 
ttoQ,  peculiarly  striking  to  the  audience,  who 
bad  the  object  before  their  eyes*.      This  natu- 
rally reminds  me  of  a  reflection  he  made,  when, 
with  other  young  people  of  the  University,  he 
attended  a  course  of  Chemical  Lectures  at  Ox- 
ford.    It  was  the  custom  of  Dr.   Alcock  to 
carry  his  pupils  over  such  ground,  as  rendered 
the  science  of  great  service  to  everj^  person  of 
a  learned  profession.    The  last  lecture  was  upon 
fo'tsons :  and  the  subject  required^  that  snakes 
should  be  produced  upon  the  table,  and  made 
to  bite  poor  harmless  animals  to  death  ;  whose 


cnes. 
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cries,  and  howlingSy  and  convulsions,  after  the 
wounds  given,  were  extremely  af&cting,  and 
made  some  of  the  spectators  ready  to  ^nt;  On 
which  he  observed  afterwards — ^^-that  would 
''  have  been  the  moment,  to  have  delivered  a 
*'  theological  lecture  on  the  Old  Serpeni  of  the 
"  Scripture — that  hath  the  power  of  deatJh^ 
^  and  first  brought  it,  with  all  its  fatal  symp- 
'*  toms  and  miseries,  into  the  world  P'  And 
he  judged  right ;  it  would  have  been  better 
understood,  and  more  felt,  at  that  tune,  than 
at  any  other  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  calculated,  how 
much  the  mind  is  assisted  in  its  contemplations 
by  the  senses  of  the  body,  giving  life  to  its 
ideas,  and  working  irresistibly  upon  the  pas- 
sions. 

His  opinion  concerning  the  duries  of  a 
preacher  is  to  be  found  in  the  Preface  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  Sermons,  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Fenelon.  He  considered  also,  but 
never  printed,  the  &ults  and  abuses  whic^ 
every  preacher  should  study  to  avoid :  and,  as 
it  may  be  of  much  service  to  some  readers,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  them  in 
this  place : 

Let  those  teach  others,  who  themselves  excel. 
And  censure  freely  who  have  written  well. 

**  A  preacher 
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*^  A  preacher  should  avoid  rambling  upon 
^^  general  or  trivial  subjects ;  such  as  are  not  to 
**  the  purpose ;  not  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
"  occasions  of  the  audience,  which  are  always 
**  to  be  considered. 

*^  He  should  beware  of  polemical  and  wrang- 
^'  ling  compositions. 

.  **  He  should  not  mix  things  sacred  and  -pro- 
^*  fane  together,  from  an  ostentation  of'  learn- 
"  ing.  Such  learning  is  quite  out  of  place.^ 
"  Also  a  discourse,  consisting  of  critical  re- 
*^  marks,  is  fitter  for  an  editor  than  a  preacher. 
"  See  Hcylyn,  I.  155.  with  the  Preface  to 
"  Massillon's  Perit  Car^me;  and  the  note  in 
"  Oswald's  Common  Sense,  vol,  I.  for  some 
^^  very  useful  observations  on  this  part  of  the 
"  subject. 

.  *^  To  be  always  dwelling  on  the  expedience, 
"  necessity,  and  evidence  of  revelation,  is  to 
*^  suppose  that  the  audience  consists  of  Deists  : 
^  for  such  discourses  have  no  effect  on  any  but 
"  Deists,  and  rarely  upon  them. 

"  There  may  be  a  fault  also,  in  dwelling  too 
**  much  on  the  elementary  and  catechetical 
**  doctrines,  and  not  (as  the  apostle  expresses  it) 
"  ^o/«j  on  unto  ferfection. 

"  It  is  always  bad  to  treat  religious  subjects 

''  in 
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^^  in  a  dull,  dry  vvay  ;  neglecting  the  imagery, 
^^  energy,*  and  persuasive  elocution  of  the 
"  Scriptures. 

"  Nor  is  it  better  to  discourse  on  niorality  in 
"  a  rigid,  legal,  and  comfortkss  manner,  with- 
^^  out  first  warming  and  animating  the  mind  to 
"  the  practice  of  it  by  motives  of  faith  and 
"  love.  St,  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  discounses,  for 
"  fifty-seven  verses  together,  on  the  animating 
'^  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of.  Chi^st,  and 
^^  in  one-  single  verse,  the  last  in  the  chapter, 
'^  conveys  the  moral  of  the  whole. 

"  Much  time  and  labour  are  frequently  lost- 

"  in  proving  what  all  the  hearers  allow  : .  as  for 

*^  example,  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  do 

"  their  duty,  instead  of  showing  and  exposing' 

"  the  various  modes  of  self-deceit,  by  wliich* 

"  they  contrive  to  elude  the  obligation,  and 

"  live  in  contradiction  to  their  principles.  Pleas 

"  and  pretences  of  this  sort  should  be  cojlect- 

"  ed,  stated,  and  answered  in  a   close  lively 

"  manner,  till  the  hypocrite  is  completely  un- 

"  masked,  driven  out  of  his  strong  holds,  and 

"  obUged  to  surrender  at  discretion.   Massillon 

"  is  admirable  at  this,  and  it  makes  the  general 

"  plan  of  his  sermons. 

''  The 
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^*  The  word  of  Grod  is  abused  by  pveachers, 
*^  when  it  is  accommodated  and  made  subser- 
^  vient  to  the  corruptions  6f  the  time.  It  is 
'*  then  an  instrument  for  the  gratifying  of  their 
<^  vanity,  or  procuring  wealth  and  promotion. 
^^  Such  a  traffic  with  the  word  is  like  Judas, 
^*  when  he  sold  Christ  for  money. 

^  All  affected  elegance,  and  trifling  conceits, 
^  are  to  be  avoided,  as  having  a  bad  effect 
'^  upon  the  audience,  who  are  tempted  to  fox- 
^^  get  the  errand  they  came  upon,  and  to  sup- 
<^  pose  that  the  preacher,  appearing  to  have  no* 
^  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  subject,  is  riot 
"  in  earnest. 

"  Too  great  familiarity  of  expression,  with 
^  coarse  images,  taken  from  low  subjects,  are 
*'  fulsome.  Dr.  South  has  some  excellent  ob- 
*'  servations  in  vol.  IV.  p.  40,  on  the  words, 
"  Every  scribe  instructed  into  the  Mingdam  of 
«*  God,  &c. 

^'  In  what  is  called  an  application,  at  the 
**  end  of  a  sermon,  the  preacher  makes  a  tran- 
"  sition  by  the  shortest  way,  from  the  subject 
**  to  the  audience,  and  shows  them  their  duty 
**  from  what  has  been  said.  A  writer,  strong 
**  in  his  expressions,  affirms,  that  a  sermon 
4  "  without 
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<'  wiihouf  an  afpUcation  does  no  more  good 
<<  than  the  shtgmg  of  m  sky-lark :  it  may  teach^ 
^  bat  it  does  not  impel;  and  though  the. 
<^  preacher  may  be  under  concem^  for  his  lau** 
^^  dience^  he  does  not  show  it,  till  he  turns  the 
'^  subject  to  their  inunediate  advantage.** 

These  observations,  upon  the  composition  of 

sermons,  are  so  much  the  more  valuable^  be« 

cause  we  have  them  from  a  modt  excellent 

preacher,   who  had  formed  himself  upon  tho 

mles  he  has  given  for  others.    He  is  a  good 

&raier,  who  raises  a  good  crop ;  but  he  is  a 

better  who  teaches  others  also  to  do  the  same  ; 

and  the  public  are  more  obliged  to  him.     If 

these  precepts  were  properly  attended  to^  the 

people  would  soon  know  how  to  distinguish 

between  a  sound  teacher  and  an  unlearned  en«- 

thusiast ;  the  Methodists  would  decrease,  and 

the  Cl{arch  would  be  edified.    If  something 

had  been  added  againt  errors  in  the  pronuii* 

oatioa  of  sermons,  I  should  have  been  glad  to 

commnnicate  it :  but,  as  I  find  nothing  to  this 

purpose,  I  shall  venture  but  a  single  remark 

upon  the  subject.    Every  preacher  wishes  to  be 

uadaniood  as  well  as  heard ;  but  many  are  de- 

ficieat  in  this  respect,  for  want  of  a  disdnct  ar-^ 

ticulation ;  which  might  easily  be  acquired,  if 

voiu  xi|»  M  they 
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tlhey  would  attend  to  a  simple  rale^  without  the 
observation  of  which  no  t£^%  delivery  can  be 
perfect.     It  is  well  known,  that  a'fneoe.c^ 
writing  may  ^be  understood^  if  all  the  Towds 
are  omitted ;  but,  if  the  vowels  aie  set  downi' 
and  the  consonants  omitted,    nothing  can  be 
made*  of  it.    Make  the  experiment  upon  any 
sentence:  for  example  ; /eid^^  not^  that  j€  if 
noi  judged.    Take  out  the  vowels,  and* it  will 
stand  thus-^  Jdg  nt  tki  y  b  tajdgd:  This  may; 
readily  be  made  out :  but  take  away  the  cooao- 
nants,  and  nothing  can  possibly  be  made  of  it 
— 4r^  0  a  e  eoue.     It  is  the^'same  in  speakiogas 
in  writing :  the  vowels  make  a  noise,  and  thehoi 
they  have  their  name,  but  they  discriminate 
nothing.    Many  speakers  think  they  are  hear^ 
if  they  bellow  them  out :  and  so  they  are  ;  bnt 
t]iey  are  not  understood  ;  because  the  discrimi^ 
Nation  of  words  depends  upon  a  distinct  articup 
Jadon  of  their  consonants :  for*  want  of  consider* 
ing  which,  many  speakers  spend  their  breath  to 
little  effect.    The  late  Bishop  of  Peterborough^ 
Dr.  Hinchcliffe,  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
;.preachers  of  bis  time.      His  melodious.*  voice 
.was  the  gift  of  nature,  and  he  spake  with  the  ac- 
cent of  a  man  of  sense^  (such  as  he  really  wu  in 
.a  superior  degree) ;  but  it  was  remarkable,  and^ 
■i     -  .  :  . .  to 
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to  thbse  who  did  not  know  the  cause^  mysteri- 
ous, thftt  there  was  not  a  comer  of  the  churchy 
in  which  he  could  not  be  heard  distinctly.  I 
noted  this  myself  with  great  satisfaction ;  and^ 
by  watching  him  attentively,  I  perceived  it  was 
an  invariable  rule  with  him,  to  do  justice  to 
every  consonant,  knowing  that  the  vowels  will 
be  sure  to  speak  for  themselves.  And  thus  he 
became  the  surest  and  clearest  of  speakers ;  his 
elocution  was  perfect  and  never  disappointed  bis 
audience.  In  this  respect,  most  preachers  have 
it  in  their  power  to  follow  him  :  his  sense,  and 
his  matter,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  tone,  were 
such  as  few  will  attain  to.  He  was  a  prelate,  to 
whom  I  owed  much  respect ;  and  I  am  happy 
\n  giving  this  testimony  to  his  excellence. 

The  last  literary  work  which  Dr.  Home  pro- 
posed to  execute,  while  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
was  a  fonnal  Defence  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
against  the  Objections  of  Dr.  Priestley ; '  in 
winch  it  was  his  intention  to  show^  how  that 
writer  had  mistaken  and  perverted  the  Scrip- 
ture and  the  Liturgy. 

I  have  often  wondered  secretly,   why  this 

good  man  should  have  felt  as  if  he  was  called 

upon  to  encounter  a  writer  of  Dr.  Priestley's 

disposition,  who  had  already  passed  under  the 

M  2  strong 
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strong  band  of  Dr.  Horslfsy^  and  would  have 
been  humbled  for  the  time  to  come^  had  he 
bieen  hissed  with  any  feeling.  That  Dr.  Priest- 
ley is  a  man  of  parts^  a  versatile  genius^  and  of 
great  sagacity  in  philosophical  experiments,  is 
MFell  known  and  universally  allowed:  but  let 
any  person  follow  him  closely,  and  he  will  sec, 
that  if  ever  there  was  a  wise  man,  of  whom  it 
might  be  said,  that  tke  more  he  learniy  the  less 
he  understood^  it  will  be  found  true  of  Dr. 
Priestley.  His  vanity  made  him  believe,  that 
he  was  wise  enough  to  enlighten,  and  pow- 
erful enough  to  disturb  the  world :  he.  was 
therefore  for  ever  busy  at  one  of  these  or  Ac 
other;  a  Volcano,  Constantly  throwing  out 
matter  for  the  increase  of  heresy,  schimi,  cmt 
sedition,  and  never  to  be  quenched  by  disputing. 
It  is  the  way  of  the  world,  to  make  their  esti- 
mate of  a  mah  &om  his  parts  and  abilities  ;  but 
it  is  more  wise  and  just  to  measure  him  by  the 
I'se  he  makes  of  them,  to  the  beile|it  or  the 
hurt  of  mankind :  for  the  beams  of  the  sun  are 
used  to  warm  and  animate ;  while  the  bright- 
ness of  lightning  is  to  shatter  and  consume.  So 
long  as  Dr.  Priestley  felt  nothing  (or  seemed  to 
feel  nothing),  it  had  a  bad  effect  upon  himi 
and  made  him  more  troublesome^  diat  such 

persons 
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persons  as  Dr.  Horsley  and  Dr.  Horne  should 
enter  the  lists  against  him :  it  ^nade  him  appear 
mora  ibrmidable  in  the  eye  of  the  public^  and 
so  it  tended  to  gratify  the  prevailing  pas^on  of 
his  mind.  So  hx  indeed  as  he  deceived  and 
disturbed  others,  a  compassionate  regard  to 
tiem  might  be  the  motive  with  those  who  dis* 
puted  with  him. 

In  the  year  1786  Dr«  Horne  preached  a  ser- 
mon at  the  Fhmary  Visitation  of  the  Arch« 
bishop  at  Canterbury,  on  the  duty  of  i^ontendir^ 
eamesiijf  far  the  Faith;  and,    when  this  was 
printed,  together  with  another  discourse  on  the 
Trinity,   be  subjoined  an  advertisement,   de- 
claring his  intention  to  answer  the  objections 
against  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  which  had  been 
urged  of  late.      ^^  Indulgence,'*  said  he,  '^  is 
^'  requested  as  to  the  article  of  time :  I  cannot 
^'  write  w  fast  as  Dr.  Priestley  does;  and -I 
<^  wish  to  execute  the  work  with  care  and  at- 
'^  tention ;  after  which  it  shall  be  left  to  the 
'^  judgmient  of  the  learned,  the  pious,  and  the 
^'  candid,  of  all  denominations."'     At  the  close 
of  this  year,  he  alludes  to  the  advertisement, 
in  a  letter  from  Canterbury :  **  You  sec  the 
'^  task  I  have  undertaken.*'    And  here  nobody 
will  wonder,  that  as  he  had  given  me  his  assist- 
M  3  ance 
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ahcc  in  the  first  work  I  published,  and  its  chief 
merit  had  been  owing  to  that  circumstance,  he 
should  demand  of  me  in  return  any  service  he 
thought  it  in  my  power  to  execute :  he  there* 
fore  goes  on,  '^  It  is  undertaken  in  confidence 
**  of  your  friendly  aid ;  and  I  should  be  happy, 
*^  as  we  began  together  with  Clayton,  if  we 
"  might  end  together  with  Priesdcy.'*  For 
the  sake  of  Dr.  Home,  I  waj  ready  to  work 
under  him,  in  any  capacity  he  should  prescribe : 
but  it  always  appeared  to  me,  that  Priestley  was 
a  person  of  too  coarse  a  mind  to  be  the  proper 
object  of  a  serious  argument.  That  he  had 
borrowed  most  of  his  objections,  I  had  very 
little  doubt;  and  that  his  remarks  on  Jews, 
Gnostics,  Ebionites,  Plato,  Philo,  and  Justin 
Martyr,  were  not  original ;  there  being  a  ma- 
gazine in  store,  to  which  the  orthodox  of  this 
country  do  but  rarely  apply  themselves.  If 
this  could  have  been  pointed  out,  it  would 
have  done  more  toward  the  curing  of  his 
readers,  and  given  more  mortification  to  him- 
self, than  the  most  laboured  confutation  of  the 
matter  in  the  four  volumes  of  his  Objections. 

Dr.  Home,  I  am  very  sure,  had  a  mean  opi- 
nion of  Priestley's  originality  as  a  scholar :  he 
speaks  of  him  under  the  character  of  a  man, 
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^ko  is  defying  all  the  worlds  and  cannot  construe 
a  common  piece  of  Greek  or  Latin^.  I  find 
another  note  concerning  him,  with  the  date  of 
1788,  affixed  to  it,  taken  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  spoke  his  opinion  of  Priestley  to  Mr.  Bad- 
cock  in  these  words  ;  "  You  have  proved  hint 
"  as  deficient  in  probity  as  he  is  in  learning.'* 
Mr.  Badcock  had  called  him  an  Index^scholar : 
but  Johnson  was  not  willing  to  allow  him  even 
that  merit ;  saying,  that  he  borrowed  froni 
those  who  had  been  borrowers  themselves,  and 
did  not  know  that  the  mistakes  he  adopted  had 
been  answered  by  others-f*.  There  was  an  ex- 
pectation about  this  time,  that  a  controversy 
would  break  out  between  Priestley  and  Gibbon ; 
of  which  an  arch  Quaker  spoke  thus :  "  Let 
"  those  who  deny,  and  those  who  corrupt,  the 
true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  ilght  it  out 
together ;  and  let  his  faithful  followers  enjoy 
"  their  mutual  overthrow  J." 

In  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men,  the  Church 

of  England  could  want  but  little  defence,  in  a 

literary  way,  against  an  adversary  so  enflamed 

with  political  hatred  against  it^    and   openly 

M  rf'    ■  avowing 

•  Letter,  Aug.  22,  1786. 

\  See  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July  1785,  p.  J96. 

X  Ibid.  p.  6oOt 
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avowing  a  design  to  undermine  and  hknv  np  its 
foundations,  as  ,with  an  explosion  oi  gut^ow* 
der  *.  When  it  comes  to  this,  the  dispute  is 
no  longer  literary:  the  person,  who  carries  it 
on  in  this  way,  should  be  considesed  (if  a  gpn-r 
fleman)  as  a  person  of  an  unsoimd  mind;  if 
nof  a  gentleman,  then  as  an  object  of  the  pe*> 
nal  laws  of  his  country,  if  it  should  have  any 
ugainst  such  ofTend^ers.  One,  who  is  so  wild 
and  dangerous  in  his  politics,  must  be  a  coiui^ 
terfeit  in  his  Christianity ;  who,  being  d$ief$ed^ 
is  thereby  sufficiently  answered. 

On  these  considerations,  without  any  view 
to  the  sparing  of  my  own  trouble,  I  was  as 
well  pleased  to  see,  that  the  design  of  writing 
£uther  against  Priestley  was  not  prosecuted  with 
vigour.  How  mucli  had  been  collected  for  this 
purpose,  I  do  not  find ;  yet  I  know  that  the 
subject  had  been  long  and  often  in  the  mind  of 
Dr.  Home  ;  who  told  me  when  at  Naylaod  in 
the  year  1789,  he  had  satisfied  himself  in  re* 
spect  to  every  objection  from  the  liturgy^  ex* 

cept 

^  It  WIS  tn  obsenrttion  otDr,  Hornf,  upon  the  corioos 
sennon  on  Free  Inquiry,  that  the  author  spoke  of  this  Pow. 
der  plot  against  the  Church  of  England  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  if  he  had  icU  ite  lawttru. 
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Cept  eoe ;  ^nd  that  was  from  an  cxfMneasion  in 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  sounded  like  Tri** 
theism;  the  Creed  affirming  each  person  ly 
hknidlf  to  be  God  and  Lord.  I  ventured  to  as« 
•oie  him>  that  the  passage  gave  me  no  trouble^ 
because  I  did  not  consider  it  as  a  metaphysical 
imertion,  but  as  a  plain  reference  to  the  words 
of  the  Scripture ;  which  to  each  person  <^  the 
Godhead,  distincdy  taken  ^  himself^  so  fiur  as 
Aat  can  be  done,  does  certainly  give  the  titles 
both  of  God  and  Lord\  In  this,  therefor^ 
instead  of  depending  on  the  Creed,  we  only  de» 
peod,  as  that  does,  upon  the  words  of  the 
Scripture.  With  this  he  was  satisfied,  and  al^* 
lowed  that  such  an  intention  in  the  Creed  re* 
aMved  the  difficulty. 

The  last  considerable  afiair  in  which  he  coo* 
ceiMd  himself  while  JDean  of  Canterbury,  was 
Mk  Implication  from  the  Bbhops  of  the  Episco* 
pal  Qiurch  of  Scotland ;  three  of  whom,  in 
^le  yecir  I789f  came  up  to  London,  to  petition 
Purfiamem  for  relief  from  the  hard  penalties 
under  which  they  had  long  suffered.  This  they 
ventured  to  do,  in  consideration  of  the  loyalty 

and 

*  See  Jolm,  xx.  28«  Acts,  t.  4«  sad  xxvlii*  •5«  sad  nmy 
•tktt  like  passages. 
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and  attachmeiit  they  had  lately  prdftssed' toward 
the  King  and  the  Constitution.  / .  .  - 
*  It  was.  my  lot  likemse  not  to  be  an  uncon- 
<ierned  spectator  in  this  business.  Through  an 
intinnacy^  which  had  long  subsisted  between 
mysc^lf  and  a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and 
learning  in  the  county  of  Kent  (the  Reverend 
Nicholas  Brett,  of  Spring-Grove)  I  became  ac- 
^juainted  with  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Abernethy  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  and 
had  frequentl3r  corresponded  with  him.  ^  As 
^n  as  he  tame  to  London  with  his  colleagues 
on  the  bu^ness  aforesaid,  he  wrote  me  word  of 
-his  arrival,  and  explained  the  cause  of  the 
journey  tlicy  had  undertaken.  Being  myself 
of  too  inconsiderable  a  station  to  be  of  any  im* 
itaediate  service  to  them  in  a  matter  of  «ucb  im- 
portance, I  thought  it  the  most  prudent  s^  I 
could  take,  to  forward  the  letter  to  a  great  per- 
son: who,  with  his  usual  goodness  and  dis- 
cretion, undertook  to  be  an  advocate. for  thbm  ,• 
together  with  many  other  persons  of  high  re- 
spectability ;  and  their  petition  was  at  length 
brought  to  such  an  issue,  as  excited  great 
thankfulness  in  the  petitioners,  though  it  did 
not  exactly  come  up  to  the  wishes  they  had 
formed  at  setting  out. 

There 
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There  was  no  small  difficuky  in  maldng  some 
persons  understand,  who  and  what  these  pooc 
petitioners  were  :  and  the  case,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  passed,  may  still  be  the  same  with 
many  at  this  day.  I  therefore  hope  to  be  ex- 
cused, if  I  enlarge  a  little  in  this  place  on  their 
history  and  character,  as  they  appeared,  and 
were  known  to  Dr.  Home  ;  whose  good  opinion 
will  be  remembered  as  an  honour^  and  may  be 
of  some  use  to  them  hereafter. 

He  had  considered,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  pure  and  primitive  Constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  when  viewed  apart  from 
those  outward  appendages  of  worldly  power, 
and  worldly  protection,  which  are  sometimes 
mistaken,  as  if  they  were  as  essential  to  the  be- 
ing c^  the  Church,  as  they  arq  useful  to  its  sus- 
tentation.  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
in  its  early  ages,  is  a  proof  of  the  contrary ; 
when  it  underwent  various  hardships  and  sufFer- 
ings  from  the  fluctuating  policy  of  earthly 
kingdoms.  And  the  same  happened  rto  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  at  the  Re- 
volution in  1688;  when  Episcopacy  was 
abolished  by  the  State,  and  the  Presbyte- 
rian form  of  Church-Government  establish- 
ed. 
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cd*«  By  this  establishment  the  Kshops:  were 
deprived  of  their  Jurisdiction,  and  of  all  right 
to  the  Temporalities  of  their  Sees.  But  in  this 
forlorn  state  they  still  continued  to  exiat^  and 
to  exercise  the  spiritual  functions  of  their  jepis- 
cc^l  character :  by  means  of  which^  a  r^ular 
auccession  of  Bishops,  and  episcopally^oidained 
Clergymen,  has  been  kept  up  in  ScotUod, 
under  all  the  disadvantages  arising  from  a  sus- 
picion of  their  being  disaffected  to  the  Crown, 
and  attached  to  the  interest  of  an  exiled  £unily. 
While  attempts  were  making  in  behalf  of  that 
"fiunily,  a  variety  of  circumstances  rendered  it 
impossible  for  them  to  remove  this  suspicion, 
notwithstanding  the  many  inconveniences  and 
hardships  to  which  it  exposed  them.  AU  they 
could  do  was  to  conduct  themselves  in  such  a 
quiet  manner,  as  might  at  length  convince  the 
Government,  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  , 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church,    and  consequently 

that 

*  It  is  notorious,  that  the  violence  of  the  adverse  party 
against  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  began  before  the 
Government  under  King  William  vas  settled  :  when  it 
could  not  be  known  by  experience  whether  they  would  join 
with  it  or  not.  Befort  the  Convention  met,  their  Clergy 
were  forcibly  driven  from  their  churches,  and  their  possessions 
seized. 
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that  there  was  no  necessity  fbfthe  execution  of- 
those  severe  laws^  which  on  different  occasions 
had  been  enacted  against  rt. 

At  last  the  happy  period  came^  which  was  to 
relieve  them  from  this  embarrassing  situation. 
The  wisdom  and  clemency  of  his  present  Ma^ 
jesty*s  (Government  encouraged  them  to  hope^ 
that  an  offer  of  their  allegiance  would  not  be- 
rejected :  and^  as  soon  as  they  could  make  that 
offer  in  a  conscientious  manner,  they  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  by  the  King^s  answer  to  their 
address  that  it  was  graciously  accepted  :  in  cpn« 
sequence  of  which,  they  could  not  but  hope^ 
diat  the  British  Legislature  would  take  their 
case  into  consideration,  and  see  the  expediency 
of  relieving  both  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  £pis« 
copal  Commimion  in  Scotland  from  the  penaW 
ties  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion. 

With  this  hope,  three  '*  of  their  Bishops,  as 
I  have  said,  came  to  London  in  the  year  1789; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  ample  recommenda- 
tions they  brought  with  them  from  their  own 
country,  they  found  it  a  work  of  time  to  make 

themselves 

*  Dr.  John  Skinner,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen ;  Dr.  Abemethjr 
Ditunmond,  Bishop  of  E4inburgh;  tndDr.  William  Strachtn, 
Bishop  of  BitduQ. 
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Acmsclves  and  their  application  properly  un- 
derstood. It  would  have  been  barbarous,  after 
the  die  was  cast,  to  have  thrown  any  discourage^ 
ments  in  their  way  :  but  I  was  of  opinion,  from 
the  beginning,  that  they  were  come  ioo  soon : 
more  preparation  was  requisite  than  they  were 
aware  of.  The  penal  laws  had  reduced  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church  to  a  condition  so  de- 
pressed and  dbscure,  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
known  to  exist,  but  by  such  persons  as  were 
previously  acquainted  with  its  history.  Among 
these,  none  entered  more  willingly  and  warmly 
than  the  then  good  Dean  of  Canterbury.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Scotch 
Bishops  at  London,  he  was  anxious  to  let  them 
know  how  heartily  he  approved  of  the  object 
of  their  journey,  and  kindly  _ offered  every  as- 
sistance in  his  power  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
happy  conclusion.  He  paid  them  every  mark  of 
attention  both  at  London  and  Oxford ;  and,  when 
they  set  out  on  their  return  to  Scotland,  without 
having  attained  their  object,  he  expressed,  in 
very  affectionate  terms,  his  concern  at  their  dis- 
appointntent,  and  told  them  at  parting  not  to 
be  discouraged  ;  for,  said  he,  "  your  cause  is 
*'  good,  and  your  request  so  reasonable,  that  it 
"  cannot  long  be  denied.*' 

In 
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In  February  1791,  after  having  taken  his  seat- 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Bishop  of  Norwich^' 
he, wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Bishop  Skinner  of 
Aberdeen,  assuring  him  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee  for  managing  the  business  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  that  any  help  in 
his  power  should  be  at  their  service :  and  speak- 
ing of  their  applying  anew  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  he  said,  "  It  grieved  him  to  think 
"  they  had  so  much  heavy  work  to  do  over 
"  again  ;  but  business  of  that jwrt  required  pa- 
'*  tience  and  perseverance." 

It  was  said  about  this  time,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Thurlow,  withheld  his  consent  to 
the  Scotch  Episcopal  Bill,  till  he  should  be  sa- 
tisfied by  some  of  the  English  Prelates,  that 
there  really  were  Bishops  in  Scotland.  Whenr 
Bishop  Home  was  waited  upon  with  this  view 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and 
one  of  them  obsen'ed,  that  his  Lordship  could 
assure  the  Chancellor  they  were  good  BishopSy 
he  answered,  with  his  usual  afFability  and  good 
humour,  "  Yes,  Sir,  much  better  bishops  than 
"  1  am." 

A  clergyman  of  Scotland,  who  had  received 
English  ordination,  applied  to  him,  wishing  to 
be  considered  as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  some 

English 


Snglidft  Buhc^;. that  is,  to  bo^  m  aflftl^  in* 
dq>eiident  of  the  Bishops  of  Scotland  is  tlieir. 
own  country  f  but  he  gave  no  countenance  to 
die  proposal,  and  advised  the  person  who  made 
it  quietly  to  acknowlege  the  Bidiop  of  the  dior 
cese  in  which  he  lived,  who,  hte  knew,  would 
be  ready  to  receive  him  into  communion,  and 
lequire  nothing  of  him,  but  what  was  necfsaaiif 
to  maintain  the  order  and  unity  «f  a  Chrisfiail 
Church ;  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  th»^  if 
he  were  a  priva^  clergyman  himseli^  ho  should 
be  glad  to  be  under  the  authority  of  such  a 
Bi^iop.  One,  anecdote  more  upon  tbis  mb- 
jfsctf  .an4  I  have  done. 

From  the  present  circumstances  of  its*pfi» 
mitive  orthodoxy,  piety^  poverty,  and  deprened 
itate,  he  had  such  an  opinion  of  this  QEiurcbi 
as  to  think,  that,  if  the  great  Aposde  of  the 
Gentiles  were  upon  earth,  and  it  were  put  to  hif 
choice  with  what  denomination  of  Christians  be 
ttrould  communicate,  the  preference  would  pro- 
bably be  given  to  the  Episcopalians  of  Scodan^i 
as  most  like  to  the  people  he  had  been  used  to. 
This  happened,  as  I  perfectly  recollect  ^u)e 
we  were  talking  together  on  the  "subject  %A  the 
Scotch  Petition,  on  one  of  the  hills  near  the 
city  of  Canterbury,  higher  than  the  pinnacles  of 
1  the 
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the  Cathedral,  where  there  was  no  witness  to 
our  discourse  but  the  sky  that  was  over  out 
heads  ;  and  yet,  when  all  things  are  duly  coa- 
sidered,  I  think  no  good  man  would  have  been 
angry/  if  he  had  overheard  us. 

If  the  reader  should  wish  to  know  more  of 
the  people  of  this  communion,  let  him  consult 
an  Ecclesiastical  History  of    the  Church  of 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  Skinner,  father  to  the  present 
worthy  Bishop  of  Aberdeen ;  a  history  com* 
prehending  a  plain  and  unaffected  detail  of  facts 
very  interesting  and  amusing :  and  I  hope  he 
will  also  be  convinced  by  the  narrative  I  have 
here    given,    not    only   that    the  Bishops    of 
Scodand  are  true  Christian  Bishops,  but  that 
the  Bishops  of  England,  from  the  part  they 
kindly  took  in  the  affair,  do  little  deserve  the 
clamour  which  some  have  raised  against  them^ 
as  if  they  were  so  dazzled  by  their  temporalities, 
as  to  lose  sight  of  their  spiritual  character,  and 
bury  the  Christian  Bishop  in  the  Peer  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  year  1789  was  the  fatal  period,  when 
French  infidelity,  with  all  the  enthusiastic  fucy 
of  fanaticism,  which  it  had  affected  to  abhor, 
rose  up  to  destroy  all  regal  authority,  to  exrir- 
pate  all  religion,  to  silence  with  the  baiter  or 
VOL.  XII.  N  the 
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the  axe  all  that  were  not  with  them ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  their  success  at  home,  under* 
took  to  shake,  and  dissolve,  if  possible,  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  When  this  tremen- 
dous form  of  wickedness  first  appeared,  it  hap- 
pened that  I  was  at  Canterbury,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Dean  ;  and  being  called  upon  to  preach  in  the 
Cathedral,  I  took  the  subject  of  the  time,  and 
freely  delivered  my  own  sense  of  it ;  which  is 
now,  I  believe,  the  universal  sense  of  all  that 
are  true  friends  to  this  country.  But  some  per- 
sons, to  whose  affairs  a  similar  Revolution  in 
England  would  have  been  of  great  service,  were 
very  much  offended  ;  and  one  of  them  abused 
me  grossly  for  it  in  a  Newspaper.  Not  many 
weeks  after,  the  Dean  himself,  on  a  Court 
iioliday,  took  the  same  subject  in  the  same 
pulpit ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  same 
person  that  had  reviled  me  was  heard  to  declare, 
that  his  sermon  ought  to  be  burned  by  the  hang- 
man. When  he  informed  me  by  letter  of  this 
accident,  he  observed  upon  it  in  his  easy  way, 
that,  as  our  doctrines,  in  bad  times,  would  cer- 
tainly bring  us  both  to  the  lamp-post,  it  might 
then  be  said  of  us  '*  in  their  death  they  were 
"  not  divided."  The  character  of  the  man, 
who  had  treated  us  with  all  this  insolence^  was 
6  so 
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6o  vulnerable  from  its  infamy,  that  some  other 
person,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
exploits,  paid  off  our  scores  to  the  last  farthing, 
by  ei^osing  them  to  the  public  in  a  paper  of 
the  time.  In  so  doing,  he  verified  a  wise  ob- 
servation, which  I  o.nce  received  from  a  traveller 
in  France,  who  had  seen  and  knew  more  of  the 
world  than  any  I  ever  met  with  :  "  The  man,'* 
said  he,  "  who  injures  me  without  provocation, 
^^  will  never  be  able  to  contain  himself  without 
^*  injuring  others  in  like  manner;  some  of  whom 
"  will  be  sure  to  pay  off  my  scores,  and  save 
^^  me  the  trouble  :  and  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
^*  I  never  yet  found,  but  that  somebody  >)r 
^^  other,  in  due  time,  revenged  my  quarrel,  far 
•^beyond  its  value,  upon  that  man  whose  ill 
'*  manners  and  insolence  I  had  patiently  neg- 
•^  lected*." 

The  life  of  Dr.  Home,  during  his  episcopate, 
afibrds  but  few  incidents  considerable  enough  to 
be  here  related :  but  there  was  one,  which  became 
the  subject  of  much  conversation  between  him 
ud  some  of  his  friends.  In  the  summer  of  the 
fcar  1790,  he  was  upon  a  visit  at  the  seat  of  a 
N  2  gentleman 

♦  The  two  discoanes  here  spoken  of  are  to  be  found  in 
Bishop  Home's  Sermons,  vol.  IV.  disc.  xvi.  Jones's  works, 
wl.  V.  diK.  xvi. 
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gentleman  in  Norfolk,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
regard.  I  met  his  Lordship  there,  by  his  ap- 
pointment ;  and  it  so  happend,  that,  during  our 
visit,  Mr.  John  Wesley  was  upon  his  circuit 
about  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffc^k,  and 
came  to  a  market- town  very  near  us.  Here  he 
had  many  followers;  and,  being  desiroas  c( 
preaching  to  a  large  congregation,  he  sent  some 
of  his  friends  to  the  minister  of  the  place,  to 
ask  for  the  use  of  the  parish  church  for  the 
forenoon  of  the  next  day.  The  clergyman  was 
under  some  difficulty  how  to  conduct  himself; 
but,  recollecting  that  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
was  near  at  hand,  he  advised  them  to  go  and 
ask  his  permission.  The  messengers  accordingly 
went ;.  and  the  Bishop  sent  them  back  to  the 
clergyman  with  this  answer  :  "  Mr.  Wesley  is 
^  a  regularly  ordained  Clergyman  of  the  Church 
*^  of  England ;  and,  if  the  minister  tnakes  no 
"  objection,  I  shall  make  none.**  Sd  it  was 
determined  that  Mr.  Wesley  should  preach  in 
the  church  the  next  day.  As  I  never  had  an 
interview  with  that  exttaordinary  man,  and  had 
often  desired  to  meet  him,  I  would  have  taken 
this  opportunity;  especially  as  there  was  a  matter 
of  no  small  importance,  concerning  which  I  had 
a  question  to  ask  him.  But  being  at  this  rime 
1  aa 
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an  attendant  upon  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
we  did  not  know  how  it  might  appear^  and  were 
unwilling  to  run  the  hazard  of  such  reports  as 
might  have  been  raised  upon  the  occasion.    But 
our  friend^  at  whose  house  we  then  were,  being 
of  the  Laity^  was  under  none  of  our  difficulties; 
and  a  more  intelligent  person  for  the  purpose 
was  no  where  to  be  found.     I  therefore  re- 
quested him  to  get  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wesley 
in  private,  after  the  sermon  should  be  over^  and 
to  ask  him  in  my  name  the  following  question ; 
*^  Whether  it  was  true,  as  I  had  been  assured, 
'^  that  he  had  invested  two  gentlemen  with  the 
"  Episcopal  character,  and  had  sent  them,  in 
"  that  capacity,    over  to  America  ?"      With 
some  difficulty  our  friend  obtained  a  private  au-* 
dience;    and,  after  some   short  civilities   had 
passed,  he  put   his  question.      At  first,  Mr. 
Wesley  was  not  direct  in  his  answer ;  but  by 
degrees  he  owned  the  fact,  and  gave  the  fol- 
lowing reason  for  it ;  that,  as  soon  as  we  had 
made  peace  with  America,  and  allowed  them 
their  independence,  all  religious  connexion,  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  independent  colonies^ 
was  at  an  end  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Sectaries  fell  to  work  to  increase  their  several 
pardes,  and  the  Anabapiists  in  particular  were 
N  3  carrying 
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carrying  all  before  them.  Something  therefore 
was  to  be  done^  without  loss  of  time^  for  his 
foor  people  (as  he  called  them)  in  America :  and 
he  had  therefore  taken  the  step  in  qitestion,  with 
the  hope  of  preventing  farther  disorders.  The 
fact  being  not  denied,  the  gentleman,  who,  fbr 
B  layman,  is  as  able  a  church-casuist  as  most  of 
his  own  or  any  other  order,  began  to  inquire  a 
little  farther  into  the  case,  with  the  desire  to 
know,  how  Mr.  Wesley  had  satisfied  his  own 
mind  in  this  matter,  and  what  grounds  he«  had 
gone  upon.  But  as  they  were  proceeding,  some 
of  his  friends,,  either  being  impatient  of  any 
delay,  or  suspecting  that  some  mischief  might 
be  going  forward,  came  abruptly  into  the  room, 
and  reminded  Mr.  Wesley  that  he  had  no  more 
time  to  spare.  Thus  the  conference  was  ended, 
and  our  friend  was  obliged  to  take  his  leave. 
Some  time  afterwards  (for  we  had  left  his  house 
that  morning)  he  gave  us  this  account,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  recollect ;  and  having  been  present  at 
Mr.  Wesley's  sermon,  was  so  well  pleased,  that 
lie  wished  half  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  had  preached  the  same  doctrin<)s^  with 
the  same  zeal  and  devotion  *.  . 

la 

.  *  Let  OS  hope  that  the  Qthtr  half  i9  preach  thenu 
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In  this  preaching  of  Mr.  Wesley,  ^nd  the 
subject  of  the  conference,  when  compared  to-- 
gether,  we  have  the  character  of  Methodism 
complete :  //  is  chrishan  godliness  without 
christian  i^rder.  It  is  pity  we  could  not  obtaiij 
Mr.  Wesley •s  own  sense  of  the  commission  with 
which  his  Bishops  were  sent  out :  but,  as  wq 
were  disappointed  in  that,  we  must  inquire  for 
ourselves,  and  answer  as  well  as  we  can,  withr 
out  his  help.  The  case  obliges  us  to  ask  these 
two  questions  :  1 .  With  what  view  this  was 
done  ?  and  2.  By  what  authority  ?  By  Mr. 
Wesley's  own  account,  this  was  his  expedient  for 
the  preventing  of  confusion  :  whence  we  may 
gather,  that  he  supposed  confusion  was  not  to 
be  prevented  among  Christians,  but  by  retain- 
ing the  order  of  Bishops :  and  farther  that 
unity  had,  in  his  opinion,  been  preserved  among 
his  own  people  by  their  relation  to  the  Episco- 
pacy of  the  Church  of  England,  from  which 
neither  he  nor  they  did  ever  profess  themselves 
to  be  in  a  state  of  separation.  Of  this  many 
proofs  might  be  given.  Their  present  applica- 
tion to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  was  a  confession 
of  his  authority,  and  signified  a  desire  of  acting 
under  it :  and  Mr.  Wesley  had  presented  him- 
self  at  the  communion  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
N  4  at 
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it  Bristol^  and  bad  received  it  from  the  hands  of 
Bishop  Bagot,  as  the  Bishop  himself  informed 
<ne.  Mr.  Wesley  might  perhaps  have  con- 
sidered  farther,  that,  if  Bishops  were  wanting 
in  America  for  the  preser\^ation  of  unity  among 
his  people,  and  he  himself  did  not  send  them, 
jiohody  else  ever  would  :  for,  as  the  British 
Government  did  not  send  them,  when  it  bad 
power  so  to  do,  it  was  little  to  be  expected  they 
would  attempt  it  when  they  had  none.  I  can- 
not say  what  use  he  might  make  of  the  dispute 
between  Dr.  Mayhew,  an  American  Dissenter, 
•nd.  Archbishop  Seeker,  about  the  sending  of 
Bishops  from  hence  to  America ;  which  I  have 
always  considered  as  the  beginning  and  cause  of 
the  revolt  that  soon  followed  :  this,  I  say,  I  do 
pot  know,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate  : 
therefore,  let  us  now  ask  the  second  question, 
by  what  auihoriiy  he  sent  Bishops  to  America  ? 
There  are  but  two  possible  ways  of  putting 
men  truly  into  the  ministry  :  the  one  is  by  sue- 
cession ;  the  other  by  immediate  revelation  or 
appointment  from  God  himself.  Paul  received 
his  commission  to  preach,  not  of  man  nor  by  man^ 
but  of  God  ;  who  fui  Kim  into  the  ministry^ 
Other  ministers  of  the  Gospel  receive  their  com- 
mission by  imposition  of  hancjs^  from  those  who 

bad 
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had  received  it  before.  In  this  latter  way  of 
raccession,  no  man  can  possibly  give  that  which 
he  hath  not  received.  Mr.  Wesley,  being  him- 
self  but  a  presbyter,  could  no  more  make  a 
bishop,  than  a  member  of  the  Honsje  of  Com* 
mons  can  make  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  is  made  by  creation  from  the 
King :  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  greater^  not  the 
greater  of  the  less.  And,  as  this  could  not 
be  done  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  virtue  of  what  he 
was^  it  must  be  done  in  virtue  of  what  he ' 
thought  himself  to  be  ;  a  vicar-general  of  heaven, 
who  was  above  all  human  rules,  and  could  give 
a  commission,  by  a  superior  right  vested  in  his 
0wn  person.  If  he  icttd,  of  himself,  as  John 
Wesley,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  acted  a^inst  all  sense  and  order ;  and, 
by  taking  upon  himself  what  no  man  can  take, 
he  would  introduce  in  the  issue  more  confusioii 
than  he  would  prevent.  The  end  will  never  be 
prosperous,  when  we  do  evil  that  good  may 
come ;  and,  if  it  doth  not  please  God  to  up- 
hold his  own  work  in  his  own  way^  no  man  can 
do  it  for  him.  He  may  seem  to  do  something, 
but  it  will  not  last :  he  works  upon  a  principle, 
^e  tendency  of  which  is  not  to  edification  but 

to 
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to  dissolution.  If  Mr.  Wesley  did  hot  ict  as  of 
himself,  but  as  by  immediate  revelation  from 
God,  and  by  the  primary,  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  his  Church,  then  he  was  an  Enthusiast, 
in  the  strictest  and  fullest  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  any  other  person,  or  any  hundred  persons, 
might  act  as  he  did,  if  they  could  think  of 
themselves  as  he  thought  of  himself.  :  But  all 
fuch  confusion  was  foreseen  and  prevented,  by 
the  rules  and  orders  of  a  Church,  visibly  ap- 
pointed and  visibly  continued.  When  any 
people,  whoever  they  are,  think  they  can  act 
with  God  against  the  rules  of  God,  they  are 
either  become  Rationalists,  who  do  all  by  hu- 
man authority,  and  deny  all  spiritual  conimuni-' 
cation  between  God  and  man  ;  or  Enthusiasts, 
who  think  the  Inspiration  or  Spirit  of  the  Gk)spel 
has  set  them  above  the  forms  of  the  Church  ; 
which  persuasion  terminates  in  Spiritual  Repub- 
licanism* In  the  Christian  society,  two  things 
arc  to  be  kept  up  with  all  diligence  ;  these 
are  unity  and  piety.  The  man  who  should 
suppose,  that  unity  without  piety  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  carry  him  to  heaven,  would  be  under 
a  great  mistake,  and  he  would  be  justly  con- 
demned and  despised  for  it.     But  is  not  he,  who 

supposes 
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supposes  :that  piety  without  unity  will  carry 
him  to  heaven,  under  as  great  (and,  if  he 
believes  the  Apostle,  as  dangerous)  a  mistake*? 
The  subject  merits  great  consideration  :-  but  I 
say  no  more  of  it  in  this  place.  It  reminds  me 
of  an  anecdote  I  heard  several  years  ago,  and  I 
believe  Bishop  Home  was  my  author.  When 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  began  their  new 
ministry,  one  of  them  went  to  consult  with 
Mr.  William  Law,  as  a  person  of  profound 
judgment  in  spiritual  matters ;  and^  when  the 
case  had  been  opened,  and  the  intention  ex- 
plained, Mr.  Law  made  answer  :  "  Mr.  Wesley, 
**  if  you  wish  to  reform  the  world  and  spread 
f'  the  Gospel,  you  must  undertake  the  work  in 
'^  the  same  spirit  as  you  would  take  a  Curacy  in 
*^  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire ;  but,  if  you  pre- 
^^  tend  to  a  new  commission,  and  go  forth  in 
^  the  spirit  and  power  of  an  Apostle,  yoiy 
•^  scheme  will  end  in  Bedlam.*' 
.  John  Wesley  was  a  wonderful  man  in  his 
way :  his  labours  were  abundant  and  almost 

incre^ 


*  See  and  consider  the  xiith  and  xuith  chapters  of  i  Cor. 
the  xiiith  as  a  continuation  of  the  xiith.  Some  excellent 
Iilnts  will  be  found  on  this  s-bject  in  the  Cautions  to  tb^ 
Readers  of  Mr.  Law,  printed  in  the  Appendix. 
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incredible'*  :  in  many  respects  he  did  jgeod  {  he 
made  thousands  of  people  sober  and  godly 't 
and,  while  he  was  doing  good,  he  avoided  evil ; 
Ke'  avoided  (at  least  m  words)  the  sin  of  schism : 
he  took  the  Christian  side,  in  stating  the  oripn 
^  power 9  against  the  Republicans  of  America ; 
for  which  he  was  abused  as  an  oldfox^  who  only 
wanted  to  be  made  a  bishop.  But  with  all  this, . 
hi  raised  a  society  on  such  principles  as  cannot 
preserve  its  unity ;    and  thence,  in  cficct,  its 

existence. 


,  *  Among  Ids  own-people,  he  seemed  to  do  more  than  be 
did.  Of  this  I  was  informed  by  ^  bqokseller^  who  like 
others  had  been  injured  in  his  trade  by  the  encroachments  o( 
Mr.  Wesley  in  the  way  of  book^maJtlng :  and  I  was  witness 
to  some  instances  of  this  myself.  He  put  his  name  to  a 
Translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  as  if  the  Translation  had 
been  his  own  :  but  a  friend  shewed  me  an  old  Translation, 
with  which  it  agreedj  so  far  as  we  could  see,  in  every  word. 
He  put  his  name  to  a  Compendium  of  Philosophy,  though 
he  tells  us  curiously  in  the  Preface,  it  was  taken  from  the 
work  of  a  Professor  at  Jena  in  Germany :  yet  he  must  be 
allowed  great  merit  in  amplifying  the  work.  He  sold  a-  work 
of  mine,  as  if  it  had  been  an  original  work,  partly  copied, 
and  partly  put  into  English  verse,  without  asking  the  con- 
sent,  or  making  a  word  of  acknowlegemcnt,  in  the  Title  or 
a  Preface,  to  the  author.  He  was  free  to  produce  any  possible 
good  from  any  labour  of  mine,  without  being  envied :  bat 
such  proceedings  have  too  much  the  appearance  of  party-craft 
to  consist  well  with  honest  unaffected- piety. 
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tsdstence/  I  now  understand^  diat  partly  from 
the  loss  of  their  leader^  and  pardy  from  iHc 
confusion  of  the  times^  they  have  embracefl 
some  bad  opinions ;  in  consequence  of  which^' 
with  litde  or  no  relation  to  the  Churchy  tliey 
ivill  not  much  longer  be  distinguished  from 
other  dissenters^  and  may  in  time  be  as  bad  as 
b  the  worst  of  them.  When  the  lamp  is  broken^ 
the  snufF  may  lie  burning  for  a  time;  but  die 
supply  of  oil  bieing  gone,  the  light  can  be 
cf  no  long  continuance.  If  the  Methodists 
would  keep  what  they  have  got,  and  prevent 
thdr  own  ruin,  they  must  do  as  Mr.  Wesley 
did:  they  must  preserve  some  relation  to  tbe 
Church,  so  long  as  any  Church  shall  remain  to 
which  rfiey  may  be  related. 

Ab^ut  a  yefar  after  the  accident  of  tl^e  Sermon 
ftnd  the  Conference,  a  Life  of  Mr.  Wesley  was 
published  by  a  Mr.  Hampson,  in  which  the  hux 
of  sending  out  bishops  is  confessed*  This 
i>odk  Bishop  Horne  had  procured  ;  and,  taking 
it  out  of  his  pocket  as  we  were  walking  together 
m  his  garden  at  Norwich,  he  turned  to  the  pas* 
ss^and  shewed  it  me  :  and  afterwards  he  put 
it  into  his  Charge,  which  was  the  last  work  he 
priiited  before  his  death  :  and  this  brings  me  to 
the  end  of  his  tikrafy  life. 

For 
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incredible'*  :  in  many  respects  he  didigood ;  he 
made  thousands  of  people  sober  and  godly t 
and,  while  he  was  doing  good,  he  avoided  evil ; 
Ke'  avoided  (at  least  in  words)  the  sin  of  schism : 
he  took  the  Christian  side,  in  stating  the  eripn 
ef  power  J  against  the  Republicans  of  America ; 
for  which  he  was  abused  as  an  oJdfoxy  who  only 
wanted  to  be  made  a  bishop.  But  with  all  this,, . 
lie  raised  a  society  on  such  principles  as  cannot 
preserve  its  unity;    and  thence,  in  effect,  its 

existence. 

.  *  Among  his  ownrpeople,  he  seemed  to  do  more  thin  be 
did.  Of  this  I  was  informed  by  ^  bookseller,  who  like 
others  had  been  injured  in  his  trade  by  the  encroachments  o( 
Mr.  Wesley  in  the  way  of  hook^makmg  :  and  I  was  witness 
to  some  instances  of  this  myself.  He  put  his  name  to  a 
Translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  as  if  the  Translation  had 
been  his  own  :  but  a  friend  shewed  me  an  old  Translatton, 
with  which  it  agreedj  so  far  as  we  could  see,  in  every  word. 
He  put  his  name  to  a  Compendium  of  Philosophy^  though 
he  tells  us  curiously  in  the  Preface^  it  was  taken  from  the 
work  of  a  Professor  at  Jena  in  Germany :  yet  he  must  be 
allowed  great  merit  in  amplifying  the  work.  He  sold  a-  work 
of  mine,  as  if  it  had  been  an  original  work,  partly  copied, 
and  partly  put  into  English  verse,  without  asking  the  con- 
sent,  or  making  a  word  of  acknowlegement,  in  the  Title  or 
a  Preface,  to  the  author.  He  was  free  to  produce  any  possible 
good  from  any  labour  of  mine,  without  being  envied :  bat 
such  proceedings  have  too  much  the  appearance  of  party-craft 
to  consist  well  with  honest  unaffected- piety. 
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tsdstence.  I  now  understand^  diat  partly  from 
the  loss  of  their  leader^  and  pardy  from  iHc 
confusion  of  the  times^  they  have  embracefl 
some  bad  opinions ;  in  consequence  of  which^' 
with  litde  or  no  relation  to  the  Church,  tliey 
ivill  not  much  longer  be  disdnguished  froin 
other  dissenters,  and  may  in  time  be  as  bad  as 
I.  the  worst  of  them.  When  the  lamp  is  broken^ 
the  snufF  may  lie  burning  for  a  time ;  but  die 
supply  of  oil  being  gone,  the  light  can  be 
of  no  long  continuance.  If  the  Methodists 
would  keep  what  they  have  got,  and  prevent 
thdr  own  ruin,  they  must  do  as  Mr.  Wesley 
did:  they  must  preserve  some  relation  to  tbe 
Ghiiinch,  so  long  as  any  Church  shall  remain  to 
which  rfiey  may  be  related. 

About  a  yefar  after  the  accident  of  the  Sermon 
ftnd  the  Conference,  a  Life  of  Mr.  Wesley  was 
(lublished  by  a  Mr.  Hampson,  in  which  the  hix 
of  sending  out  bishops  is  confessed,  This 
i>ddk  Bishop  Home  had  procured  ;  and,  taking 
it  out  of  his  pocket  as  we  were  walking  together 
m  his^  garden  at  Norwich,  he  turned  to  the  pas* 
ss^and  shewed  it  me  :  and  afterwards  he  put 
it  into  his  Charge,  which  was  the  last  work  he 
priiitcd  before  his  death  :  and  this  brings  me  to 
the  end  of  his  tiieraiy  life. 

For 
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incredible'*  :  in  many  respects  he  didrgood  {  he 
made  thousands  pf  people  sober  and  godly 't 
and,  while  he  was  dobg  good,  he  avoided  evil ; 
Ke*  avoided  (at  least  in  words)  the  sin  of  schism : 
he  took  the  Christian  side,  in  stating  the  aripn 
rf  power 9  against  the  Republicans  of  America ; 
for  which  he  was  abused  as  an  oJdfox^  who  only 
wanted  to  be  made  a  bishop.  But  with  all  this,, . 
Ue  raised  a  society  on  such  principles  as  camiot 
preserve  its  unity ;    and  thence,  in  effect,  its 

existence. 

.  *  Among  his  oWn-peopIe,  he  seemed  to  do  more  dun  be 
did.  Of  this  I  Vas  informed  by  ^  bookseller,  who  like 
others  had  been  injured  in  his  trade  by  the  encroachm^ts  o( 
Mr.  Wesley  in  the  way  of  book^maklng :  and  I  was  witoess 
to  some  instances  of  this  myself.  He  put  his  name  to  a 
Translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  as  if  the  Translation  had 
been  his  own  :  but  a  friend  shewed  me  an  old  Tran8latx>n, 
with  which  it  agreedj  so  far  as  we  could  see,  in  every  word. 
He  put  his  name  to  a  Compendium  of  Philosophy^  though 
he  tells  us  curiously  in  the  Preface,  it  was  taken  from  the 
work  of  a  Professor  at  Jena  in  Germany :  yet  he  must  be 
allowed  great  merit  in  amplifying  the  work.  He  sold  a-  work 
of  mine,  as  if  it  had  been  an  original  work,  partly  copied, 
and  partly  put  into  English  verse,  without  asking  the  con- 
sent, or  making  a  word  of  acknowlegement,  in  the  Title  or 
a  Preface,  to  the  author.  He  was  free  to  produce  any  possible 
good  from  any  labour  of  mine,  without  being  envied :  bat 
such  proceedings  have  too  much  the  appearance  of  party-craft 
to  consist  well  with  honest  unaffected- piety. 
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tsdstence.  I  now  understand,  diat  partly  from 
the  loss  of  their  leader^  and  pardy  from  tfaie 
confusion  of  the  times,  they  have  embracefl 
some  bad  opinions ;  in  consequence  of  which^' 
with  litde  or  no  relation  to  the  Church,  tliey 
ivill  not  much  longer  be  disdnguished  from 
other  dissenters,  and  may  in  time  be  as  bad  as 
I.  the  worst  of  them.  When  the  lamp  is  broken, 
the  snufFmay  lie  burning  for  a  time;  but  the 
supply  of  oil  being  gone,  the  light  can  be 
cf  no  long  continuance.  If  the  Methodists 
would  keep  what  they  have  got,  and  prevent 
their  own  ruin,  they  must  do  as  Mr.  Wesley 
did:  they  must  preserve  some  relation  to  the 
Ghiiinch,  so  long  as  any  Church  shall  remain  to 
which  they  may  be  related. 

About  a  year  after  the  accident  of  the  Sermon 
ftnd  the  Conference,  a  Life  of  Mt.  Wesley  was 
published  by  a  Mr.  Hampson,  in  which  the  hix 
of  sending  out  bishops  is  confessed,  This 
-book  Bishop  Home  had  procured  ;  and,  taking 
it  out  of  his  pocket  as  we  were  walking  together 
m  his^  garden  at  Norwich,  he  turned  to  the  pas* 
K^e  and  shewed  it  me  :  and  afterwards  he  put 
it  into  his  Charge,  which  was  the  last  work  he 
priiited  before  his  death  :  and  this  brings  me  to 
the  eiid  of  his  Uhrafy  life. 

For 
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incredible'*:  in  many  respects  he  didigood;  he 
made  thousands  of  people  sober  and  godly t 
and,  while  he  was  doing  good,  he  avoided  evil ; 
Ke'  avoided  (at  least  in  words)  the  sin  of  schism : 
he  took  the  Christian  side,  in  stating  the  ortpn 
€f  power^  against  the  Republicans  of  America ; 
for  which  he  was  abused  as  an  oJdfoXy  who  only 
wanted  to  be  made  a  bishop.  But  with  all  this,. . 
Ije  raised  a  society  on  such  principles  as  cannot 
{Nreserve  its  unity;    and  thence,  in  ef!ect,  its 

existence. 

,  *  Among  Ids  owa*people,  he  seemed  to  do  more  than  be 
did.  Of  this  I  was  informed  by  ^  bookseller,  who  like 
others  had  been  injured  in  his  trade  by  the  encroachm^ta  o^ 
Mr.  Wesley  in  the  way  of  book.maklng :  and  I  was  witoess 
to  some  instances  of  this  myself.  He  put  his  name  to  a 
Translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  as  if  the  Translation  had 
been  his  own  :  but  a  friend  shewed  me  an  old  Translatkm, 
with  which  it  agreedj  so  far  as  we  could  see,  in  every  word. 
He  put  his  name  to  a  Compendium  of  Philosophy^  though 
he  tells  us  curiously  in  the  Preface,  it  was  taken  frpm  the 
work  of  a  Professor  at  Jena  in  Germany :  yet  he  must  be 
allowed  great  merit  in  amplifying  the  work.  He  sold  a-  work 
of  mine>  as  if  it  had  been  an  original  work,  partly  copied, 
and  partly  put  into  English  verse,  without  asking  the  con- 
sent, or  making  a  word  of  acknowlegement,  in  the  Title  or 
a  Preface,  to  the  author.  He  was  free  to  produce  any  possible 
good  from  any  labour  of  mine,  without  being  envied :  bat 
such  proceedings  have  too  much  the  appearance  of  party-craft 
to  consist  well  with  honest  unaffected  piety. 
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^existence.  I  now  understand^  diat  partly  from 
the  loss  of  their  leader^  and  pardy  from  tbe 
confusion  of  the  times^  they  have  embracefl 
some  bad  opinions ;  in  consequence  of  which^ 
with  litde  or  no  relation  to  the  Churchy  tliey 
ivill  not  much  longer  be  distinguished  from 
other  dissenters^  and  may  in  time  be  as  bad  as 
I.  the  worst  of  them.  When  the  lamp  is  broken^ 
the  snufFmay  lie  burning  for  a  time ;  but  die 
supply  of  oil  being  gone,  the  light  can  be 
d  no  long  continuance.  If  the  Methodists 
would  keep  what  they  have  got,  and  prevent 
thdr  own  ruin,  they  must  do  as  Mr.  Wesley 
did:  they  must  preserve  some  relation  to  tbe 
Church,  so  long  as  any  Church  shall  remain  to 
which  they  may  be  related. 

About  a  ycfar  after  the  accident  of  the  Sermon 
and  the  Conference,  a  Life  of  Mr.  Wesley  was 
published  by  a  Mr.  Hampson,  in  which  the  &ct 
of  sending  out  bishops  is  confessed.  This 
-book  Bishop  Home  had  procured  ;  and,  taking 
it  out  of  his  pocket  as  we  were  walking  together 
m  his^garden  at  Norwich,  he  turned  to  the  pas* 
sageand  shewed  it  me  :  and  afterwards  he  put 
it  into  his  Charge,  which  was  the  last  work  he 
priiited  before  his  death  :  and  this  brings  me  to 
the  eiid  of  his  liferafy  life. 

For 
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incredible*  :  in  many  respects  he  didrgood ;  he 
made  thousands  of  people  sober  and  godly: 
and,  while  he  was  doing  good,  he  avoided  ciol ; 
Ke'  avoided  (at  least  in  words)  the  sin  of  schism : 
he  took  the  Christian  side,  in  stating  the  origin 
of  power,  against  the  Republicans  of  America ; 
for  which  he  was  abused  as  an  oJdfoXy  who  only 
wanted  to  be  made  a  bishop.  But  with  all  this^ 
lie  raised  a  society  on  such  principles  as  cannot 
j^eserve  itis  unity ;    and  thence,  in  ef!^,  its 

existence. 


,  *  Among  hb  own-people,  he  seemed  to  do  more  than  be 
did*  Of  this  I  was  informed  by  ^  bookseller,  who  like 
others  had  been  injured  in  his  trade  by  the  encroachm^ts  oC 
Mr.  Wesley  in  the  way  of  book^maktng :  and  I  was  witness 
to  some  instances  of  this  myself.  He  put  his  name  to  a 
Translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  as  if  the  Translation  had 
been  his  own  :  but  a  friend  shewed  me  an  old  TranslatioQy 
with  which  it  agreed^  so  far  as  we  could  see,  in  every  word. 
He  put  his  name  to  a  Compendium  of  Philosophy,  though 
he  tells  us  curiously  in  the  Preface,  it  was  taken  frpm  the 
work  of  a  Professor  at  Jena  in  Germany :  yet  he  must  be 
allowed  great  merit  in  amplifying  the  work.  He  sold  a  work 
of  mine,  as  if  it  had  been  an  original  work,  partly  copied, 
and  partly  put  into  English  verse,  without  asking  the  con- 
sent, or  making  a  word  of  acknowlegement,  in  the  Title  or 
a  Preface,  to  the  author.  He  was  free  to  produce  any  possible 
good  from  any  labour  of  mine,  without  being  envied :  bat 
such  proceedings  have  too  much  the  appearance  of  party-craft 
to  consist  well  with  honest  unaffected  piety. 
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existence/  I  now  understand,  that  partly  from 
the  Ibis  of  their  leader,  and  partly  from  the 
confusion  of  the  times,  they  have  embraced 
some  bad  opinions ;  in  consequence  of  which,' 
with  little  or  no  relation  to  the  Church,  tliey 
ivill  not  much  longer  be  distinguished  from 
other  dissenters,  and  may  in  time  be  as  bad  as 
w  the  worst  of  them.  When  the  lamp  is  broken, 
the  snufFmay  lie  burning  for  a  time ;  but  the 
supply  of  oil  being  gone,  the  light  can  be 
of  no  long  continuance.  If  thje  Methodists 
would  keep  what  they  have  got,  and  prevent 
their  own  ruin,  they  must  do  as  Mr.  Wesley 
did:  they  must  preserve  some  relation  to  the 
Church,  so  long  as  any  Church  shall  remain  to 
which  they  may  be  related. 

Afoeut  a  yefar  after  the  accident  of  the  Sermon 
and  the  Conference,  a  Life  of  Mt.  Wesley  was 
published  by  a  Mr.  Hampson,  in  which  the  ftct 
of  sending  out  bishops  is  confessed.  This 
ixK>k  Bishop  Home  had  procured  ;  and,  taking 
it  out  of  his  pocket  as  we  were  walking  together 
in  his  garden  at  Norwich,  he  turned  to  the  pas- 
s^^eand  shewed  it  me  :  and  afterwards  he  put 
it  into  his  Charge,  which  was  the  last  work  he 
printed  before  his  death  :  and  this  brings  me  to 
the  end  of  his  Iherary  life. 

For 
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incredible  *  :  in  many  respects  he  did^good ;  he 
made  thousands  of  people  sober  and  godly: 
and,  while  he  was  dcnng  good,  he  avoided  evil ; 
fce"  avoided  (at  least  in  words)  the  sin  of  schism : 
he  took  the  Christian  side,  in  stating  the  origin 
ef  power,  against  the  Republicans  of  America ; 
for  which  he  was  abused  as  an  oJdfoXy  who  only 
wanted  to  be  made  a  bishop.  But  with  all  this^ . 
Mt  raised  a  society  on  such  principles  as  cannot 
j^eserve  its  unity ;    and  thence,  in  efi«ct,  its 

existence. 

.  *  Among  hb  own-people,  he  seemed  to  do  more  than  be 
did.  Of  this  I  was  informed  by  ^  bookseller,  who  fike 
others  had  been  injured  in  his  trade  by  the  encroachm^ts  oC 
Mr.  Wesley  in  the  way  of  book^making :  and  I  was  witness 
to  some  instances  of  this  myself.  He  put  his  name  to  a 
Translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  as  if  the  Translation  had 
been  his  own  :  but  a  friend  shewed  me  an  old  Translationy 
with  which  it  agreed^  so  far  as  we  could  see,  in  every  word. 
He  put  his  name  to  a  Compendium  of  Philosophy,  though 
he  tells  us  curiously  in  the  Preface,  it  was  taken  from  the 
work  of  a  Professor  at  Jena  in  Germany  :  yet  he  must  be 
allowed  great  merit  in  amplifying  the  work.  He  sold  »  work 
of  mine,  as  if  it  had  been  an  original  work,  partly  copied, 
and  partly  put  into  English  verse,  without  asking  the  con- 
sent, or  making  a  word  of  acknowlegement,  in  the  Title  or 
a  Preface,  to  the  author.  He  was  free  to  produce  any  possible 
good  from  any  labour  of  mine,  without  being  envied :  bat 
such  proceedings  have  too  much  the  appearance  of  party-craft 
to  consist  well  with  honest  unaffected- piety. 
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exbtence/  I  now  understand,  that  partly  from 
the  loss  of  their  leader^  and  partly  from  the 
confusion  of  the  times,  they  have  embraced 
some  bad  opinions ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
with  little  or  no  relation  to  the  Church,  tlicy 
^ill  not  much  longer  be  distinguished  from 
other  dissenters,  and  may  in  time  be  as  bad  as 
w  the  worst  of  them.  When  the  lamp  is  broken, 
the  snufFmay  lie  burning  for  a  time ;  but  the 
supply  of  oil  being  gone,  the  light  can  be 
cX  no  long  continuance.  If  the  Methodists 
would  keep  what  they  have  got,  and  prevent 
their  own  ruin,  they  must  do  as  Mr.  Wesley 
did:  they  must  preserve  some  relation  to  the 
Church,  so  long  as  any  Church  shall  remain  to 
which  they  may  be  related. 

About  a  ycfar  after  the  accident  of  tl^e  Sermon 
And  the  Conference,  a  Life  of  Mt.  Wesley  was 
published  by  a  Mr.  Hampson,  in  which  the  ftct 
df  sending  out  bishops  is  confessed.  This 
i>ook  Bishop  Home  had  procured  ;  and,  taking 
It  out  of  his  pocket  as  we  were  walking  together 
in  his^  garden  at  Norwich,  he  turned  to  the  pas- 
sage- and  shewed  it  me  :  and  afterwards  he  put 
it  into  his  Charge,  which  was  the  last  work  he 
printed  before  his  death  :  and  this  brings  me  to 
the  end  of  his  literary  life. 

For 
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incredible*  :  in  many  respects  he  did^good ;  he 
made  thousands  of  people  sober  and  godly: 
and,  while  he  was  doing  good,  he  avoided  evil; 
fce'  avoided  (at  least  in  words)  the  sin  of  schism : 
he  took  the  Christian  side,  in  stating  the  origin 
of  power,  against  the  Republicans  of  America ; 
for  which  he  was  abused  as  an  oJdfoXy  who  only 
wanted  to  be  made  a  bishop.  But  with  all  this^ . 
lale  raised  a  society  on  such  principles  as  cannot 
preserve  its  unity ;    and  thence,  in  efi«ct,  its 

existence. 

.  *  Among  lus  own-people,  he  seemed  to  do  nore  diaa  be 
did.  Of  this  I  was  informed  by  f  booksdkr,  who  like 
others  had  been  injured  in  his  trade  by  the  encroachm^ts  oC 
Mr.  Wesley  in  the  way  of  book^mak'mg :  and  I  was  witness 
to  some  instances  of  this  myself.  He  put  his  name  to  a 
Translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  as  if  the  Translation  had 
been  his  own  :  but  a  friend  shewed  me  an  old  TranslatioQy 
with  which  it  agreed^  so  far  as  we  could  see,  in  every  word. 
He  put  his  name  to  a  Compendium  of  Philosophy^  though 
he  tells  us  curiously  in  the  Preface,  it  was  taken  from  the 
work  of  a  Professor  at  Jena  in  Germany :  yet  he  must  be 
allowed  great  merit  in  amplifying  the  work.  He  sold  »  work 
of  mine,  as  if  it  had  been  an  original  work,  partly  copied, 
and  partly  put  into  English  verse,  without  asking  the  con- 
sent, or  making  a  word  of  acknowlegement,  in  the  Title  or 
a  Preface,  to  the  author.  He  was  free  to  produce  any  possible 
good  from  any  labour  of  mine,  without  being  envied :  bat 
such  proceedings  have  too  much  the  appearance  of  party  .craft 
to  consist  well  with  honest  unaffected- piety. 
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tUQSttnct.  I  now  understand,  that  partly  from 
the  loss  of  their  leader^  and  partly  from  the 
confusion  of  the  times,  they  have  embraced 
some  bad  opinions ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
with  little  or  no  relation  to  the  Church,  tliey 
^ill  not  much  longer  be  distinguished  from 
other  dissenters,  and  may  in  time  be  as  bad  as 
k  the  worst  of  them.  When  the  lamp  is  broken, 
the  snufFmay  lie  burning  for  a  time ;  but  the 
supply  of  oil  being  gone,  the  light  can  be 
€3if  no  long  continuance.  If  the  Methodists 
would  keep  what  they  have  got,  and  prevent 
their  own  ruin,  they  must  do  as  Mr.  Wesley 
did :  they  must  preserve  some  relation  to  the 
Church,  so  long  as  any  Church  shall  reniain  to 
which  they  may  be  related. 
-  About  a  year  after  the  accident  of  the  Sermon 
And  the  Conference,  a  Life  of  Mt.  Wesley  was 
(mblished  by  a  Mr.  Hampson,  in  which  the  ftct 
df  sending  out  bishops  is  confessed.  This 
-book  Bishop  Home  had  procured  ;  and,  taking 
it  out  of  his  pocket  as  we  were  walking  together 
in  his  garden  at  Norwich,  he  turned  to  the  pas- 
Ktgotnd  shewed  it  me  :  and  afterwards  he  put 
it  into  his  Charge,  which  was  the  last  work  he 
prihted  before  his  death  :  and  this  brings  me  to 
the  end  of  his  tihraiy  life. 

For 
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incredible*:  in  many  respects  he  didigood ;  he 
made  thousands  of  people  sober  and  godly: 
and,  while  he  was  doing  good,  he  avoided  evil ; 
^6'  avoided  (at  least  in  words)  the  sin  of  schism : 
he  took  the  Christian  side,  in  stating  the  origin 
of  power,  against  the  Republicans  of  America ; 
for  which  he  was  abused  as  an  oJdfoXy  who  only 
wanted  to  be  made  a  bishop.  But  with  all  this^ . 
lie  raised  a  society  on  such  principles  as  cannot 
preserve  its  unity ;    and  thence,  in  efl^,  its 

existence. 

.  *  Among  his  own-people,  he  seemed  to  do  more  thaa  be 
did.  Of  this  I  was  informed  by  ^  bookseller,  who  fike 
others  had  been  injured  in  his  trade  by  the  encroachm^ts  oC 
Mr.  Wesley  in  the  way  of  book^mak'mg :  and  I  was  witness 
to  some  instances  of  this  myself.  He  put  his  name  to  a 
Translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  as  if  the  Translation  had 
been  his  own  :  but  a  friend  skewed  me  an  old  Translation, 
with  which  it  agreed^  so  far  as  we  could  see,  in  every  word. 
He  put  his  name  to  a  Compendium  of  Philosophy,  though 
he  tells  us  curiously  in  the  Preface,  it  was  taken  from  the 
work  of  a  Professor  at  Jena  in  Germany :  yet  he  must  be 
allowed  great  merit  in  amplifying  the  work.  He  sold  a  work 
of  mine,  as  if  it  had  been  an  original  work,  partly  copied, 
and  partly  put  into  English  verse,  without  asking  the  con* 
sent,  or  making  a  word  of  acknowlegement,  in  the  Title  or 
a  Preface,  to  the  author.  He  was  free  to  produce  any  possible 
good  from  any  labour  of  mine,  without  being  envied :  bat 
such  proceedings  have  too  much  the  appearance  of  party  .craft 
to  consist  well  with  honest  unaffected  piety. 
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Existence.  I  now  understand,  that  partly  from 
the  loss  of  their  leader,  and  partly  from  the 
confusion  of  the  times,  they  have  embraced 
some  bad  opinions ;  in  consequence  of  which,' 
with  little  or  no  relation  to  the  Church,  tlicy 
ivill  not  much  longer  be  distinguished  from 
other  dissenters,  and  may  in  time  be  as  bad  as 
,  the  worst  of  them.  When  the  lamp  is  broken, 
the  snufF  may  lie  burning  for  a  time ;  but  the 
supply  of  oil  being  gone,  the  light  can  be 
of  no  long  continuance.  If  the  Methodists 
would  keep  what  they  have  got,  and  prevent 
their  own  ruin,  they  must  do  as  Mr.  Wesley 
did:  they  must  preserve  some  relation  to  the 
Church,  so  long  as  any  Church  shall  remain  to 
which  they  may  be  related.      • 

About  a  ycfar  after  the  accident  of  the  Sermon 
and  the  Conference,  a  Life  of  Mr.  Wesley  was 
published  by  a  Mr.  Hampson,  in  which  the  ftct 
of  sending  out  bishops  is  confessed.  This 
book  Bishop  Horne  had  procured  ;  and,  taking 
it  out  of  his  pocket  as  we  were  walking  together 
in  his^  garden  at  Norwich,  he  turned  to  the  pas- 
sagcand  shewed  it  me  :  and  aftepwar<Js  he  put 
k  into  his  Charge,  which  was  the  last  work  he 
priAtcd  before  his  death  :  and  this  brings  me  to 
the  end  of  his  Iheraty  life. 

For 
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For  the  sake  of  those  who  admire  ffishop 
Home's  works,  and  were  not  acquainted  with 
^his  person,  it  may  be  proper,  before  I  con- 
clude, to  say  something  of  his  natural  life. 
When  he  first  came  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, he  was  quite  a  boy  ;  but  being  at  a  time 
of  life  when  boys  alter  very  fast,  he  soon  grew 
up  intb  a  person  §o  agreeable,  that,  ^t  the  open- 
ing of  the  RadclifFe  Library,  when  all  were  as- 
sembled and  made  their  best  appearance,  I 
heard  it  said  of  him,  that  there  was  not  then 
a  handsomer  young  man  in  the  Theatre.  But 
he  was  not  of  a  strong  and  muscular  consticu- 
tion ;  and,  from  the  disadvantage  of  being  very 
neir-sighted  (quite  helpless  without  the  use  of 
a  glass)  he  did  not  render  himself  more  robust 
by  the  practice  of  any  aihletic  exercise.  Amuse* 
ments  of  that  sort  gave  him  more  trouble  than 
they  were  worth,  and  he  never  pursued  them 
with  any  alacrity.  It  is  related  of  Bishop  Bullj 
that  he  was  not  addicted  to  any  innocent  plea- 
sure, which  is  often  necessary  to  unbend  the 
mind,  and  preserve  the  body  in- health  and  vi- 
gour. The  only  diversion  (if  it  may  be  called 
a  diversion)  to  which  this  great  man  was  addict* 
ed,  was  the  enjoyment  of  agreeable  conversa- 
tion :  and  the  same  was  the  favourite  amuse* 

ment 
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fnent  of  Dr.  Home  to  the  end  of  bis  life.  I 
wish  every  young  man  who  is  intended  for  a 
scholar,  had  some  good  or  some  necessary  rea- 
son for  not  being  led  away  by  any  sort  of  re- 
creation. It  was  of  service  to  his  mindj  that 
he  was  no  fisherman,  no  shooter,  no  hunter,  no 
horseman  :  the  cilltivation  of  his  understand- 
ing was  therefore  carried  on  with  less  interrbp- 
tion,  and  his  improvements  were  rapid.  While 
on  horseback  he  seemed  to  be  in  more  danger 
than  other  young  men :  and  he  had  a  friend,  who 
was  so  nuich  concerned  for  his  safety,  that  he 
sometimes  rode  after  him,  to  watch  over  him, 
without  letting  him  know  of  it.  But  so  it  hap- 
pened, notwithstanding  his  vigilance,  that  he 
saw  him  suffer  one  bad  fall,  upon  a  dirty  road, 
into  a  deep  slough,  and  another  upon  very  hard 
ground  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  His 
horse  was  then  upon  a  gallop,  and  the  fall 
pitched  him  upon  his  forehead ;  but,  by  the 
protection  of  a  good  Providence,  the  blow  only 
gave  him  a  head-ach,  which  soon  went  off 
without  any  other  ill  effect.  When  he  came 
at  last  to  be  a  Bishop,  the  friend,  who  had  for- 
merly been  his  attendant,  reminded  him  of 
these  accidents,  and  observed  upon  them,  "  My 
"  Lord^  I  saw  you  £U1  twice,  I  have  seen  you 

"  ris« 
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^  rise  three  times  :"  meaning,  that  he  iiad  first 

risen  to  be  President  of  Magdalen  College,  then 
to  be  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  Bi- 
shop of  Norwich.  The  year  after  he  came  to 
Oxf6rd,  he  fell  sick  of  the  small-pox,  which 
proved  very  favourable,  and  he  was  removed  to 
a  house  upon  the  hill  at  Headington  for  an 
airing  ;  where  his  recovery  had  raised  bis  spirits 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  his  friends  could  not  but 
observe  the  growing  vigour  of  his  mind,  and 
augurate  that  his  wits  were  intended  for  some 
j^  active  part  upon  the  stage  of  human  hfe, 
as  it  afterwards  proved. 

In  the  year  1758  he  was  appointed  junior 
Proctor  of   the  University ;    on  the  27th  of 
April,  1759,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1764,  that  of  D.  D. 
His  health  continued  tolerably  good,  till  the 
time  of  his  proctorship  :  and  here  it  ought  in 
justice  to  be  remembered,  that  he  made  one  of 
the  best  Proctors  ever  known  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.     He  was  strict  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office ;  but  his  strictness  was  accompanied  by 
so  much  mildness  and  goodness,  that  he  was 
equally  beloved  and  feared.     His  duty  called 
upon  him  to  visit  and  inspect  the  houses  of 
poor  and  disorderiy  people ;  in  one  of  which 

he 
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he  took  the  measles,  and  suffered  much  by  that 
distemper.  The  time  at  which  this  accident 
happened  was  in  one  respect  rather  unfortunate  ; 
for  he  was  confined  at  the  time  when  he  should 
have  resigned  his  ofHce  by  a  personal  attend- 
ance in  the  Theatre.  Dr.  Thurlow,  the  late  Bi- 
shop of  Durham,  being  'at  that  time  Collator, 
delivered  the  Latin  speech,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  spoke  to  this  effect :  "  As  to  the  late 
"  Proctor,  I  shall  speak  of  him  but  in  few 
<^  words,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  can  appeal 
"  to  all  that  are  here  present.  If  ever  virtue 
*^  itself  was  visible  and  dwelt  upon  earth,  it 
*^  was  in  the  person  who  this  day  lays  down 
"  his  office."  Which  words  were  followed  by 
an  universal  clapping.  It  was  fortunate  in  one 
respect  that  he  was  not  present;  for  thus  it 
came  to  pass,  that  full  justice  was  done  to  his 
character. 

On  the  27th  of  January  )  768,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Jenner,    he  was   elected  President  of 
Magdalen  College :  in  1771  he  was  appointed 
Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty  ;  which  ap- 
pointment he  held  till  he  was  preferred  to  the 
Dcanry  of  Canterbury,  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber 178I :  and  on  the  7th  of  June  1791  he  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Norwich   in  Lambeth 
VOL*  XII.  Q  Chapel, 


lo*  1^^  ^i/^  ^/  ^^^  Horn. 

Ctopel,  on  the  translation  of  Dr.  Bagot  to  the 
sM  of  St.  Asaph.     After  he  became  President 
erf  Magdalen  College,  he  adhered  to  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Jenkinson  (now  Eari  of  Liver- 
pool) a  little  to  the  disturbance  of  his  academi- 
cal peace.     Mr.  Jenkinson  had  been  one  of  his 
contemporaries  at  University  College :  a  gende- 
man,  who,  from  his  first    appearance    in  tbc 
University,  always  promised  to  do  somethii^ 
and  to  be  something,  beyond  other  men  of  his 
time.     It  was  not  possible  that  two  such  young 
men  as  he  and  Mr.  Home  could  be  near  neigh- 
bours without  being  fond  of  each  other's  com- 
pany.    The  friendship  once  formed  was  ever 
after  preserved :    and   when    Mr.    Jenkinsoo, 
though  well  known  to  be  of  what  was  then 
called  the  Court  party,  offered  himself  to  re- 
present the  University  in  Parliament,  his  two 
friends,  the   President  of  Magdalen,  and  the 
Master  of  University  College,    voted  for  him 
without  success.     Their  departure  on  this  oc- 
casion from  what  was  then  thought  the  oki  and 
proper  interest  of  the  University,  brought  upon 
them  some  animadversions  from  a  few  of  the 
warmest  advocates  on  the  other  side  ;  and  litdc 
scurrilous  witticisms  flew  about  against  them 
both  in  the  news-papers ;  which,  so  far  as  di^r 

own 
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own  persons  were  concerned,  had  litde  effect 
upon  either,  but  that  of  exciting  their  laugh- 
ter; and  they  have  often  been  heatd  to  makfe 
tiienaselves  merry  with  sevend  passages  of  th^tt 
time. 

Soon  after  he  was  advanced  to  the  l^residdnt- 
ship  of  Magdalen  College,  he  married  the  ottly 
daughter  of  Philip  Burton,  Esq.  a  lad jr  for  whom. 
he  always  preserved  the  most  inviolate  affection. 
By  her  he  had  thrfee  daughters ;  of  whom  the 
eldest  is  married  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Selby  ttele, 
and  the  youngest  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hole.  The 
unmarried  daughter  resides  with  Mrs.  Home,  ^t 
Uxbridge.  The  former  residence  of  this  fa- 
thily  near  Windsor  introduced  him  to  the  ac- 
ijuaintance  of  several  great  and*  respectable  cha- 
racters in  that  neighbourhood,  particularly  Sir 
George  Howard,  who  received,  and  may  pro- 
bably have  preserved,  many  of  his  letters*. 

02  in 

^  I  TecoBect  in  this  place  an  acciident  which  fiaf^fted  to 
dOe  of  kis  letters.  He  corresponded  fbrmerly  with  Mr. 
Pfiee  of  Epsom,  whose  lady  was  the  sister  of  Andrew  Stone, 
fsq.  By  a  mistake  one  of  these  letters  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Stone  ;  and  it  happened  to  contain  some  free  remarks 
opoo  tbe  Ures  and  characters  of  courtiers.  When  this  was 
h— mrrd  as  an  unfortunate  dicumsunccy  *^  No,  no,"  said 

Mr,  Price, 
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In  the  year  1 776  he  was  appointed  Vice-chart- 

cellor  of  the  University,  and  continued  in  that 

office  till  October  17  80.    His  vice-chancellor- 

ship  introduced   him  to  the  acquaintance  of 

Lord  North,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 

uty :  a  nobleman,  who  to  a  fine  temper  and 

pleasant  wit,  had  added  such  good  principles 

and  useful  learning,  that  he  found  in  Dr.  Honoe 

a  person  exactly  suited  to  his  own  mind :  and  I 

suppose  it  owing  to  the  unit;^ d  interest  of  Lord 

North  and  the  present  Earl  of  Liyeipool>  that 

he  was  made  Dean  of  Canterbury.     When  this 

happened,  he  would  willingly  have  quitted  his 

cares  at  Oxford,  and  taken  up  his  residence  io 

Kent,  his  native  county;  but  that  a  firiend,  to 

whose  judgment  he  owed  respect,  would  not 

agi;ee  to  the  prudence  of  such  a  step.    As  for 

the  Dean  himself,  worldly  advantage  was  no 

object  with  him ;  he  lived  as  he  ought ;  and, 

if  he  was  no  loser  at  the  year's  end,  he  was  per* 

fectly  satisfied.    This  I  know,  because  I  have 

had  it  under  his  own  hand,  that  he  laid  up  nO' 

thing  from  his   preferments  in   the  Church* 

What  he  gave  away  was  with  such  secrecy,  that 


Mr.  Price,  «« no  misfortune  at  all— very  proper  thoicb««f 
<<  gentlemen  in  high  life  should  see  what  lemed  nca  thtpl^ 
*<  of  them  and  their  situation,'* 
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it  was  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  little ; 
but,  after  his  death,  when  the  pensioners,  to 
whom  he  had  been  a  constant  benefactor,  rose 
up,  to  look  about  them  for  some  other  support^ 
Acn  it  began  to  be  known  who  and  how  many 
they  were.  He  complained  to  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  how  much  it  was  out  of  his 
way  to  discover  such  objects  as  were  worthy 
and  proper,  because  he  descended  so  little  into 
'  commerce  with  the  world  ;  yet,  said  he,  let  any 
body  show  me,  in  any  case,  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  they  will  always  find  me  ready  to  do 
it.  So  far  as  he  knew,  he  did  good  ;  and  often 
attempted  it,  when  he  could  not  Jcnow ;  which 
is  more  or  less  the  case  with  every  charitabk 
man.  THe  discernment  of  objects  is  the  pri* 
vilcgc  of  God  alone  ;  who  yet  doeth  good  unto 
all,  where  we  know  it  not. 

As  often  as  he  was  at  Canterbury,  his  time 
passed  very  pleasantly  :  he  was  in  his  native 
country :  the  families  of  the  place  and  the 
neighbourhood  showed  him  the  greatest  respect, 
and  were  delighted  with  his  company  and  con- 
versation :  if  he  could  have  indulged  himself 
with  prudence,  as  he  wished  to  do,  he  would 
have  fixed  himself  there  for  the  remainder  of 
|iis  life  :  but  he  still  submitted  to  the  unsettled 

P  3  life 
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}i£$  of  ^  pilgrim,  between  the  two  situations  of 
his  CoUf  ge  e^d  his  Deanry  :  with  ev^y  thing 
that  }ay  between  Oxford  and  Canterbury  he 
was  acquainted,  and  with  little  besides.  In  the 
year  1788  bis  constitutional  infirmities  began 
to  increase  upon  him :  *'  I  have  been  more  than 
"  ever  harassed  (said  he)  this  year,  for  fiaur 
^'  months  past,  with  deAuxions^  on  my  head 
**  and  breast ;  tliey  have  driven  me  to  take  the 
^^  benefit  of  the  Headington  air,  this  charming 
*^  season*,  which,  by  God's  blessing,  wiH 
**  enable  me  to  get  ck.  r  for  the  summer,  I  bt- 
"  lieve.  But,  as  I  grow  older,  I  shall  dread 
"  the  return  of  winter.  Do  you  know  what 
"  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  preservative? 
"  My  good  friends  of  the  Church  wish  me  to 
**  continue  here,  and  engage  to  do  the  business 
"  of  the  Midsummer  Chapter  without  me.  I 
*^  am  urged  to  get  once  more  upon  a  horse — as 
"  much  like  an  ass  as  possible.  Long  disuse  hath 
*^  now  been  added  to  an  original  awkwardness : 
"  however,  by  keeping  to  a  gentle  pace,  I  shall 
"  avoid  going  ojfy  as  you  remember  it  was  my 
"  hap  once  to  do,  like  a  frog  from  a  board." 
The   visiting  of  some   watering-place,  Bright-* 

helmstone^ 

♦  The  letter  is  dated  May  20,   1788. 
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helmstone^  or  Ramsgate,  for  the  bf^nefit  of  sea- 
bathings had  often  be^n  of  great  service  to  him. 
But  notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  done,  he 
grew  old  faster  than  his  years  would  account  for, 
being  now  only  in  his  fifty-seventh  year :  so 
that  when  a  design  was  formed  of  making  him 
a  bishop,  he  felt  himself  by  no  means  inclined 
to  undertake  the  charge  of  so  weighty  an  office; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  much  reasoning  with 
himself,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
it.  1  do  not  remember,  that  I  ever  took  upon 
me^  while  this  affair  was  depending,  to  throw 
in  one  word  of  advice,  for  it  or  against  it ;  but 
rather  that  I  left  all  things  to  work,  as  Provi- 
dence should  direct  *.     It  was  a  sincere  afBic- 

o  4  tion 

*  Very  soon  after  the  nomination  of  Dean  Horne  jto  the 

Sec  of  Norwich,  a  clergyman  of  that  city,  calling  upon  a 

clergyman  of  the  City  of  London,  said  to  him,  "  Report 

"  tells  OS,  that  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  is  to  be  our  Bishop.'* 

"  Ye^"  said  the  London  clergyman,  "  so  I  hear,  and  I  am 

**  glad  of  it,  for  he  will  make  a  truly  Christian  Bishop." — 

'*  Indeed!"  replied  the  other:  ^'  well,  I  do  not  know  him 

**  myself,  being  a  Cambridge  man ;  but  it  is  currently  re- 

"  ported  at  Norwich  that  he  is  a  Methodist." — The  same 

clergyman,  when  he  became  acquainted  with  his  Bishop,  was 

■iQcK  delighted  with   him  ;   and  afterwards  lamented  his 

^th  as  a  great  loss  to  the  Christian  Church  in  general,  and 

to  the  Diocese  of  Norwich  in  particular. 
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tion  to  me,  when  I  attended  him  at  Norwich^ 
to  see  how  his  limbs  began  to  fiul  him.  The 
Palace  there  is  entered  by  a  large  flight  of 
steps;  on  which  he  observed  one  day,  '^  Alas ! 
**  I  am  come  to  these  steps,  at  a  time  of  life, 
^'  when  I  can  neither  go  up  them  nor  dtoim 
^*  them  with  safety."  However,  he  leaiated 
his  infirmities  with  a  degree  of  resolution.  He 
accustomed  himself  to  walk  early  in  the  gaidea 
by  my  persuasion ;  and  assented  to  it^  in  his 
pleasant  way,  with  these  words  :  ^f  Mr.  William, 
(for  so  it  had  been  his  custom  to  call  me'  fioc 
many  years)  ^'  I  have  heard  you  say,  that  die 
*^  air  of  the  morning  is  a  dram  to  the  mnd:  I 
**  will  rise  to-morrow  and  take  a  dramT  That 
the  faculties  of  his  mind  did  not  fail,  in  the 
way  it  was  imagined,  so  long  as  he  renuuned  at 
Norwich,  I  could  show  by  the  contents  of  the 
last  letter  he  wrote  to  me,  within  a  few  weeks 
of  hi^  death ;  in  which  there  is  the  same  hu- 
mour and  spirit  as  bad  distinguished  him  in  the 
prime  of  his  life.  That  he  was  not  subject  to 
fits  of  weakness  in  his  mind,  I  do  not  say  :  he 
could  not  persevere  in  a  train  of  thought,  as 
he  used  to  do,  but  applied  himself  by  short  in- 
tervals as  his  ability  would  permit ;  and  in  tha( 
way  he  could  execute  more  than  we  should  have 

expected 
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expected  from  him,  under  his  bodily  infirmi- 
ties.    From  two  visits  to  Bath  he  had  received , 
sensible  benefit,  and  was  meditating  a  third 
when  I  left  him  in  the  autumn  of  179^  which 
he  had  been  requested  not  to  defer  too  long* 
At  my  departure  from  Norwich,  he  carried  me 
in  his  coach  about  ten  miles ;  and  we  conversed 
by  the  way  on  the  subject  of  his   Charge,  of 
which   his  mind  was  fall,  and  which  he  was 
then  beginning  to  print.     When  I  had  made 
him  a  promise  to  meet  him  during  his  next  visit 
at  Bath,  he  set  me  down  at  Lodden,  and  I  be- 
took myself  to  my  horses.     That  moment  will 
for  ever  dwell,  like  a  black  spot,  upon  the 
mind,  in  which  we  had  the  last  sight  of  a  be- 
loved friend.     After  this  parting  I  never  saw 
him  more.     His  company  I  can  now  seek  only 
in  his  writings  ;  which  are  almost  my  daily  de- 
light.    His  journey  to  Bath,  contrary  to  the 
persuasion    of  his  friends,    was   deferred  too . 
long.     Yet  he  had  still  such  remaining  vigour 
in  his  mind,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  his 
visit  to  Bath  an  idle  one ;  but  selected  from  his 
manuscript  Sermons  a  sufficient  number  to  com* 
pose  a  volume,  and  took  them  with  him,  in- 
tending to  employ  a  printer  at  Bath  upon  them. 
To  this  he  was  partly  encouraged  by  an  obser* 

vation 
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vatbn  his  good  and  afitctiooate  lady  h4d  imde 
lipoa  himj  ftom  the  experience  of  sevcml  yeaiVi 
that  he  nerer  leemed  to  be  so  weU  as  when  h^ 
had  printers  about  him ;  of  which  she  had  evea 
tlfen  seen  a  striking  example  at  Normch.  Qut^ 
alaa !  while  he  was  upon  the  road,  he  suimed 
a  paralytic  stroke,  and^  though  very  ill,  finished 
his  journey.  Mrs.  Home  after  this 'wrote  me  a 
letter^  fiill  of  hope,  that,  as  the  Bishop  could 
walk  to  the  pump-room  daily,  he  would  stiQ 
XBCOver :  in  consequence  of  which,  I  went  with 
some  courage  to  London,  intending  to  go  on 
lirom  thence  to  Bath ;  but  was  informed,  as 
soon  as  )  anired  in  town,  that  he  was  nofc  On 
pected  to  continue  many  days:  and  the  nexl 
day  brought  us  the  melancholy  news  of  his 
death. 

-  My  worthy  friend  and  [lleasant  companion, 
the  Reverend  Charles  Millard  his  chaplain,  was 
with  him  at  Bath,  and  was  witness  to  many  af- 
fecting passages  which  happened  toward  his 
latter  end.  Bad  as  he  was,  if  Mrs.  Home  en« 
tered  the  room,  he  spoke  to  her  with  his  usual 
cheerfulness  ;  although  a  stupor  conunonly  op* 
pressed  him,  under  which  his  mind  wandered, 
and  his  speech  was  con&sed  :  but  from  what 
could  be  understood,  his  thoughts  were  always 

4  at 
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at  work  upon  some  heavenly  subject.  When  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Holy  Communion  should 
be  administered  to  him  by  his  chaplain^  ^^By 
"  all  means,"  said  he,  "  you  cannot  do  a  better 
^*  thing."  In  this  service  be  joined  with  great 
devotion,  and  when  it  was  endedj  ^^  Now/'  said 
he,  "  I  am  blessed  indeed*  I" 

On  the  Friday  before  his  death,  while  \m 
house-keeper  was  in  waiting  by  his  bed-side,  he 
asked  her,  on  what  day  of  the  week  the  seven^ 
teenih  day  of  the  month  would  fall  ?  She  an- 
swered, on  Tuesday.  "Make  a  note  of  that," 
said  he,  "  in  a  book  :"  which^  to  satisfy  him, 
she  pretended  to  do.  This  proved  to  be  the 
day  on  which  he  died — ^as  quietly  as  he  had 
lived.  From  this  occurrence,  a  rumour  got 
abroad,  as  if  he  had  received  some  fore- warning 
of  the  time  of  his  death.  To  this  I  can  say 
nothing ;  but  I  can  thinky  without  any  danger 
of  being  mistaken,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  man 
in  these  latter  days,  who  was  worthy  to  receive 
from  above  any  unusual  testimony  due  to  su- 
perior piety,  he  was  that  man. 

The  affliction  of  his  family  was  much  re- 
lieved at  this  time  by  the  friendly  and  charitable 

visits 

*  The  letter  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Salmon,  describing  this 
scene,  is  well  worth  reading. 
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visits  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  who 
was  then  at  Batb^  and  well  kn6w  how  much  was 
dpp  to  the  memory  of  tlie  departed  Bishop. 

One  of  his  Lordship's  chaplains  attended  him 
to  his  graveji  and  then  returned  in  sorrow  to 
Norwich :  his  other  chaplain  paid  the  tribute 
due  to  bis  memory  in  a  plain  monumental  in- 
scription. Both  of  them  can  unite  in  declaring^ 
as  they  do  with  pleasure^  that  the  loss  to  the 
Diocese  of  Norwich,  and  to  themselves  in  par- 
ticular,  hath  been  repaired  far  beyond  their  ex- 
pectations, in  the  person  of  theip  present  IXoce- 
aan,  the  respectable  and  amiable  successor  of 
Dr.  tiorne.  May  his  days  be  as  loiig  and  as 
happy,  in  his  present  situation,  as  those  of  his 
predecessor  were  few  and  evil ! 

The  inscription  is  upon  the  tomb  where  he 
was  buried,  in  the  church-yard  at  Eltham  in 
Kent,  the  residence  of  his  father-in-law  Mr, 
Burton  ;  and  the  same  is  repeated  upon  a  Tablet 
of  Marble  afiixed  to  a  pillar  on  the  north  side 
of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Nor- 
wich ;  of  which  the  following  is  m  copy  :  • 


Sacifd 
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Sasred  to  the  Memory  oi^ 
The  RJght  RcvercnA  C>Eoiti  Horne,  D.  D. 
Many  Yeart  President  of  Magdalen  CoUcgJB  in  Oxfbrd, 
Dean  of  Canterbury, 
And  late  Bishop  of  this  Diocese  s 
In  whose  Character 
Depth  of  Leamingy  Brightness  of  Imagination, 
Sanctity  of  Manners,    and  Sweetness  of  Temper 
Were  united  beyond  the  usual  Lot  of  Mortality. 
With  his  Discourses  from  the  Pulpit,  his  Hearers, 
Whether  of  the  University,  the  City,  or  the  Country  Parisb^ 
Were  edified  and  delighted. 
His  Commenury  on  the  Psalms  will  continue  to  be 
A  Companion  to  the  Closet, 
Till  the  Devotion  of  Earth  shall  end  in  the  Hallelujahs  of  Heaven. 
His  Soul,  having  patiently  sufiered  under  such  Infirmities^ 
As  seemed  not  due  to  his  Years, 
Took  it  I  flight  from  this  Vale  of  Misery, 
To  the  unspeakable  Loss  of  the  Church  of  England, 
And  his  surviving  Friends  and  Admuvrs, 
January  17,  179a,  in  the  6ad  Year  of  his  Age. 

Thus  have  I  brought  this  good  man  to  his 
end^  through  the  labours  and  studies  of  his  life; 
in  all  which  his  example  may  be  attended  with 
some  happy  effect  on  those  who  shall  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  his  history.      In 
writing  it  I  have  not  permitted  myself  to  con- 
sider,   what  suppressions  or  alterations  would 
have  rendered  it  more  agreeable  to  some  people 
into  whose  hands  it  may  fall.     As  truth  will  ge- . 
nerally  succeed  best  in  the  end,  I  have  made 
the  story  such  as  I  found  it.     I  have  concealed 
nothing  out  of  fear ;  I  have  added  nothing  out 
of  malice ;  and  must  now  commit  what  I  have 

writtea 
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written  to  that  variety  of  judgment,  which  all 
my  other  writings  have  ipet  with.; 

Some  slight  reports  have  been  thrown  out, 
which,  without  such  an  explanation  as  I  have 
in  readiness,  might  \}e  understood  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  his  memory.  A  short  life  of  him 
was  written  in  the  year  1793*,  by  the  Rcvi 
Mr.  Todd,  a  clergjrman  of  the>Ohurch  of  Om- 
terbury,  who  has  spoken  very  highly  of  him, 
but  not  above  his  character  in  any  one  respect. 
Tet  scxne  writer  in  a  periodical  publication  could 
not  content  himself  without  making  invidious 
comparisons,  and  insinuating  to  the  public  that 
Mr.  Todd  had  been  guilty  of  exaggeration ; 
but  I  may  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  reader, 
whether  it  be  not  a  worse  mistake,  in  such  a 
case  as  the  present,  to  depreciate  with  an  ill 
design  than  to  exaggerate  with  a  good  one; 
even  supposing  Mr.  Todd  to  have  done  so; 
which  to  me  doth  not  appear.  I  take  Mr. 
Todd  to  be  a  man  who  loves  the  Bishop's  writ- 
ing; and^I  take  his  censor  to  be  a  man  who 
loves  them  not :  and  though  I  have  enlarged 
on  many  things  much  farther  from  my  own 
knowlege,  than  it  was  possible  or  proper  for 
Mr.  Todd  to  do,  I  would  nevertheless  advise 

my 

♦  In  »  volume  intitled  Some  Account  of  the  Devit  dPCni. 
teibiify,  Sec.  Sec.  by  Hcniy  John  Todd,  M.  A. 
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my  readers  to  consult  his  account^  which  I  be-r 
lievfe  to  be  very  accurate  in  respect  of  its  dates^ 
and  in  the  titles,  and  the  particular  circum- 
stances which  gave  occasion  to  the  several  pieces^ 
which  were  written  by  Dr.  Home,  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  his  life. 

It  has  been  hinted  to  me  that  Dr.  Horne  had 
embraced  a  sort  of  philosophy  in  the  early  part 
of  his  Hfe,  which  he  found  reason  to  give  up 
toward  the  latter  end  of  it.     Before  it  can  ht 
judged  how  far  this  may  be  true,  a  necessary 
distinction  is  to  be  made.     I  do  not  recollect, 
that  his  writings  any  where  discover  a  professed 
attachment  to  the  Hebrew  criticisms  of  Mt. 
Hutchinson ;    and  I  could  prove  abundantly, 
from  his  private  letters  to  myself,  that  he  was 
BO  friend  to  the  use  of  such  evidence  either  in 
philosophy  or  divinity.     But  that  he  ever  re- 
nounced or  disbelieved  that  Philosophy,  which 
asserts  the  true  agency  of  nature,  and  the  re-* 
spective  uses  of  the  elemeniSy  or  that  he  did  not 
always  admire,  and  so  far  as  he  thought  it  pru«- 
dent  insist  upon  it  and  recommend  it,  is  not 
true.     And  I  need  not  here  appeal  to  any  of  his 
private  letters,  because  some  of  his  most  serious 
and  premeditated  compositions  assert  this  in 
terms  sufficiently  plain  and  strong.      In  his 

Commentary 
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Commentary  on  the  last  Psalm  he  shows  ua  What 
idea  he  had  formed  of  the  natural  world.  Qb 
the  words.  Praise  him  in  the  Jirmammi  of  Us 
fower,  he  has  the  following  comment :  ^  which 
^^  power  is  more  especially  displayed  in  the  fbr- 
^^  mation  of  the  firmament^  or  expansion  of  die 
^*  material  heavens,  and  their  incessant  open* 
^\  tions  by  means  of  the  light  and  the  air»  of 
^  which  they  are  composed,  upon*  the  earth 
^'  and  all  things  therein.  These  are  the  ap- 
^  pointed  instruments  of  life  and  motion  in  the 
'^  natural  world,  and  they  afford  us  some. idea 
**  of  that  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  which 
**  is  manifested  in  the  Church  by  the  effects 
'^  produced  on  the  souls  of  men,  through  the 
^^  gracious  influences  of  the  light  divine,  and 
'^  the  spirit  of  holiness,  constituting  the  firma^ 
*^  ment  of  God's  power  in  the  new  creation." 
In  this  passage  it  is  the  author's  doctrine,  that 
the  firmament  signifies  the  substance  of  the  map- 
terial  heaven ;  and  that  this  substance  is  com* 
posed  of  light  and  air.  And  farther,  that  these 
are  the  appointed  instruments  of  life  and  motion 
in  the  natural  world  :  that  they  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  power  of  God,  who  acts  in  the  (economy 
of  grace  by  the  divine  light  and  spirit,  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  as  he  acts  in  nature  by  the 

6  operation 
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opemtion  of  the  air  and  light  upon  all  things ; 
and  that  thus  the  two  kingdoms  of  grace  and 
nature  are  simflar  in  their  constitution^  and  con- 
firm, one  another.     In  this  doctrine,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  philosophy  which  the  world  does  not 
generally  receive,  the  author  of  the  Comnien«' 
tary  persevered  to  the  last  day  of  hislife.  And  why 
should  he  not,  whcnitis  palpably  true  ?  Whoever 
asseits  the  agency  of  nature,  and  the  offices  of  the 
elements  as  here  described,  need  be  afraid  of  ho 
contradiction :  he  stands  upon  a  rock,  and  has 
all  nature  to  support  him ;  and  the  long  expe- 
rience of  mankind,  however  it  may  lose  itself 
in  the  endless  mazes  of  chemistry^  and  leave 
what  is  usefiil,  to  hunt  after  what  is  new,  does 
yet  all  tend  to  confirm  this  universal  principle, 
that  matter  acts  upon  matter^  and  that  the  world 
and  all  things  therein  are  moved,  sustained,  and 
animated,  by  the  agency  of  the  heavens  upon 
the  earth.    The  persuasion  was  once  almost  uni- 
versal in  this  country,  that  matter  is  invested 
with  attraction,   repulsion,  and  gravitation,  as 
immaterial  principles  :  but  this  persuasion  hath 
very  much  abated  of  late  years ;  and  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  Newton  himself  left 
the  question  open.     It  was  indeed  once  thought 
that  the  motidn  of  a  secondary  planet,  or  satel- 
voL.  xn,  p  lite, 
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lite,  was  a  case  which  demonstrated  the  neces^ 
sity  of  attraction :  but  since  that  time,  the 
phaenomcna  of  electricity  have  taught  us,  that 
aether  can  act  from  an  opake  body  as  from  a 
luminous  one;  and  thefcfore,  that  the  same 
element  may  move  both  the  primary  and  secon- 
dary :  df  which  discovery  philosophers  had  no 
conception  when  gravity  first  came  into  fashion. 
Our  Royal  Society  have  therefore  expressed  a 
disposition  to  admit  such  a  cause  of  motion,  if 
it  can  be  reasonably  applied  to  the  case.  Sir 
John  Pringle  recommended  it  to  be  examined 
whether  there  be  not  a  certain  fluid  acting  as 
the  cause  of  gravity,  and  of  the  various  ai* 
tractions,  and  of  the  animal  and  vital  motions : 
and  it  has  been  argued  by  other  members  of  the 
society  concerning  the  solar  system,  as  if  it  were 
now  more  apparent  than  heretofore,  that  aa 
aether  is  dispersed  through  all  space,  which  gives 
to  bodies  a  tendency  from  its  denser  to  its  rarer 
parts.  In  this  the  followers  of  Newton  and 
Hutchinson  are  now  so  nearly  agreed,  that  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  science  should  suSkv  by 
any  of  their  disputes,  or  that  the  name  of  any 
person  should  be  held  in  contempt  upon  that 
account ;  particularly  of  so  excellent  a  person 
as  Dr.  Home.    Why  this  good  man  should  be 

reported 
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reported  to  have  renounced  what  Newton  him- 
self, if  he  had  seen  what  we  have  seen,  would 
probably  have  adopted  and  carried  on  in  his 
superior  way,  I  cannot  understand.  Therefore 
I  distinguish  once  more,  that  the  philosophy, 
which  Dr.  Home  professed,  did  not  depend  on 
doubtful  interpretations  of  the  Scripture,  but 
lyas  confirmed  by  reason  and  experience,  as  it 
was  argued  in  his  State  of  the  Case  between 
Newton  and  Hutchinson ;  from  which  he  never 
departed,  and  from  which  no  sensible  man  could 
depart.  In  philosophy,  thus  defined  and  li- 
mited, he  and  I  were  always  of  a  mind.  Of 
myself  I  will  say  but  little  ;  and  that  little 
should  have  been  omitted,  if  I  had  not  been 
forced  upon  an  explanarion,  which  I  did  not 
expect.  For  the  proof  of  such  a  system  of  na- 
ture as  Newton  was  not  averse  to,  I  published  a 
large  quarto  volume,  above  seven  hundred 
copies  of  which  are  dispersed  about  the  world  ; 
and  there  must  be  learned  and  ingenious  men  to 
whom  the  thing  is  not  unknown.  Against  some 
particulars  there  may  be  weighty  objections  ; 
but  against  the  general  plan,  I  never  yet  saw 
one,  that  would  trouble  me  for  five  minutes  to 
answer  it.  Yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  people 
will  sec  as  we  do.  Wher/e  things  have  a  new 
P  2  appearance. 
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appearance,  the  world  must  have  time ;  and 
the  author  who  proposes  them  must  wait  with 
patience,  and  bear  with  every  kind  of  opposi- 
tion and  defamation ;  the  latter  of  which  is  ne- 
ver to  be  understood  as  an  unpromising  symp- 
tom :  for  it  shows  that  an  adversary  is  in  dis- 
tress, when  he  answers  any  thing,  in  such  words, 
as  will  equally  answer  every  thing.  From  the 
books  of  foreigners  I  learn,  that  attraction  and 
repulsion  are  not  in  such  estimation  as  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  And  at  home,  the  inge- 
nious Mr.  George  Adams,  who  has  been  a  stu- 
dent and  practitioner  in  Natural  Philosophy  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  has  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  new  agency  of  nature,  and  has 
made  his  use  of  it  through  the  whole  course  of 
a  large  work,  which  may  be  considered  as  aa 
Encyclopaedia  in  Natural  Philosophy,  taking  a 
larger  circuit  than  has  yet  been  attempted  by 
any  writer  upon  the  science.  Other  ingenious 
men  may  in  time  (as  I  am  confident  they  will) 
follow  his  example ;  till  it  shall  be  no  longer 
thought  an  honour  to  Dr.  Home  that  he  re- 
nounced this  Philosophy,  but  that  he  did  w/ re- 
nounce it. 

If  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  me 
I  will  tell  liim  a  secret,  which  he  may  use  as  a 

key 
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key  to  decypher  some  things  not  commonly 
understood.     Between  that  philosophy  which 
maintains  the  agency  of  .the  heavens  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  religion  revealed  to  us  in  the 
Bible,  there  is  a  relattGn,  which  renders  them 
both  more   credible.      By   a  person   with  the 
Christian  religion  in  his  mind,  this  philosophy 
is  more  easily  received ;  and  if  any  one  sees 
that  this  philosophy  is  true  in  nature,  he  will 
not  long  retain  his  objections  against  Chris- 
tianity :    but  here  is  the  difficulty  ;    he  will 
never  begin,  who  resolves  never  to  go  on.    But 
of  any  reasonable  person,  whose  mind  is  still  at 
liberty,  let  us  ask,  why  it  should  be  thought  a 
thing  incredible,    that  the   creation  of   God 
should  confirm  the  revelation  of  God  ?    By 
which  I  would  be  understood  to  mean — that 
the  world  which  we  see  should  be  a  counterpart 
to  the  world  of  which  we  have  hearJy  and   in 
which  we  believe?  Many  in  this  age  see  the 
force  of  that  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
which  is  drawn  from  the  analogy  between  the 
kingdom  of  Nature  and  the  kingdom  of  Gnice, 
and  admire  it  above  all  other  things.  Dr.  Home 
in  particular  had  such  an  opinion   of  it,  and 
conceived  such  hopes  fi-om  it,  that  he  used  to 
say,  and  did  say  it  late  in  life,  that  if  Priestley 
p  3  should 
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should  ever  become  a  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  it  would  be  from  the  Ha^Un" 
sonian  philosophy.  To  such  a  declaration  as  this, 
which  the  reader  may  depend  upon,  I  can  add 
nothing  better^  or  more  to  the  purpose^  than  a 
passage  from  one  of  his  manuscripts,  concern- 
ing, the  religious  use  that  may  be.  made  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  writings ;  and  I  am  persuaded  he 
persevered^  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  the 
opinion  there  delivered.  The  passage  vk  as 
follows : 

/^  Cardinal  Bellarmine  wrote  a  small  treatise, 
^^  intitled,  De  ascemtone  mentis  in  Deum  per 
^^  scahs  rerum  creaiarum^  which  he  valued  mors 
^'  than  any  of  his  works,  and  read  it  ov«r  ccm- 
"  tinually  with  great  pleasure,  as  he  says  in  the 
*'  preface  to  it.  A  work  of  that  kind  may  be 
"  done  in  a  far  better  and  more  complete  man- 
*^  ner,  by  the  key  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  given, 
"  than  has  ever  yet  been  done,  and  the  natural 
"  and  spiritual  world  made  to  tally  in  all  par- 
"  ticulars.  Such  a  work  would  be  of  standing 
"  use  and  service  to  the  Church,  and  be  a  key 
"  to  Nature  and  the  S  S.  teaching  all  men  to 
"  draw  the  intended  instruction  from  both.  For 
"  this  purpose,  the  S  S.  should  be  read  over, 
"  and  the  texts  classed  under  their  respective 
6  «  heads; 
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^  heads ;  and  in  reading  other  books,  all  just 
^^  applications  of  natural  images  should  be  ex* 
*^  tracted  from  them,  particularly  where  there 
**  are  any  gpod  divisions  of  an  image  into  its 
'^  parts  and  heads,  as  much  will  depend  on 
*'  method  and  regularity.  For  the  blessing  of 
*^  God  on  such  an  undertaking,  without  which 
•^  all  will  be  in  vain,  the  Fountain  of  all  wis- 
*^  dom  and  Father  of  lights  is  humbly  and  fert- 
*^  vently  to  be  implored,  to  enlighten  the  un- 
*^  derstanding,  and  purify  the  heart,  that  it 
**  may  be  counted  worthy,  through  the  merits 
*'  of  the  dear  Redeemer,  to  understand  the  my- 
*'  steries  of  the  new  creation  shadowed  by  the 
*^  old,  and  explained  in  the  S  S.  of  eternal 
**  truth,  and  be  enable  to  declare  it  to  the 
*^  people  unadulterated  with  any  private  imagi- 
"  nations,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  edification 
"  of  the  church,  and  his  own  salvation." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  this  age 
philosophical  opinions,  in  which  infidelity  tri- 
umphs :  and  certain  it  is  they  have  too  plain  ai) 
affinity  to  the  atheistical  doctrines  of  Epicurus 
and  Democritus,  if  they  are  not  the  samp 
thing;  and  therefore  such  an  evil-minded  wit: 
as  Voltaire  caught  at  them  with  eagerness.  He 
feresaw  how,  with  a  little  of  his  management, 
p  A  they 
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they  might  be  turned  against  all  religion^  and 
lead  to  the  abolition  of  all  divine  worship  :  he 
therefore  strained  eveiy  nerve  to  magnify  and 
recommend  them :  his  industry  in  this  respect 
was  wonderful ;  and  we  find»  by  fatal  cxperi- 
ence^  how  far  it  has  answered  his  purpose.  The 
philosophers  of  France  have  now  seated  them- 
selves upon  the  clouds,  from  whence  they  look 
down  with  contempt  upon  every  degree  of  Chris- 
tian belief; — considering  even  Newton  himself 
as  an  example  of  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture for  believing  the  Scripture  !  Where  will 
this  end. 

There  is  another  report  against  the  name  of 
our  good  Bishop,  which  wants  explanation. 
The  learned  adversary  of  the  amiable  Bishop 
Hurd,  and  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ciutis  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  friend  of  Dr.  Priestley,  a 
judge  of  all  men  and  of  all  things,  took  occa- 
sion, soon  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Home,  to 
give  us  his  character  of  him,  in  a  note  to  a 
book  he  was  then  publishing ;  in  which  note 
many  things  are  said  well,  and  like  a  scholar : 
but  there  is  one  thing  which,  though  well  said, 
is  not  just  to  the  Bishop*s  memory ;  who  is 
there  reported  to  have  diffused  a  colouring  of  ele^ 
gance  over  the  wild,  but  not  unlovely y  visions  of 
4  enthusiasm. 
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erahusiasm*.    Where  could  the  gentkman  find 
these  wild  visions  ?  In  the  State  of  the  Case  be- 
tween 

*  The  Socinian  notion  of  entbu$iasm  being  a  curiosity 
which  deserves  to  be  known,  I  shall  give  it  to  the  reader  in 
this  place.     I  have  a  book  before  me,  published  by  a  Mr. 

E n  in  the  year  1771 :  a  man,  who  seems  no  natural  fool, 

bot  has  made  himself  much  worse  than  one  through  a  conceit 
of  superior  Christian  wisdom.  He  delivers  it  to  us  as  a  doc- 
trine of  the  orthodox,  that  *^  if  our  belief  were  not  attended 
''  with  some  difficulties  io  our  reason^  there  would  be  no  merit 
**  in  our  believing;'*  and  then  adds,  **  such  men  I  shall  not 
«  scruple  to  call  enthusiasts ;  and  to  argue  the  case  with 
**  them,  would  be  like  trying  to  convince  the  poor  straw. 
^  crowned  monarch  of  Bethlehem — who  is  a  king,  because 
**  he  k3t§ws  he  is  a  king."  This  gentleman  tells  lis  his  mind 
fairly  apd  plainly ;  for  which  we  are  obliged  to  him :  but 
now  let  us  try  by  his  rule  the  faith  of  our  Father  Abraham. 
He  believed  in  his  old  age,  that  his  seed  should  be  as  the  stars 
of  heaven,  from  a  wife  that  was  barren ;  and  this  is  the  be. 
lief  which  was  accounted  to  him  for  righteousness.  Here 
the  reason  and  experience  of  all  mankind  were  contrary : 
against  hope  he  believed  in  hope :  here  were  not  only  difi- 
£ultt€t  to  reason,  but  an  actual  impossibility  to  reason.  The 
promise  might  have  been  given  before,  while  Abraham  was 
yoong :  but  it  pleased  God  to  defer  it  till  he  was  old,  when 
reason  could  not  receive  it ;  and  from  this  circumstance  only 
his  fiuth  was  meritorious.     No,  says  the  Socinian  ;  this  man, 

V  my  rule,  was  an  enthusiast,  no  more  to  be  argued  with 

i^n  the  monarch  of  bedlam,  Slq. 

What 
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tween  Newton  and  Hutchinson,  the  author  ar- 
gues from  the  words  of  each,  and  confirms  what 
he  says  by  fact  and  reason.  The  whole  is  written 
with  the  utmost  coolness  of  temper,  and  with- 
out once  appealing  to  any  ambiguous  evidence. 
In  his  sermons  his  sense  is  strong,  his  language 
sweet  and  clear^  his  devotion  warm,  but  never 
inflated  nor  affected  :  and,  from  the  editions 
through  which  they  pass,  it  is  plain  the  wcntM 
does  see,  and  will  probably  see  better  every 
day,  that  they  are  not  the  discourses  of  a  var- 
rusher  of  visions.  In  his  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  he  has  followed  the  plan  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  in  applying  them  as  prophecies  and  de- 
lineations of  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Christian  oeconomy.  If  he  is  judged  to  have 
betrayed  any  enthusiasm  in  so  doing,  it  is  only 

because 

What  the  mind  of  that  man  can  be  made  of,  who  receivei 
the  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God,  and  denies  that  /aiih  has 
merit  in  admitting  what  is  attended  with  difficulties  to  reasMf 
it  is  as  hard  for  me  to  understand,  as  it  is  for  him  to  receiye 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  yet,  if  he  has 
spoken  of  himself  truly,  I  cannot  deny  the  fact :  and  as  this 
man  is  but  a  pattern  of  other  Socinians,  I  do  suppose  it  to 
be  the  opinion  of  them  all,  that  the  proper  act  o£  faith  in  a 
Christian  is  an  act  of  fntbhsiasm. 
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because  he  happened  to  write  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  when  Christian  learning,  under  the 
notion  of  improving  it,  is  greatly  corrupted ; 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  but  little  known*, 
and  less  relished  ;  and  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the 
Reformation  very  much  abated.  Erasmus  was 
just  such  another  enthusiast  in  his  divinity  as 
Dr.  Home ;  and  is  frequently  found  to  have 
diffused  a  like  colouring  of  elegance  over  like 
interpretations  of  the  Scripture :  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  is  not  always  either  so  elegant,  or  so 
successful,  as  the  late  Bishop  his  follower :  yet 
for  this,  in  the  days  of  better  divinity,  when 
faiih  and  piety  were  more  in  fashion,  Erasmus 
was  never  reputed  an  enthusiast.  A  little 
warmth  of  devotion  is  very  excusable  in  a  Chris- 
tian writer;  and  we  apprehend  that  a  very 
strong  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and  excellence 

of 


*  I  was  therefore  pleased  with  a  seasonable  attempt  to  re« 
y'vrt  the  reading  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  by  the  Rev.  Mr* 
Kett,  in  the  Notes  and  Authorities  subjoined  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  very  useful  and  learned  Bampton  Lectures,  p* 
ui.  where  he  recommends  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Student  a  Se- 
lection from  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers* 
I  could  add  other  names  and  other  pieces ;  but  those  he  hai 
mentioned  are  very  sufEcient. 
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bt  Christianfty  is  necessary  to  the  making  6f 
a  ^odd  divine.-*Ou  ^i i  /AtrfMi  utxmfjLaoit  airno^Ai. 
When  a  man  of  teaming  censures  wltfadttt 
Justice,  he  opens  a  door  for  the  fhee  remaiks  bf 
others  tipon  Inmself.  BiA  1  seatch  not  into  the 
gentlenutn^is  writings,  tot  any  examples  of  ^sve- 
rity,  scurrility,  adulation,  perplexity  of  prin- 
ciple, smoke  and  smother,  pedantry  and  bom- 
bast :  let  others  look  for  such  things,  who  tak6 
delight  in  finditig  them.  For  my  own  part,  t 
would  rather  wish  that  my  learned  friend^  wheA 
he  is  throwing  his  fine  words  about,  would  con- 
mder  a  little  beforehand,  how  iimvorthy  it  may 
be  found,  to  attempt  to  lessirn  in  any  degree  the 
good  effect  of  such  a  charactef  as  that  of  Dr. 
Home  upon  the  Christian  world,  in  its  present 
declining  condition  and  dangerous  situation  : 
and  how  much  more  it  would  be  for  his  honour 
to  use  the  eloquence  he  is  master  of,  rather  in 
promoting  than  in  hindering  its  influence.  He 
knows  too  much  of  the  world  to  be  ignorant, 
that  in  this  age,  when  so  many  counterfeits  are 
abroad,  when  some  an:  so  wild,  and  others  so 
S(]ucamish,  no  wound  i^^  so  cruel  upon  a  reKgi- 
ous  nwn»  as  the  imputation  of  a  wild  enthusi- 
astic fancy :  u  fault  wantonly  imputed  by  the 

vicious 
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vicious  and  the  ignorant,  to  unexceptionable 
persons,  only  because  they  have  a  little  more 
religion  than  themselves  :  and  if  such  persons 
have  made  it  their  business,  like  Dr.  Home,  to 
be  deep  in  the  Scripture,  they  will  always  be 
in  danger  from  those  who  are  not  so.  Heathens 
accused  the  first  Christians  of  atheism  and  sa- 
crilege, because  they  would  not  worship  idols  ; 
and  abused  them  as  haters  of  mankind,  only 
because  they  avoided  evil  communications,  and 
refused  to  be  conformed  to  this  world.  Voltaire 
had  no  name  for  the  Christian  faith,  but  that  of 
superstition  or  fanaticism.  There  is  a  very  use- 
ful and  judicious  dissection  of  enthusiasm,  by  ' 
Dr.  Home  himself,  the  best  I  ever  met  with, 
just  published  in  a  compilation  by  a  society  for 
a  Reformation  of  frincipksj  which  if  gentlemen 
will  condescend  to  examine,  they  may  be  better 
able  to  distinguish  properly  betwixt  those  who 
are  enthusiasts  and  those  who  are  called  so. 

All  good  men  are  walking  by  xkit  same  way  to 
the  same  end.  If  there  are  any  individuals,  who 
"fcy  the  shining  of  their  light  render  the  path 
more  plain  and  pleasant,  let  us  agree  to  make 
the  most  we  can  of  them,  and  be  followers  of 

thniy  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the 

promises. 
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NAYLAND,    OCT.  29TH,  l/QS. 
BEAR   SIR3 

Y  OU  will  want  litdc  persuasion  to  the  Study 
pf  the  Hebrew  Language,  when  you  know  how 

valuable  it  is  in  itself,  and  what  help  you  will 
find  from  the  use  of  it  in  your  other  studies  : 
for  it  will  be  of  service  to  you  as  a  critic,  a  my- 
thologist,  an  antiquarian,  a  philosopher,  and  a 
divine.  If  the  Hebrew  were  the  original  lan- 
guage (which,  however,  is  disputed,  as  all 
other  things  are)  the  different  languages  of  the 
i^orld  must  partake  of  it  more  or  less ;  and 
consequently  they  may  be  traced  up  to  it.  Un- 
less a  scholar  is  able  to  do  this,  he  will  be  want- 
ing in  a  very  material  part  of  his  business :  and, 
though  I  would  not  affront  any  man  of  learn- 
^g>  who  is  an  able  critic  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
^s  if  he  were  a^  person  of  no  knowlege,  I  am 
VOL.  xn.  a  nevertheless 
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nevertheless  very  certain  he  would  sec  much 
farther,  and  find  great  satisfaction^  if  the  He- 
brew were  added  to  his  other  learning. 

1  must  leave  it  to  the  compiler  of  the  Lexicon 
to  collect  the  various  instances  in  which  later 
languages  may  be  traced  up  to  this  original : 
but  I  will  give  you  a  few  examples,  to  show  how 
easily  it  may  be  done,  and  to  tempt  you  to  find 
others  for  yourself  at  a  future  time. 

The  word  Aunim^  Gold,  is  Latin  ;  which  can 
be  traced  up  to  no  Latin  original:  but  in  Hebrew 
the  word  niK  Aur  expresses  a  kindred  idea ;  it  sig- 
nifies light  J  to  which  GoUis  more  nearly  allied 
than  any  other  substance,  from  its  colour  and  its 
splendour ;  and,  in  the  symbolical  language  of  the 
chemists,  Go/^  stands  for  the  Sun.  When  we  have 
once  obtained  a  leading  idea  in  Hebrew,  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  how  other  words  in  abundance  will 
&M  in  with  it :  for  hence  we  have  the  v^ovd  Aurora, 
for  the  light  of  the  morning ;  Horus,  a  name 
of  the  sun  with  the  Egyptians ;  Orion,  the 
bright  constellation,  the  brightest  in  the  hea- 
vens ;  wpa  and  b;p«ioc,  beautiful ;  because  the 
light  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  things  ;  ovpatt^ , 
the  heaven  ;  and  many  others.  So  simple  is 
the  Hebrew,  and  so  perfect  in  its  construction^ 
that  even  light  itself  is  not  an  original  sense ; 

for 


i 
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for  nii<  is  from  TJ?,  a  bilitcral  root,  which  sig- 
nifies io  flow ;  light  bcmg  in  perpetual  flux, 
and  the  most  perfect  of  all  fluids ;  perhaps  the 
only  absolute  fluid  in  nature. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  large  fa^ 
milics  of  words  to  arrange  themselves  under 
some  simple  root  in  the  Hebrew.  Thus  the  words 
fruii,  fertiliSf  fructuSy  fero^  in  Latin,  ^rpw  in 
Greek,  Freya  the  Northern  goddess  of  fertility 
(whence  our  Fry  day)  all  cdme  from  the  Hebrew 
rr©  FeRA,  to  bear  fruit.  Even  in  the  English 
tongue,  where  you  would  little  suspect  it,  the 
Hebrew  word  will  account  for  the  English. 
What  is  the  word  Sweat  but  the  /Tjrt  Zet  of  the 
Hebrew?  Cypher  in  English,  is  TK)  SePheR 
in  Hebrew  :  dumb  in  English,  is  EDIT  to  be  still : 
Shiver  in  English  is  in  Hebrew  I2i{^  Sheber  or 
Shcvcr,  to  break  in  pieces :  Hush^  be  still,  i^ 
from  nen  HaSHaH,  to  be  silent:  Track  \% 
from  the  Hebrew  *pT  DRaCH  a  way,  which 
in  Arabic  is  tar  acq:  Earth  is  from  ^^IK 
JVRcTZ  or  EReTZ,  a  word  of  the  same  sense. 
Js  in  English,  and  %r^  in  Greek,  and  esse  and 
est  in  Latin,  are  all  from  the  Hebrew  {jft  Sub^ 
stance :  Shed  is  from  the  Hebrew  TB?,  to  pour 
out  In  Latin  words,  which  have  no  aflinity 
with  any  other  word,  the  like  agreement  is  fre- 
Q  a  quently 
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qnently  discovered  with  the  Hebrew,  The 
word  OUm^  hereafter^  or  long  ago^  is  not  a 
word  of  a  Latin  focm^  but  is  the  same  with  tsh9 
Olem  an  age^  ever,  &c.  Thus  in  Greek  the 
word  y^%rm  tunica,  admits  of  no  Greek  derivation, 
hut  irO  CheTeN  in  Hebrew  has  the  sajpe  sense. 

In  multitudes  of  Greek  words,  where  the 
Lexicons  force  an  etymology  upon  them,  their 
deduction  from  the  Hebrew  is  evident  and  na- 
tural.  In  their  mythology  nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  the  Greeks  to  use  terms  of 
which  their  own  language  knows  nofhing.  Their 
religion  was  more  antient  than  themselves ;  and 
so  has  many  names  which  their  own  language 
was  not  antient  enough  to  interpret ;  though 
they  often  attempt  it  in  an  absurd  and  ridiculous 
manner.  What  can  we  make  of  the  word 
Zfipnnf,  Sirensj  first  mentioned  by  Homer,  as 
Nymphs  that  enchant  and  destroy  men  with 
their'  singing  ?  The  Lexicons  derive  it  from 
csifA  a  chain^  which  is  nonsense  ;  but  go  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  you  find  that  y;ff  SYeR  is  a  Song^ 
and  will  therefore  very  naturally  give  a  name  to 
Singers. 

Mulciher,  one  of  the  names  of  Vulcan,  the 
god  of  fire  (the  same  in  character  with  the  Mo- 
loch  of  the  East)  which  the  Latins  account  for 

from 
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firom  muhendo  femwi^  because  they  will  needs 
have  it  from  their  own  language :  but  it  is  such 
Latin  as  never  was  used  ;  and  besides,  /  never 
changes  into  b^  in  the  syllable  ber,  but  the 
change  is  the  contrary  way.  All  is  plain  enough^ 
if  we^go  back  to  the  original  Vulcan,  which  is 
Moloch ;  for  then  the  word  Mulciber  becomes 
•]Sd  Melech  ^♦ni*  Abir,  the  Mighty  King, 
which  is  Moloch.  All  the  deities,  which  are 
many,  whose  names  give  them  an  alliance  with 
Moloch,  are  from  the  Hebrew  Melech^  a  king ; 
«uch  as  Adramekchj  Anamelech,  Milcom^  MiJicuSy 
&c.  Meticariusy  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  is  of  no 
sense  in  Greek  or  Latin ;  but  in  the  Hebrew 
it  resolves'  itself  into  pl«  "pQ  Melech  Ar'etZy 
King  of  the  Earth. 

SatumuSy  the  god  Satmn,  and  the  Satyri  of 
the  woods,  are  names  to  which  the  Latin  can 
give  no  interpretation :  but  if  Saiurrty  accord- 
ing to  his  physical  character,  be  taken  for  that 
secret  first  ^matter  of  Nature,  out  of  which  all 
forms  arise,  and  into  which  they  are  again  re^ 
solved  ;  and  if  Satyrs  are  considered,  as  beings 
hiding  themselves  in  woods  and  mountains"; 
then  they  are  all  accounted  for  from  the  He- 
brew TiTD  SaTaR,  to  hide  :  and  even  the  dis- 
course called  a  Satire,  in  which  the  meaning  is 
ft  3  always 
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always  obscure  and  hidden^  is  best  derived  from 
the  same  word  VID  SaTaR,  to  hide ;  as  I  re« 
member  I  once  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
he  affirmed  the  derivation  to  be  right.  Near 
of  kin  to  this  is  the  Egyptian  Isis^  the  first 
matter  of  the  world,  from  the  Hebrew  ty»,  sub- 
stance. This  first  matter  is  concealed  under  the 
forms  or  species  of  things,  and  never  to  be  dis- 
covered as  it  is  in  itself ;  to  signify  which  the 
image  of  Isis  had  a  'veil  on. 

They,  who  have  no  practice  in  the  pursuit  of 
etymologies,  will  hardly  believe  with  what  rea- 
son and  certainty  a  derivation  may  be  hunted 
down,  which  at  first  sight  appears  very  wild  and 
remote. — B^i{,  Ash  or  Esh^  in  Hebrew  signifies 
hurning  fre  (whence  our  word  ashes).  Now  it 
seems  rash  to  say  that  the  Latin  Vesta  is  from 
the  Hebrew  Ash  ;  but  it  is  plainly  so:  for  from 
the  original  Ash  is  the  dialectical  Chaldee  KiltS^ 
Ashiaj  whence  the  Greek  Er»*,  and  thence 
(with  the  soft  F  prefixed,  as  in  vinum  from  oivoj) 
is  the  Latin  Festa. 

In  accounting  for  customs  which  we  find  in 
antiquity,  we  shall  often  be  much  at  a  loss,  un- 
less we  are  prepared  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Hebrew.  When  you  read  in  Xenophon,  that 
the  war-shout  or  signal  for  battle  was  iXXcArv, 

this 
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this  word  being  not  Greek,  you  may  take  it  for 
an  unmeaning,  barbarous  outcry,  like  the  war 
whoop  among  the  American  Indians  :  but  it  is 
no  other  than  the  antient  Hebrew  acclamation 
Hallelu,  so  often  repeated  in  songs  of  praise. 
It  is  also  written  aX»Xi\j ;  and  was  probably  the 
customary  acclamation  for  mutual  encourage- 
ment in  the  wars  of  the  Hebrews  with  the 
Heathen  nations  of  Canaan ;  from  whom  the 
later  Heathens  took  it. 

The  Phoemcians  spoke  very  nearly  the  same 
language  with  the  Hebrews ;  and  Virgil  acted 
with  judgment  in  giving  Phoenician  names  to 
Phoeniman  people  in  his  poem.  The  tiame 
Dido  is  the  beloved  one,  from  the  same  root 
with  •rn  DUD  or  David;  her  other  name, 
Eliza,  is  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  of  the 
New  Testament;  and  her  sister  j^nna,  k  the 
Hebrew  Hannah  of  the  Scripture.  In  Sallust, 
&c.  the  famous  name  of  Hannibal  is  Hebrew, 
and  signifies  Gracious  Lordy  or  7ny  gracious  Lord: 
Hiempsal  is  ^Tt^lty  Imeshal,  he  shall  reign,  or  be  a 
Rider ;  and  there  are  other  like  names  which 
can  only  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  th 
one  of  the  plays  of  Plautus  (the  PmiuJus)  a 
Carthaginian  is  brought  upon  the  stage,  as  we 
should  bring  a  Frenchman,  to  laugh  at  his 
ct  4  broken 
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broken  English.  The  language  he  is  th^re 
made  to  speak  was  taken  for  unmeaning  gib- 
berish ;  till  Bochart  was  able^  by  a  most  happy 
stroke  of  criticism,  to  interpret  it  throughout, 
firom  the  affinity  Qf  the  Carthaginian  to  the 
Hebrew.  As  the  antiquity  which  is  most  remote 
brings  us  nearer  to  the  time  when  all  men  spoke 
some  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  it  is  impossible  to 
interpret  the  ancient  names  of  persons  and  peo- 
ple, but  from  a  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew. 
The  Greeks  derived  themselves  from  a  most 
antient  ancestor  by  the  name  of  Japetus :  and 
who  can  he  be,  but  their  real  ancestor  Japhetf 
Their  Letters  were  derived  to  them  from  the 
East ;  and  the  tradition  is  preserved  under  the 
fabulous  person  of  Cadnnis  ;  which  is  from 
EDlTp  Cadom,  the  East^  or,  a  man  of  the  East. 
Every  body  knows  there  was  such  a  city  as 
Babylon  ;  but  the  Hebrew  reader  only  knows  it 
had  its  priginal  from  the  word  Bahel^  which 
being  interpreted  means  in  confusion^  because 
language  was  there  first  confounded  :  and,  to 
this  day,  a  man  that  talks  unintelligibly  or  non- 
sensically, is  said  in  English  to  babble. 

In  Dinnity  it  often  happens,  in  particular 
cases,  that  you  cannot  so  well  judge  what  is 
right  or  what  is  wrong,  p)r  detect  the  perverse 

glosses 
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glosses  of  wanton  or  evil  minded  critics,  unless 
you  are  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  He- 
brew  to  use  some  critical  judgment  in  it :  of 
which  Mr.Parkhurst's  pamphlet  against  Priestley 
is  a  remarkable  instance,  and  opens  a  mine  of 
cvidencfe,  which  that  juggler  knows  not  what  to 
make  of.  We  live  in  an  age  fond  of  novelty ; 
when  literary  -adventurers  are  rather  too  free  and 
bold  in  their  experiments  upon  the  Sacred  Text. 
Dr.  Kennicott  promised  great  things,  and  raised 
the  expectations  of  the  public.  His  pretensions 
were  examined  and  disputed  by  some  persons 
who  were  learned  in  the  Hebrew  ;  and  we  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  danger  of  a  new  text  and 
new  version.  On  any  future  occasion  of  the 
same  kind,  the  hke  danger  may  not  be  escaped, 
if  the  Hebrew  language,  and  its  scholastic 
history,  should  be  neglected. 

When  we  consult  Mr.  Parkhurst's  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  are  illustrated ;  how  many 
difficulties  cleared  up  by  the  author :  and  when- 
ever follows  his  example,  will  soon  discover  how 
much  his  prospects  are  enlarged  when  he  studies 
the  Bible  in  the  original.  He  that  should  read 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Greek,  and  be  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  all  his  knowlege  of  it 

from 
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from  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate,  would  be 
thought  very  deficient  in  his  Learning,  and  the 
case  is  parallel,  if,  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  we  are  unable  to  compare  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Septuagint  with  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew;  which  it  is  often  necessary  to  do. 
Many  discoveries  arise,  if  this  comparison  is 
faithfully  made  :  among  other  things  it  appears, 
from  the  different  manner  in  which  the  Greek 
Translators  have  pronounced  many  proper 
names,  that  they  did  not  translate  from  a  copy 
with  the  present  Vowel  Points  ♦,  such  as  arc 
used  by  the  Jews ;  against  whom  we  arc  to 
provide  ourselves  with  weapons,  as  against  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Gospel :  and 
who,  but  a  Hehrnv  Christian^  can  be  a  match 

for 

•  The  Hexapia  of  Origeri  is  a  work  to  which  I  htre  at 
present  no  access ;  but  I  set  down  what  I  suppose  to  be  a 
feithful  account  of  it.  He  gives  the  Hebrew  Text  in  Greek 
letters  :  wherein  he  "  uniformly  expresses  what  the  Masoritcs 
•*  call  the  quiescent  letters,  the  Alep,  Hey  Vau,  and  yoJ,  by 
••  Fo*wels ;  but  so  variously,  that  it  is  clear  he  considered  it 
'^  to  be  a  matter  of  indifierence  by  what  vowel,  he  should 
"  denote  them.  He  always  treats  the  Ain  and  Hetb  a» 
"  vowels :  and,  when  two  consonants  occur,  he  seems  to 
"  have  considered  it  optional,  what  vowel  he  should  admit 
*«  between  them.  All  this  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
«*  system  of  the  Masorites."    Horx  Biblica:,  p.  77. 
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fot  thtfm  in  their  own  way  ?  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment there  is  a  sort  of  Greek,  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  ordinary  Greek  authors:  be- 
cause there  is  a  frequent  use  of  such  forms  of 
language  (we  call  them  Idioms)  as  are  transferred 
to  the  Greek  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Testament^  and  which  cannot  otherwise  be  ac- 
counted for. 

But  now,  lastly,  I  recommend  the  Hebrew 
chiefly  on  this  consideration  ;  because  the  lan- 
guage is  in  itself  instructive  :  its  words  give  us 
light  into  thingSf  in  a  manner  different  from 
those  of  any  other  language  in  the  world  :  and 
this,  beyond  all  other  arguments,  convinces  me 
of  its  divine  original.  I  will  give  you  some 
examples. — ^The  word  clothe^  in  Latin  vestio^  in 
Grreek  fvjuu,  gives  us  no  instruction ;  but  the 
Hebrew  tO'lh  LcBeSH  to  clothe^  comprehends 
the  idea  of  t£^:i  -B^^yjH^  Shanie,  (whence  tlie  Eng- 
lish bashful  and  abash)  and,  with  ^  prefixed,  it 
is /or,  or  on  account  of  shame :  so  the  term  not 
only  stands  for  the  thingy  as  in  other  languages, 
but  gives  us  the  reason  of  the  thing ;  it  refers 
us  to  the  moral  history  and  origin  of  clothing ; 
and  all  this  in  three  letters. 

The  English  word  hail^  in  Latin  grando^  in 

Greek  x^Aa^«,  gives  us  no  infortpation  about 

1  the 
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^he  Dattire  of  the  thing :  but,  if  we  take  the 
word  TQ  BeReD  in  Hebrew,  as  we  took 
LcBeSH,  it  resolves  itself  into  Tl — ^a,  which 
signifies  in  descensuj  and  so  describes  to  us  the 
physiological  formation  of  hail ;  which,  as  phi- 
losophers agree,  is  first  formed  into  drops  of 
rain,  and,  as  it  falls  ^  is  firozen  into  hail  ^. 

In  roots  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which 
consist  mostly  of  two  letters,  some  idea  is  taken 
from  nature ;  and  the  word,  with  some  new 
modification,  is  carried  on,  and  applied  to  other 
objects :  and,  if  there  were  no  other  argument, 
this  alone  would  convince  me  that  the  Hebrew, 
from  the  simple  fabrication  of  its  terms,  is  not 
only  the  first  of  languages,  but  of  a  constroc- 
tion  beyond  the  invention  of  human  wisdom. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  word  o*7jf  Tzclcm 
signifies  an  image :  but  why  so  {  because  ^ 
Tzel  is  a  shadow,  the  first  of  images,  such  as 
nature  itself  makes  :  the  light  of  the  sun  fonos 
it  naturally,  and  presents  it  to  the  sight  </ 
man.  In  many  words,  two  ideas  are  compre- 
hended. 

•  When  a  Gentleman  \try  learned  in  the  Hebrew  taw  this 
account  of  i*)a,  he  observed  upon  it  that  f  *n  an  Egg  was 
such  another  word  compounded  of  n  and  MY* ;  for  it  is  re- 
markable  in  th«  physiology  of  the  tggf  that  the  shell  ic- 
liaires  its  hardness  In  exim,  as  it  comes  forth.  . 
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hended^  because  they  are  found  together  in 
nature.  It  is  impossible  for  us^  in  many  cases, 
from  our  imperfect  knowlege  of  things,  to  ac- 
count for  and  reconcile  the  kindred  senses  of 
Hebrew  words ;  but  in  many  the  reason  of  them 
is  too  plain  to  be  contradicted.  The  word  Bfjn 
RASH  signifies  the  Head,  and  it  signifies  Poison; 
and  the  relation  appears  in  nature^  which  has 
placed  the  most  deadly  of  poisons  in  the  headoi 
the  Serpent :  a  creature  of  great  signification  in 
Hebrew  doctrine.  I  do  not  see  that  this  reason 
is  assigned  by  the  learned  Mr.  Parkhurst ;  but  I 
find  it  in  Marius — Sunt  qui  dicunt  sic  appellariy 
eo  quod  venenum  sit  in  capiu  aspidis. 

The  same  word  which  signifies  the  hoar-frost 
signifies  to  cover;  because  the  hoar-frost  is  a 
sudden  and  universal  covering  spread  over  the 
fiice  of  the  ground.  The  word  also  signifies  an 
atonemeni ;  by  which^  as  it  appears  from  several 
passages  of  the  Scripture,  either  the  face  of  the 
person  offended  is  understood  to  be  covered^  so 
that  he  no  longer  looks  upon  the  offence ;  or 
die  sin  itself  is  so  covered  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  seen^  and  even  assumes  a  new  appearance 
from  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  covering ; 
just  as  the  face  of  the  earth  becomes  white  and 
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pure  when  the  hoar-frost  is  upon  it :  which 
conveys  a  very  beautiful  and  pleasant  idea 
of  atonement  and  propitiation.  All  this  is 
expressed  by  the  word  Tgj^  CaPHaR ;  whence 
is  plainly  derived  our  English  word  cover.  This 
term  admits  of  an  accident,  which  may  seem 
to  contradict  our  system  of  kindred  ideasj  but 
does  really  confirm  it.  The  word  which  signi- 
fies hoar-frost  does  also  signify  pitch  ;  the  one 
as  white  as  snow,  the  other  as  black  as  a  coal : 
but  the  leading  idea  of  covering  is  still  pre- 
served, for  pitch  is  the  most  effectual  covering 
in  the  world  to  keep  out  water  and  weather..  In 
Gen.  vi.  14.  it  is  applied  to  the  covering  of 
Noah's  ark ;  and  the  reader  will  find  that  the 
pitch  and  the  covering  are  both  expressed  by  tlic 
same  word. 

^j  GaL  is  a  root  which,  as  a  verb,  signifies 
to  roll  rounds  or  circulate ;  and,  as  a  noun,  any 
round  thing.  Hence  it  signifies  to  danCe ;  be- 
cause the  motions  of  the  dance  were  circular, 
to  imitate  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
It  signifies  also  to  be  glad ;  because  gladness 
is  that  way  expressed.  And  likewise  a  wheels 
from  its  form  and  its  revolution ;  and  particu- 
larly  the  watering  wheel  of  the  Elast,  which 

yields 
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yields  its  water  by  a  circulation  :  Solomon  is 
supposed  to  have  used  this  term  in  that  famous 
allegory  of  Eccles.  xii.  with  an  allusion  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  human  body, 
which  ceases  in  death :  the  passage  is  well  worth 
considering.  Hence  also  we  have  a  name  for 
the  human  skull* j  from  the  roundness  of  its 
figure  ;  and  also  for  the  thistle  dowriy  or  winged 
seed,"  because  it  is  a  light  round  body,  and  has 
a  rotation  as  it  rolls  along  before  the  wind.  And 
I  may  add,  what  is  as  curious  as  any  thing, 
that  the  root  in  question  gives  us  the  word  ^zhX 
GeLeM,  which  signifies  the  human  foetus  or 
embryo ;  and  with  philosophical  propriety,  be- 
cause in  that  the  body  is  rolled  up  or  folded  to- 
gether. From  Gelem  comes  the  word  glomus 
a  ball  of  thread,  and  glomero  to  wind  about  or 
gather  together. 

How  simple  is  the  construction  of  that  Ian-' 
guage,  which,  beginning  with  the  preposition 
*^  OL,  upon  or  over^  adds  another  letter,  and 
turns  it  into  a  verb,  n^  OLaHy  to  ascend; 
which,  becoming  a  noun,  signifies  a  humt  offer- 
\ng ;  teaching  us  to  consider  it  as  an  ascension^ 
because  the  smoke  and  flame  of  it  goes  up  to* 

wards 

*  Hegce  the  word  Golgotha  in  the  New  Testament. 
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wards  heaven^  which  cannot  happen  unless  it* is 
consumed  by  fire ;  on  which  much  might  be 
said  !  The  barbarous  people  of  Madagascar 
have  a  sacrifice  which  they,  call  an  Owley  ;  re- 
taining the  very  word  of  the  Mosaic  law.  From 
the  same  root  we  have  a  word  for  the  wild  goat 
of  the  mountains,  from  its  climbing  upwards ; 
also  for  the  leaf  of  a  iree,  from  its  superior  si- 
tuation ;  whence,  with  the  /,  or  digamma  pre- 
fixed, we  have  the  Latin  folitim.  It  furnishes 
us  also  with  a  word  for  stairs^  because  people 
ascend  by  them ;  and  for  a  lord  or  ruler,  be- 
cause he  is  over  others  :  in  alliance  with  which 
we  have  one  of  the  names  of  God,  ^^  OUon^ 
because  he  is  over  all ;  and  it  is  rendered  by 
the  word  AltissuNus  in  Latin,  in  English  the 
Most  High. 

Compare  this  set  of  words  with  one  another 
in  Latin,  and  you  will  find  neither  root,  branch, 
nor  relation  among  them.  Super  has  no  alliance 
with  scancJo  ;  nor  scando  \s\\k\  gradxts  ;  nor  gra* 
dtis  with  folium  ;  nor  folium  with  alius ;  not 
alt  us  with  n/pccjpra  :  every  word,  when  com- 
[Sared  with  the  rest,  is  an  unrelated  individual; 
and  the  case  would  be  found  the  same  in  the 
Greek,  or  any  other  language  of  more  modem 
use  and  invention :  so  that  when  I  view  the 

Hebrew 
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Hebrew  language,  such  as  I  have  now  repre- 
sented it  to  you,  (in  too  small  a  compass  for 
the  greatness  of  the  subject)  I  am  persuaded  it 
must  either  have  been  originally  given  to  man 
by  his  Creator;  or  framed  by  men,  the  powers  pf 
whose  minds  were  very  different  from  our  own. 
.  But  give  me  leave  to  forewarn  you,  that  cau- 
tion is  to  be  used,  and  great  experience  is  re- 
quisite^^  in  order  to  handle  the  Hebrew  with. 
safety ;  otherwise  you  may  chance  to  make  that 
ridiculous,  which  you  intend  to  magnify.  For 
want  of  knowing  better,  we  may  give  the  had 
to  a  wrong  idea  ;  that  which  is  not  the  radical 
one ;  and  then  we  shall  be  forced  upon  strange 
and  unnatural  alliances ;  and,  from  our  imper-* 
fcct  insight  into  many  things,  we  may  not  be 
able  to  discover  that  there  is  any  leading  idea  at 
all.  It  is  natural  to  follow  with  too  much  as- 
surance the  alluring  pursuits  of  etymology  ;  and, 
if  we  are  found  to  do  it  without  temperance  or 
discretion,  we  shall  find  no  mercy  from  those  who 
arc  not  wejl  affected  to  the  originalities  of  learn- 
ing and  religion  ;  who  may  therefore  treat  us 
with  a  smile,  meaning  it  for  the  smile  of  superior 
wisdom  :  but  folly  and  ignorance  are  more  given 
to  smile  than  wisdom  and  science. 

I  have  said  enough  to  convince  you,  that  the 
VOL.  xii.  R  study 
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study  of  Hebrew,  if  you  use  it  properly,  ^ 
abundantly  repay  your  labour  ;  that  it  is  even 
necessary  and  essential,  if  you  would  be,  what 
I  may  call  (to  speak  after  the  Hebrew  style)  a 
radical  scholar,  and  see  into  the  origioaU  of 
things  both  sacred  and  profane :  that  it  is  le* 
lated  to  itself  by  associations  and  images,  aot 
merely  curious,  but  often  very  beautiful  and 
instructive:    in  short,    that  it  comnaimcam 
knowlege  of  the  best  kind  under  a   singultf 
form,  no  where  else  to  be  met  with.     I  couU 
have  multiplied  my  examples  in  abundance; 
for  there  was  a  time  of  my  life  when  I  sat  ibr 
half  a  year  together  to  compare  the  Hebiew 
language  with  itself  in  every  word  of  it  (so  fiir 
as  it  is  retained  ^nd  preserved)  and  I  have  loved 
and  admired  it  ever  since.     You  will  do  d» 
same,  if  you  take  half  as  much  pains  as  I  did : 
and,  for  your  encouragement,  you  will  have  an 
advantage  which  I  had  not ;  later  years  having 
produced  that  excellent  work  the  Lexicon  He- 
brew and  English  of  Mr.  Parkhurst ;  who  has 
made  it  a  magazine  of  general  learning,  anti- 
quity, divinity,  and  natural  history ;  and  has 
illustrated  his  Hebrew  literature  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics,  and  from  useful  author 
antient  and  modern,  of  every  denomination. 

4  In 
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In  the  modern  Hebrew  learning,  you  have 
another  advantage,  and  a  great  one  it  is ;  that 
you  are  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jews ; 
who  begin  their  teaching  with  the  egregious 
absurdity  of  an  alphabet  without  vowels  to 
make  way  for  their  Hebrew  points,  which  are  a 
modern  invention,  and  overburthen  you  with 
an  insupportable  multiplicity,  of  rules.  Their 
notions  of  the  Hdbrew  are  much  of  a  size  with 
their  sense  of  divinity.  That  noble  instrument 
of.  wisdom  in  their  hands,  is  like  an  instrument 
of  astronomy  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  or  like 
a  telescope  with  the  blind.  Trust  yourself  to 
Mr.  F^kburst,  a  good  Chrisnan^  and  he  will 
take  you  by  the  hand  at  the  first  step,  and  carry 
you  as  far  as  you  will  wish  to  go  in  CHRISTIAN 
HEBJIEW.  That  your  success  may  be  such 
as  I  augurate  from  a  foreknowlege  of  your  ca- 
pacity and  application  is  the  sincere  wish  of,  i 

Dear  Sir^ 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

and  obedient,  humble  servant^ 

W.  JONES. 
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BEVEREND    SIR, 

1  HAVE  a  great  subject  before  me  of  which 
I  believe  there  is  no  better  judge  in  this  king* 
dom  than  yourself :  and  I  have  good  reason  to 
suppose,  from  your  sincere  attachment  to  the 
Christian  Religion,  that  you  are  as  much  in-t 
terested  as  myself  in  the  use  I  am  about  to 
make  of  it. 

From  the  common  forms  of  school-education, 
our  youth  are  in  danger  of  returning  back  from 
the  purity  of  Christians  to  the  impure  manners 
of  Heathens;  a  very  afflicting  example  of  wliich 
cnce  fell  under  my  own  observation.  An  amiable 
youth,  of  the  first  fashion,  was  found  to  have 
kept  loose  company  very  early  in  life ;  from 
which  every  bad  consequence  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. So  far  there  is  no  rarity  in  the  case  : 
you  must  have  heard  many  of  them :  and  I 
should  not  mention  it  to  you,  but  for  the  ob- 
R  4  servation 
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servation  made  upon-  it  by  his  father,  which 
struck  me  to  the  heart;  and  I  determined  never 
to  forget  it  all  the  days  of  my  life.  He  ac- 
counted for  the  evil  in  the  following  manner: 
that  his  son  having  been  accustomed  at  school 
to  the  loose  ideas,  communicated  by  Horace 
and  other  Heathen  poets,  had  carried  their  prin- 
ciples into  his  own  practice  ;  and  was  therefore 
only  in  a  train  with  other  young  men  of  his  age 
and  education.  Good  God  !  said  I  to  myself, 
is  this  the  case  ?  and  are  we  asleep  about  it  ? 
Do  we  sit  still,  "^  and  see  Christians,  under  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  sinking  into,  worse  than 
heathen  corruption  ?  This  led .  me  to  consider, 
whether  it  be  not  possible  to  turn  this  evil  into 
some  good,  by  showing  young  men  of  learning, 
that,  as  the  false  religion  of  Heathens  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  true  religion  of  Revelation,  and 
is  a  witness  to  its  authority,  it  ought  rather  to 
confirm  us  in  the  truth  than  draw  us  into  evil 
I  thought,  if  this  could  be  shown,  something 
might  be  done  toward  the  preservation  of  our 
youth,  without  breaking  in  upon  the  established 
forms  of  education  :  that  the  attempt  would  be 
laudable,  and  merit  the  thanks  of  parents,  who 
see  this  matter  in  a  proper  light :  that  no  learned 
teachers,  if  Christian,  could  be  offended :  and 

that 
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that,  at  all  events,  he  that  shoi^d  give  notice, 
of  the  evil,  might  deliver  his  own  soul  by  it. 

With  th^se  thoughts  in  my  head,  I  sate 
down  to  examine  the  true  ^tate  of  the  case : 
and  to  you,  Sir,  or  any  other  gendeman  who 
has  gone  over  the  common  ^ound  of  classical 
erudition,  there  will  be^iadiificulty  in  showing, 
not  barely  that  the  true. Religion  and  the  false 
have  a  resemblance  in  many  particulars ;  but 
that  the  resemblance  is  wonderful  and  striking,  * 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  make  the  one  a  proof 
of  the  other ;  and  I  am  convinced  others  must 
have  been  struck  by  it  as  I  am.  The  Religion 
of  the  Divine  Law  comprehends  the  institutions 
of  Priesthood,  Sacrifice,  Atonement,  Purifica- 
tion, Prayers  and  Supplications,  It  gives  us 
the  history  of  Divine  judgments,  miraculous 
interpositions,  sacred  commemorations,  and  com- 
munications between  God  and  Man.  These 
are  the  doctrines  which  distinguish  the  Religion 
of  the  Bible  ;  and  we  meet  with  them  all  in  the 
Religion  of  the  Heathens.  For  in  the  first 
place.  Heathens  had  priests.  A  priest  is  one 
of  the  first  remarkable  persons  we  meet  with  in 
,  the  Iliad  of  Homer :  and  he  appean  under  a 
very  respectable  character.  He  is  not  a  mini- 
^ter  appointed  by  the  people  :  that  absurdity 

was 
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was  not  then  diought  of.  He  is.und^  the  ap- 
pointment and  protection  of  a  Deity ;  he  wears 
the  insignia  of  his  power ;  and  is  seconded  in  a 
miraculous  way  by  his  interposition.  The  cha* 
lacter  is  not  given  to  him  bj'  halves.  No  Hea- 
thens  were  what  we  now  call  Low  Churchmen : 
they  carried  things  to  such  a  height  on  the  con- 
trary part,  that  I  wonder  Infidels  do  not  bum 
their  books  for  teaching  Tory  principles^  and 
bearing  such  testimony  against  themselves. 

Now  let  any  man  ask  himself  the  question— 
How  Heathens  ever  came  to  think  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  priest  ?  a  minister  appointed  by  Hea- 
venj  to  officiate  between  God  and  Man  in  holy 
things?  I  say  in  holy  things;  for  this  is  the 
reason  of  the  name  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
*Iipiw?  is  from  *I«poc,  sacred;  and  sacerdos  in  La- 
tin from  sacer*  They  never  would,  they  never 
could,  have  thought  of  this,  unless  a  priest  had 
been  first  appointed  by  the  true  God.  We  go 
back  to  the  times,  when  all  the  earth  was  of 
one  religion  :  from  which  times,  the  Heathens 
began  to  carry  off  what  we  find  amongst  them. 
The  fact  is  in  no  other  way  to  be  accounted  for. 
Did  Nature  ever  invent  a  priest  ?  The  men  of 
Nature,  the  Deists  abhor  the  idea :  they  are  gen- 
tlemen who  can  do  every  thing  for  themselves : 

they 
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dirf  even  kxik  upon  a  Bishop  at  this  diy,  not 
as  an  object  of  reverence,  but  of  scorn  and  mock^ 
dry ;  and  call  his  miiiistry  juggling  and  con- 
juring. In  bringing  things  to  this  p^s.  Infidels 
have  acted  very  unfairly :  and  indeed  no  maa 
who  knows  them  would  expect  any  honesty  fronl 
them.  They  hav^  t4ken  advantage  of  the  forms 
and  fopperies  of  Popery  $  as  if  Christianity  had 
bden  nothing  till  the  Papists  had  Spoilt  it. 
What  would  Voltaire  have  done,  if  he  could 
not  have  played  on  Popish  abuses,  to  make 
the  character  of  a  priest  ridiculous  r  But  if  he 
had  lived  in  other  times,  and  had  argued  against 
the  Heathen  priests  as  he  did  against  the  Chri$« 
tians,  the  Heathens  would  have  put  him  to 
death  :  perhaps  they  would  have  flayed  him 
alive  :  they  would  not  have  crowned  him  with 
roses,  and  set  up  his  image  in  their  temples. 
They  were  mad  enough  in  many  things ;  but 
not  so  mad  as  that.  Such  acts  were  reserved 
for  the  time  when  Christians  should  run  mad. 

The  case  is  then  plain  concerning  the  origin 
of  priesthood.  It  must  have  come  either  from 
God,  or  from  Nature,  or  from  Tradition.  From 
Nature  it  could  not  come  ;  not  a  Deist  in  the 
nation  will  pretend  it.  If  it  came  from  tradi- 
tion^ that  tradition  must  have  bad  some  true 

original ; 
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original ;  and  this  b  but  another  way  of  sayix^ 
that  it  came  from  God. 

What  we  say  of  priesthood^  we  must  say  of 
sacrifice :  they  are  relarive  terms :  and  one  is 
nothing  without  the  other :  for  in  the  one  we 
have  th^  minister^  and  in  the  other  the  mini- 
ttry.  And  here  we  shall  ask  the  same  question 
as  before.  Did 'Nature  think  of  sacrifice  as 
a  duty  ?  Never.  She  pronounces  it  to  be 
folly. 

'•  moritur  cur  victima  pro  te? 

Stultitia  est. 

Is  it  possible  for  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
Creator  can  be  pleased  with  the  destruction  of 
his  creatures  ?  Can  a  guilty  person  become  less 
guilty  by  adding  one  offence  to  another  ?  Here 
some  consideration  must  be  admitted,  which 
does  violence  to  natural  reason  :  and  this  is, 
the  doctrine  of  man's  fall  into  a  sinful  state  :  for 
without  this  the  whole  is  an  absurdity :  it  is  an 
effect  without  a  cause.  To  suppose  sacrifice  is 
to  suppose  sin  :  and  the  heathen  practice  bears 
universal  testimony  to  it :  so  that  our  Infidels 
have  another  reason  for  burning  their  heathen 
books.  I  grant  that,  when  the  Heathens  them- 
selves reasoned  about  it,  they  said  many  foolish 
things  I  nevertheless,  the  fact  is  what  I  insist 

upon. 
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upon.  Some  of  them  thought  thar  animals 
were  offered  in  sacrifice  on  a  principle  of  re- 
venge,  because  they  did  mischief.  This  might 
be  a  reason  for  killing  them,  but  no  reason  for 
offering  them  to  God  by  a  religious  act.  The 
question  still  recurs^  how  came  they  to  imagine  , 
^t  this  could  be  an  act  of  devotion^v  accept- 
able to  Grod  ?  Is  the  Creator  revengeful,  because 
we  are  so  ?  Is  he  spiteful  to  poor  creatures  (or 
being  such  as  he  made  them  ?  Yet  in  this  fool- 
ish manner  did  some  of  them  argue^  when  they 
bad  lost  the  primary  intenrion:  they  then 
thought  this  to  be  the  original : 

I  Prima  putatur 

Hostia  8US  meruisse  men,  quia  semina  pando 
Emeritrostro^  spemque  interceperit  apni. 

Ovi]^  lib«  XV. 

But  then  they  perceived,  that  not  the  most 
hurtful^  but  the  most  harmless  creaturcs^^^ 
chiefly  condenmed  to  this  use ;  which^  being 
contrary  to  the  other  practice^  makes  it  sejise- 
le3S  and  absurd. 

Victimalabe  carens,  et  pra^tantissima  foraia^ 
(Nam  placuisse  nocet). 

This  reason  is  in  point  against  the  other :  for 
here  the  victim  is  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  an 
harmless  kind  i        - 

Quid 
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,  Quid  meruere  boves  ?  animal  sine  fraudedolisqucv^ 
Quid  meruisiifl  ove$,  placidum  pecus^  &c» 

When  people  talk  and  give  reasons  in  igno- 
rance, they  are  sure  to  betray  themselves  by 
talking  inconsistently.  The  latter  distinction^ 
of  which  we  speak,  is  agreeable  to  the  Divine' 
Law,  and  leads  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement : 
a  victim  without  spot  or  hlemsh  was  required,- 
with  great  propriety.  When  Heathens  oflfercd 
unclean  animals,  such  as  dogs  and  swine,  I  am 
not  clear  whether  they  meant  it  as  an  affront  to 
Ac  Mosaic  distinction,  or  whether  they  judged 
impure  victims  more  acceptable  to  their  impurt 
deities.  How  deplorable  does  human  reason 
appear,  when  it  departs  from  the  true  God! 
departs  from  the  true  God  into  darkness,  and 
then  falls  to  giving  its  reasons  !  Here  the  wise 
man  makes  a  worse  figure  than  the  idiot.  The 
Christian,  who  looks  with  his  eyes  open  into 
the  regions  of  Heathenism,  will  often  shakf 
his  head  with  pity,  as  a  sober  man  when  he 
looks  into  Bedlam.  The  more  the  Heathens 
were  in  the  dark  about  this  aflair,  so  much  the 
better  for  my  plan  :  for,  if  they  practised  what 
they  did  not  understand,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
practice  was  not  the  result  of  any  reasoning 
of  .their  own,  but  that  it  was  recrivcd  from 

authority. 
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authority.  The  tnore  we  xeflect  on  this,  the 
more  we  shall  be  persuaded  of  it :  far  DothiAg 
but  audiority  will  make  a  wise  man  practise 
what  he  does  not  understand :  and,  if  it  came 
from  authoiity^  that  brings  us  at  once  to  the 
point  I  am  aiming  at. 

Sacrifices,  accordu^  to  the  Scripture,  were 
used  in  different  capacities  ;  as  expiations,  puri-^ 
fications,  and  preparatives  to  divine  inspiration*: 
To  fffpisSe  is  to  do  away  sin  by  an  act  of  piety ; 
the  great  act  of  piety,  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice ; 
from  whence  piety  takes  its  name  :  and  it  was 
never  thought,  fi-om  the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel^ 
that  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  piety  to  God 
without  sacrifice.  And  the  same  holds  good  to 
this  day.  He  that  does  not  ofler  to  God  some 
sacrifice,  is  not  pious,  but  impious :  his  prayers 
are  an  abomination.  But  how  Could  such  a 
persuasion  enter  the  heart  of  man,  otherwise 
than  by  Revelation  from  God  ?  No  man  could 
think  diat  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood  would 
take  away  sin,  unless  he  had  been  cmginally  told 
so  on  imexceptionable  authority  ^  :  so  that  the 

very 

*  Thty  were  osed,  as  we  duill  tee,  umkr  tk  sane  cspt* 
cities  among  the  Heathens. 

t  Thcf  never  would  have  injured  themselves  so  much  in 
their  froptrty  as  to  offer  sacrifice,  more  especially  when  they 
ofiered  hecatombs  at  once. 
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very  existence  of  such  a  thing  in  the  world  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  came  from  Revelation : 
and  divines  think  with  good  reason  that  it  came 
in  with  the  first  promise  in  paradise — "  the  seed 
*^  of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent*s 
head;* 

Sacrifices  had  also  the  name  of  purificabons 
with  the  Heathens :  they  were  called  x»0«^/m3% 
because  they  took  away  the  foulness  of  guilty 
and  purged  the  conscience  from  the  sense  of  sin. 
But^  besides  this^  they  were  certainly  used  as 
preparatives  to  divine  inspiration.  Balaam  of- 
^  fered  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams  before  he 
began  his  prophesy.  And  it  is  remarkable^  that 
the  priestess  in  Virgil,  before  she  prophesies, 
prescribes  the  same  animals,  and  in  the  same 
number. 

Nunc  grege  de  intacto  sq)tem  mactare  juvencos 
Praestiterit,  totidem  lectas  de  more  bidentes. 

Lib.  vi.  SB. 

The  coincidence  is  here  very  remarkable,  and 
must  have  been  derived  from  the  highest  an- 
tiquity. 

But  the  false  priests  resembled  the  true  in 
another  part  of  their  office,  beside  that  of  of- 
fering sacrifice.  A  priest  was  not  only  called 
'ifpfuf,  from  his  being  concerned  in  holy  offer- 
ings; 
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ings  :  he  was  also  called  dftHinff  an  intercessor^ 
wotfi  TO  apaffOai,  o  ir»»  «u;^f«^9«i,  from  his  ofFering 
prayers  in  behalf  of  the  people :  and  it  was  ac- 
counted a  great  offence  for  the  people  to  dis- 
honour their  intercessor ;  and  Homer  tells  us 
how  the  Greeks  suffered  for  it. 

Ablutions  or  baptisms  were  prescribed^  in  the 
Divine  Law^  as  necessary  to  wash  away  the  im- 
purity contracted  by  offending  against  it :  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  those  who  touched  the 
body  of  the  slain :  and  even  to  this  day  washing 
with  water  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  washing  . 
away  of  sin*^ :  and  it  was  necessary  that  the 
water  used  for  sacred  purposes  should  be  living 
water  ;  that  is,  not  stagnant,  but  running  water. 
These  ablutions  were  common  among  the  Hea- 
thens^  and  the  water  was  of  the  same  sort  ap- 
plied on  various  occasions^  In  the  case  of 
JEncas,  we  have  nearly  the  whole  doctrine. 
Having  been  defiled  among  the  slain,  he  de- 
clares himself  unfit  to  meddle  with  holy 
things^  till  he  had  washed,  his  body  with  living 
water^ 

VOL.  xiu  s  Donee 

*  Pilate,  an  Heathen,  washed  his  handsj  to  signify  that   ^ 
his  conscience  was  clear  of  guilt.  ' 
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'    ■       Donee  me  flumine  vivo 

Abluero*, 

The  articles  of  wine,  flour,  cakes,  oil,  honey, 
incense,  salt,  were  all  used  byHcadiens  as  in 
the  law  of  Moses ;  insomuch,  that  I  heard  it 
once  observed  by  a  learned  man,  to  whom  I 
looked  up  for  much  information  when  I  was 
young,  that  even  Homer  alone,  in  the  dicuoi- 
stantials  of  sacrifice,  would  nearly  furnish  us 
with  the  particulars  of  the  Levitical  ritual. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  consider,  that  ^he  rites 

« 

cf  worship  require  a  plac^  wherein  they  are  to 
be  performed.  In  the  Scripture  this  place  was 
called  the  tabernacle  or  teniple,  into  "which  it 
was  commanded  that  ofFwings  of  every  kind 
should  be  brought.  The  Heathens  also  had 
their  temples,  and  they  were  almost  as  numerous 
as  their  deities.  In  these  their  sacrifices  vrcrt 
offered  ;  and  I  suppose  'If  j nov,  a  rictim,  to  have 
been  so  called  from  'Irpof,  a  temple  :  because  it 
was  the  chief  offering  made  in  that  place.  They 
affected  a  division  in  their  temples  similar  to 
6  that 

♦  The  same  occurs  in  Homer. 
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that  of  thJe  Jewish  tcm^e  ;  as  that  had  a  secrtt 
place  called  the  Holy  of  Holies,  so  had  they 
their  adyta,  with  tripods  and  cortyna^,  and  , 
other  fumitate,  where  the  oracles  were  delivered. 
As  to  the  oracles  themselves,  I  care  not  what 
they  were :  they  might  be  false  in  their  matter, 
or  false  in  their  author ;  all  I  say  is  this,  that 
there  never  would  have  been  a  fiilse  oracle,  un- 
less there  had  been  a  true  one.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  dreams ;  which  was  another 
mode  of  divine  revelation  i  and  another  name 
for  a  prophet  was  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  The 
same  character  we  find  in  Homer*,  on  occasion 
of  the  Greeks  desiring  to  know  the  reason  why 
they  were  visited  with  a  plague. 

I  might  collect  many  other  circumstantials 
relating  to  offerings,  purifications,  and  ablu- 
tions ;  but  what  I  have  mentioned  seem  to  me 
of  prindpal  consideration.  But  there  is  one 
custom  of  very  high  antiquity,  which  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten.  We  read  that  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful  offered  to  Melchizedech,  as 
the  priest  of  God,  the  tenths  of  the  spoils  he 
s  2  had 

*  Andmider  both  the  naxnet  of  i^fiHii  mift^hoq. 
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had  taken  in  war.  This  we  find  to  have  been 
the  practice  with  Heathens*;  who  also  paid 
tenths  to  their  kings,  for  religious  uses.  Fbrus 
tells  us^  that  the  Romans  sent  the  tenths  of  the 
spoils  they  had  taken,  after  a  ten  years*  siege, 
to  Apollo  Pythius.     Lib.  i.  cap.  12. 

As  we  read  of  many  signal  judgments  in  tbc 

Scriptures  ;  so  there  was  an  universal  opinion, 

that  the  Grods  visited  the  sins  of  men,  and  had 

been  known  to  have  done  it  personally.    But, 

instead  of  searching  for  particulars,  I  shall  speak 

of  one  instance;  which  might  stand  for  all  the 

rest ;  and  this  is  the  destruction  of  the  world  by 

a  flood.     The  testimony  of  Ovid  is   so  well 

known,  that  it  need  not  be  repeated ;  but  the 

fact  is  attested  by  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the 

Latins.    They  relate,  that  the  present  race  of 

wicked  men  are  not  the  first  that  were  upon 

earth  ;  for  that  there  were  a  former  race,  who  all 

perished ;  and  that  the  present  race  came  from 

V  Deucalion,  a  man  who  survived  the  flood,  by 

entering  into  an  ark  with  his  family,  and  all 

kinds  of  living  creatures,  none  of  which  hurt 

him :  that  this  fact  was  annually  commemorated 

at  the  temple  of  Juno,  in  Syria,  a  temple  said 

to 

*  Josephus  gives  many  examplea  from  Heathens  in  his  An. 
tiquities* 
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t  J  have  been  origmally  built  in  commemoration 
of  the  flood.  All  this  may  be  found  in  Lucian*s 
Treatise  de  Dea  Syria,  quoted  by  Grotius,  lib. 
i.  16/  Mr.  Bryant  has  taken  great  pains  to 
show^  in  his  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology, 
what  foundation  the  Arkite  ceremonies  of  the 
Heathens  had  in  Divine  Revelation.  For  this 
he  has  met  with  his  due  praise  ;  but  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  when  he  had  so  fair  an  op^ 
portunity,  he  did  not  also  show,  that  other  ce- 
remonies of  their  religious  worship  had  the 
same  foundation,  and  bore  their  testimony  to  the 
same  authority.  I  believe  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  there  never' was  a  single  rite  in  general 
use  among  Heathens  which  was  not  founded  in 
Revelation*.  Mr.  Bryant  would  then  have 
done  what  the  learned  Dr.  Spencer  ought  to 
have  done  when  he  did  exactly  the  contrary. 
He  preposterously  deduced  the  rites  of  the  Hei- 
brews  from  the  rites  of  the  Heathens ;  and  so 
produced  a  work  of  learned  appearance,  and 
composed  in  elegant  Latin,  but  disgraceful  to 
Christian  Divinity,  dishonourable  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  affording  a  very  bad  example 
to  vain  scholars  who  should  succeed  him.  The 
s  3  Hebrew 

*  And  10  far  as  their  rites  differed^  thty  were  oomiption| 
when  they  ofiered  unclean  animals  in  sacrifice* 
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Hebrew  rites,  he  contends^  were  derived  from 
the  Heathen  rites.  But  this  position  laid  him 
under  an  obligation  which  he  did  not  foresee  : 
for  the  Heathen  religion,  like  that  ci  the  He* 
brews,  abounded  also  with  mracles.  Did  the 
Hebrews  derive  their  miracles  also  from  die  mi- 
racles of  the  Heathens  ?  This  one  question,  to 
tny  apprehension,  makes  nonsense  of  his  whole 
scheme.  The  true  Religion  had  its  mirades. 
Its  miracles  -were  the  credentials  of  its  doc* 
trines.  ,  Those  who  professed  that  religion  be- 
lieved and  knew  them  to  be  true,  because  their 
eyes  had  seen  them.  This  their  Heathen 
enemies  knew  ;  and^  resolving  not  to  be  behind 
them,  overacted  the  part,  and  multiplied  mi- 
racles to  such  a  degree,  that  they  became  ful- 
some and  ridiculous  :  and  here  we  shall  find 
the  true  reason  why  they  so  universally  hated 
the  nation  of  the  Jews.  When  a  man  is  a 
plagiary,  he  either  hides  the  original  out  of 
which  he  borrows,  or-  represents  it  as  worthless 
and  contemptible.  When  boys  are  taught  to 
read  Heathen  historians,  they  find  so  much  of 
this  miracle-making,  that  they  wonder  not  at  it, 
But  it  is  a  wonderful  thing ;  and  they  should 
stop  to  think  about  it  2  for  how  came  Heathens 
to  dream  of  such  things  as  miracles  ?  No  man 

could 
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could  dream  of  a  thunder-storm^  unless  he  had 
beard  one.  The  reason  of  an  Infidel,  in  these 
days,  tells  him  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  miracle*  But  the  man  who  says  this,  must 
give  us  a  reason  why  they  were  so  uniyersally 
received  among  the  Heathens.  Dr.  Middleton 
would  reason  upwards^  from  the  legendary  mi- 
racles of  the  Papists,  to  the  Apostohcal  miracles 
of  Christianity,  and  conclude  them  all  legen- 
dary :  but  we  will  reason  down  to  them,  and 
make  the  false  prove  the  true ;  for  the  false 
would  never  have  existed,  but  for  the  true, 
which  made  way  for  them. 

Is  any  man  so  weak  as  to  think,  that  base 
money  came  into  use  before  true  money  ?  That 
the  shadow  was  made  first,  and  the  substance 
afterwards  ?  Ridiculous !  Heathens  knew  that 
there  had  been  true  miracles  wrought  by  the 
true  Grod  for  his  people ;  therefore  they  never 
questioned  the  reality  of  miracles — ^they  knew 
too  well — and  feeling  it  a  defect  and  disgrace 
to  them,  that  they  had  no  miracles  of  their 
own  to  support  them,  they  fabricated  them' in 
such  abundance,  that  the  Heathen  Celsus  im- 
pudently argued,  that  the  miracles  of  the 
Scripture  were  borrowed  from  the  miracles  of 
$h^ir  ujythology.  But  what  can  our  poor  mo- 
s  4  dcra 
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dern  Infidel  say  ?  the  weight  of  the  evidence, 
pro&ne  and  sacred^  for  the  existence  of  mira- 
cles, is  so  great  on  both  sides,  that  between 
them  he  is  cmshed'to  death :  his  scheme  can? 
not  last  a  moment.     If  the  philosopher  Hume's 
arguments  against  miracles  had  then  been  pro- 
duced,   they  would  have    made   a    wretched 
figure  ;  though  Christians  may  be  so  bewitched 
as  to  listen  to  them,  the  Heathens  themselves 
would  have  cast  them  out.     This  is  a  strange 
case,  and  it  shows  us  that  no  man  can  rightly 
judge  of  the  enemies  of  God,  till  he  compares 
them  with  one  another;  and  then  he  will  see 
how  senseless  they  are.     Truth  being  one,  the 
friends  of  God  are  alike  in  all  ages  :  but  error 
being  various,  and  never  able  to  fix  its  foot  any 
where,  produces  nothing  but  inconsistent  cha- 
racters,    fVhen  all  the  k'wgs  west  of  Jordan,  and 
all  the  Canaawtes,  heard  that  the  Lord  had  dried 
vp  the  waters  of  Jordan  from  before  the  children 
of  Israel y  tmtil  we  were  passed  over,   then  their 
heart  melted  ;  neither  was  there  spirit  in  theni  any 
more.      Thus  it  was  then  ;    now,  indeed,  the 
time  is  remote,  the  thing  is  pronounced  impos- 
sible, and  the  fact  itself  is  denied  :    but  Mr. 
Leslie's  argument  sets  all  that  to  rights.     The 
Heathens  of  Canaan   knew  that  there  was  a 

power 
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power  which  wfought  trae  miracles  for  the 
people  of  Grod ;  and  the  corresponding  society 
of  Heathens  would  communicate  it  to  one  an?- 
other^  and  never  forget  it  afterwards :  the  re- 
port went  down  to  their  posterities ;  and  nothing 
remained,  but  to  make  as  many  miracles  as 
they  could  of  their  own,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  credit  of  their  false  deities  *  ;  and  their 
universal  practice  is  a  demonstration  of  miracles 
that  were  true.  Every  boy  that  reads  Livy,  or 
Florus,  or  Homer,  or  Virgil,  will  see  how  uni- 
rersally  miracles  were  admitted  among  the 
Heathens.  What  they  were  I  care  not :  I  am 
contented  with  knowing  that  there  never  waa 
a  shadow  without  a  substance  ;  and  that  there 
is  not  an  Infidel  upon  earth  who  can^peak  sense 
upon  this  subject.  How  far  Satan  might  some- 
times interfere,  to  make  Heathen  prodigies  real, 
I  do  not  inquire  now  :  because  the  Infidel  will 
not  choose  to  come  off  that  way.  The  supposi- 
tion would  be  fatal :  for  then  the  Devil,  who 
deluded  Heathens,  may  delude  him.  There 
was  a  time  when  he  deceived  the  world,  by 
showing  himself  openly  :  for  God  then  showed 
himself  openly  ;  but  the  same  end  is  answered 

now 

*  Cadmus  very  likely  brought  a  gSMt  deal  of  this  know. 
lege  into  Greece. 
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now  by  hiding  himself :  thongh  his  works  be- 
tray blm  to  Christians^  and  ever  will,  as  ef- 
fectually as  if  they  saw  him  acting  in  person. 

If  the  Bible  describes  or  predicts  the  appear'- 
ance  o€  divine  persons  upon  earth,  say  not  the 
^  Heathens  the  same  >  We  are  stunned  with  the 
exploits  of  the  sons  of  their  Gods  and  God- 
desses. AchiUeSy  the  hero  of  Horner^  b  like 
the  Hero  first  predicted  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
▼ulnerable  only  in  the  hecL  If  we  read  that 
heavenly  beings,  are  visible  to  some  and  not  to 
ethers,  we  find  the  like  in  Horner^  as  when 
Minerva  comes  to  Achilles  from  Heaven  : 

She  appears  to  him  alone,  while "M||i&y  else 
could  see  her.     See  Daniel,  x.  7.     **- 

If  we  read  of  beasts  speaking  with  human 
voice,  we  find  the  same  in  Virgil  *  : 
— • pccuclcsquc  locutDC. 

In  short,  there  is  scarcely  a  sign  or  a  wonder 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  but  we  find  something 
of  the  same  sort  in  the  history  which  the  Hea- 
thens give  of  themselves,  and  their  gods  ;  even 
to  the  restoring  the  dead  to  life  ;  it  being  told 

of 

*  Some  of  these  things  I  noted  long  ago,  in  l^tUttifnm 
4  Tutor  to  his  Puftls* 
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of  Jupiter,  that  be  restored  Pcteps,  who  had 
been  slaughtered  by  his  father.  It  seems  more 
lenfarkable  that  they  should  borrow  the  wonders 
of  the  sacred  History,  than  that  they  should 
ttse  the  same  ceremonies  in  their  religion  :  for, 
when  they  undertook  to  set  up  a  religion  ^inst 
God,  they  found  themselves  baffled  and  dis- 
comfited in  their  first  attempt ;  they  had  nothing 
to  begin  with,  and  so  were  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  such  rites  as  they  found,  and"  chang- 
ing the  application  of  them  to  false  objects,  to 
make  it  answer  their  wicked  purpose.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass,  that  although  they  abhorred  the 
Jews  fot  denying  their  Gods,  they  all  used  the 
same  rites  of  divine  worship  :  which  is  a  pro- 
digious fact ;  but  we  are  so  early  accustomed  to 
it,  that  it  does  not  strike  us. 

But  I  think  we  may  go  a  step  farther  :  for, 
though  it  may  seem  strange  to  say  it,  yet  learned 
men  have  thought,  with  good  reason,  that  even 
the  felse  objects  which  the  Heathens  worshipped 
were  taken  from  Revelation ;  for  God,  being  an 
invisible  spirit,  couM  never  be  known  to  men 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  but  through 
the  emblemaric  visible  powers  of  nature  ;  par- 
ticularly by  the  power  of  fire,  which  attended 
his  presence  in  Egypt,  at  $hc  burning  bush. 
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then  in  the  Red  Sea^  and  afterwards  at  Mount 
Horeb,  when  the  law  was  delivered.  All  this 
while,  the  spirit  of  Grod,  thus  represented,  was 
invisible;  consequently  an  object  of  faith. 
This  they  lost,  having  their  reasons  for  not  re- 
tainmg  it  in  their  minds,  and  took  the  visible 
fre  of  Nature  for  the  true  object,  when^it  was 
nothing  but  the  figure.  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his 
History  of  Mythology i  shows  abi^ndantly,  that 
fire  was  the  first  and  great  object  of  antient  idch? 
Jatry  all  over  the  world ;  and  the  fire  of  thq 
natural  world  being  the  Sun,  they  made  Ym^ 
the  standing  object  of  adoration.  And  Macrq« 
bins,  a  very  learned  Heathen,  has  a  long  chapter, 
in  which  he  attempts  (but  pverstrains  the  point) 
tp  reduce  all  the  Gods  of  fieathenism  to  the 
Sun,  which  the  Scripture  itself  uses  as  an  em- 
blem of  HIM,  in  whom  there  is  no  darkness. 
So  that,  upon  the  whole,  if  we  examine  Hea- 
thenism, and  turn  it  about  on  every  side,  it 
answers  the  purpose  of  my  argument,  and  gives 
never-failing  testimony  to  an  original  revelation. 
There  was  absolutely  nothing  original  in  Hea- 
thens, but  only  that  rebeUious  wickedness, 
which  turned  every  thing  to  a  wrong  use.  They 
invented  Uttle  ;  but  abused  every  thing. 

These  sacrifices,    which  were  originally  of- 
fered 
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fered  to  God,  they  offered  to  impure,  revenge- 
ful, cruel,  beings,  whorti  the  Apostle  calls  devils  j 
who  weife  never  content,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  without  human  sacrifices.  Wherever  wa4 
Heathenism  there  was  human  sacrifice,  which 
must  have  been  derived  from  a  knowlege,  that 
nun  was  to  atone  for  man ;  not  only  the  antient 
Molochians,  but  the  more  polished  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Homer,  at  the  death  of  Patroclus^ 
and  Viigii,  at  the  funeral  of  Pallas.  The  act  of 
Q.  Cortius  most  probably  proceeded  from  the 
same  idea,  that  one  man  must  perish  for  the 
redemption  of  others.  Their  objects,  the  ele-* 
ments,  which  were  innocent  as  they  stand  in 
Scripture,  were  abominable  and  detestable,  when 
taken  for  realities  ;  and  Mr.  Bryant  hath  shown 
how  the  plagues  of  Egypt  were  generally  aimed 
at  die  &lse  objects  of  Heathen  worship :  but 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  had  told  us 
the  same  long  before:  ^^  for  look  for  what  things 
*^  they  grudged,  when  they  were  punished, 
^^  that  is,  for  them  whom  they  thought  to  be 
'^  gods ;  now  being  pimished  in  them,  when 
*^  they  saw  it,  they  acknowleged  him  to  be  the 
**  true  God,  whom  they  before  denied  to  know, 
^^  and  therefore  came  extreme  damnation  upon 
"  them;*    Wisd.xii.27. 

5  From 
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From  all  that  has  been  said^  I  hw^  two  iii^ 
ferences  to  .make. 

I,  That|  if  Heathen  books  give  this  testinumy 
to  Divine  Revelation^  we  should  use  thexli  Ibr 
the  best  end  they  are  capable  of  answering,  die 
confirmation  of  our  own  faith.  They  will  aertr 
draw  us  away  from  God^  if  we  understand  whit 
Heathenism  iS| .  and  whence  it  came  ;  nor 
ahould  we  ever  omit  to  take  advantage  .of  it,  io 
our  arguments  against  Infidels.  Thin  it  WiH 
answer  a  purpose  contrary  to  its  intcntioD  and 
nature  ;  it  will  confirm  what  it  was  intended  Co 
confound :  as  when  ^^  out  of  the  eater  puoe 
*^  forth  meat ;"  and  it  will  be  happy  for  us,  if 
our  teachers  of  youth  will  give  them  such  faino 
occasionally,  as  will  acquaint  them  with  this 
use  of  it.  We  shall  not  then  be  long  under  the 
dominion  of  profligate  scholars,  who  use  Adr 
heathen  learning  for  no  end,  but  as  an  instm- 
ment  of  evil,  to  corrupt  and  destroy  the  Chris- 
tian world;  increasing  all  that  misery  daily, 
which  abounds  too  much  already. 

n.  I  would  also  recommend,  that  the  de- 
plorable consequences  of  a  departure  from  the 
tme  God  should  be  pointed  out  to  all  schod- 
boys,  as  the  Apostle  has  displayed  them  in  the 
first  chapter  to  the  Romans:  which  was  extended 

as 
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jis  a  warning  against  the  corruptions  of  Hea- 
thenism, and  should  never  be  forgotten  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  It  is  full  as  necessary  now, 
as  when  the  Apostle  wrote  it.  For  these  times 
have  now  brought  us  about  to  a  parallel  apostasy 
in  the  French  nation ;  worse  in  its  guilt  than  > 
the  original  departure  to  Heathenism  ;  and,  I 
believe,  worse  in  its  fruits.  All  that  the  apostle 
has  said  of  the  antient  Heathens  and  their  abo« 
minable  morals  may  now  be  applied  to  the 
French,  in  whom  it  is  fully  verified,  so  that 
they  are  become  the  very  pests  of  the  earth, 
and  their  metropolis,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
words,  a  second  Sodom.  Heathenism  will  be 
no  source  of  corruption  to  Christians,  who, 
with  their  eyes  open,  remember  the  dreadful 
effects  of  it  of  old,  and  see  the  consequences  of 
it  now  :  from  which  may  God  defend  all  those 
young  men,  who  are  now  on  the  rpad  to  a 
learned  education  !  and  in  this  prayer,  I  am 
confident  you.  Reverend  Sir,  will  most  heartily 
join  with 

Your  faithful  and 

obedient  humble  Servant, 

WILLIAM  JONES. 

Xayland,  M^ch  3,  1799. 
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MT    CHRISTIAN    FRIENDS, 

r  OR  your  late  happy  conversion  to  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  I  am  more  than  thankful ;  I  glo- 
rify God  for  it ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  all  true 
believers  in  Jesus  Christ  will  do  the  same :  for 
you  are  now  become  the  children  of  Abraham's 
faith,  and  heirs  of  the  promises  made  to  him. 
Before,  you  were  only  the  children  of  his  na- 
ture, as  your  Jewish  brethren  are :  and  if  wc 
lament  over  them,  as  over  those  that  are  dead^ 
we  are  to  rejoice  over  you  as  persons  who  are 
alive  from  the  dead.  We  are  much  surprized 
when  a  single  Jew  becomes  a  Christian ;  but 
that  three  should  become  so  at  once  is  a  great 
event ;  which  would  give  us  great  encourage- 
ment, if  we  might  presume  to  consider  it  as 
the  first  fruits  of  an  harvest  not  far  off;  when 
your  nation  shall  have  their  eyes  opened 
T  ^  to 
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to  discover  that  Jesus  Christ,  whom  they  dc 
spised  and  rejected,  is  the  true  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

The  Christian  Rejigion  in  these  last  days  hav- 
ing assumed  various  forms,  and  being  even  with- 
out form  ;  I  am  thankful  that  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God  hath  directed  you  to  that  form  of  it 
which  is  still  preserved  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  as  sound  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Chtist,  in 
its  professiouy  as  is  to  be  found  this  day  upon 
earth;  I  wish  we  might  say  as  much  for  its  di^- 
plinie ;  juid  frohi  It  you  may  certdirily  receive  what 
the  church  of  Christ  hath  to  give.  On  bne  side  of 
it,  We  see  the  errors  iand  usurpation^  of  the  OiurtB 
6f  Roihe :  on  the  other  the  lamentable  divii^ns  of 
the  isectaries :  who  are  to  be  peaceably  admonish- 
ed of  that  certain  tuin  which  division  must  sooner 
or  later  bring  upon  the  christian  world.  Yirair 
high  priest,  Aaron,  was  no  universal  bbfaop : 
he  presided  over  one  peculiar  ndrion,  who  were 
the^chosen  people  of  Grod.  And  when  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  were  taken  into  one  greak 
Catholic  church,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  firom 
the  Jfewish  particular  church,  there  was  no  uni- 
versal bishop,  but  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Ac 
chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  otlr  sbids :  and 
evcty  national  church  was  govtmcd  by  bishopi 

of 
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of  itsoWn^  of  whom  we  know  the  succeasioti 
to  these  days^  down  to  bishops  of  our  own. 
time :  and  you  have  had  the  blessing  of  beingf 
confirmed  by  one  of  the  best  of  them.  Asr 
your  friend  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  wish  you  to  be^ 
fiurther  instructed  in  the  state  of  die  case  be^i 
tween  us  and  the  Unbelieving  Jews  ;  tliat  yom 
may  be  enabled  not  only  to  stand  yous  groiofid^ 
but  to  perform  tlie  blessed  office  of  leading, 
others  into  the  truth.  Though  I  can  toy  sin^ 
cerely  with  St.  Paul,  "  that  my  heart's  desixe 
^'  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  b,  that  thf^y 
^^  might  be  saved ;' *  yet  I  dare  not  indulge  a 
hope^  that  any  feeble  efforts  of  miqe,  or  any: 
tiling  I  can  teach  yoa  to  say,  will  hi^ve  effect 
on  the  Jews  as  a  body,  or  on  any  considerable 
niunb^r  of  them,  after  they  have  so  long  re- 
lated the  arguments  of  wise  and  learned  men« 
Whenever  that  shall  happen,  and  by  whatever 
instmments,  it  must  be  the  Lord's  doing,  and' 
it  will  be  marvellcHis  in  our  eyes.  But  the^ 
cause  should  never  be  neglected :  it  is  not  to* 
be  given  up  in  despair  ;  for  St.  Paul  assures  us 
God  is  able  (there  is  therefore  no  determination- 
to  the  contrary),  to  graft  his  people  iq  again 
into  their  own  olive,  if  they  abide  not  still  in^ 
unbelief.  And  the  most  promisii^g  method- we^ 
T  3  can 
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can  pursue,  is  to  make  use  of  their  brethren 
whose  eyes  are  opened,  and  by  them  to  present 
a  new  sort  of  evidence,  which  Jews  are  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  or  evade.  The  evidence  I  .mean 
is  that  of  signs  ;  such  as  our  Saviour  himself 
gave  them  from  the  Scripture  of  his  own  future 
resurrection.  He  gave  them  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  swallowed  for  three  days  into  the 
belly  of  a  sea  monster,  and  cast  up  alive  upon 
the  land.  If  the  books  of  the  prophets  had  been 
half  filled  with  predictions  in  words,  this  one 
sign  will  have  more  force  than  them  all  on  those 
who  believe  the  fact :  which,  how  is  it  possible 
to  believe,  without  also  believing  the  fact  fore- 
shown by  it,  I  see  not:  Because  there  never 
would  have  been  so  strange  a  fact  brought  to 
pass  in  the  world,  as  the  return  of  Jonah 
from  the  belly  of  a  fish;  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
heart  of  the  earth,  which  in  due  time  was  to 
follow  :  and  in  the  mind  of  God,  the  fact  of 
Qhrist  was  before  the  fact  of  Jonah. 

This  is  the  sort  of  evidence  I  would  use,  to 
prove  what  the  Jews  disbelieve  of  Christ  and 
his  religion.  Men  disbelieve  truth,  because 
they  have  first  embraced  error,  and  cannot  part 
with  it.  •  This  we  shall  find  to  have  been  the 
f   '  case 
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case  with  the  Jews,  whose  errors  were  these  fol- 
lowing. 

Thttt  God  had  promised  to  them  in  their 
fether  Abraham  the  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  ;  that  is,  the  enjoyment  of  this  present 
world ;  and  that  they  were  to  serve  him  with 
this  expectation.  This  was  their  first  and 
greatest  error ;  the  foundation  of  all  the  resL 
For  from  hence  it  followed,  that  the  kingdom 
of  their  Messiah  was  to  be  a  kingdom  of  this 
world  :  and  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  not  afiect 
such .  a  kingdom,  but  dechned  it,  they  con- 
cluded lie  could  not  be  the  person;  and  that 
God  had  showed  it^  by  leaving  him  to'  be  de- 
spised, persecuted,  and  put  to  a  shameful  death. 
Concerning  themselves  they  thought,  that  as 
God  had  chosen  them  for  his  people,  they 
should  never  fall  away,  and  be  separated  from 
him.  That  their  law  and  their  temple  being 
intended  for  perpetuity,*'would  never  be  abolisl^*. 
cd.  And  lastly,  that  the  Church  of  God  and 
its  privileges  could  not  be  extended  to  the  Gen^ 
tiles,  and  that  the  Gentiles  never  would  be  taken 
into  it. 

Such  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Jews,  when 

Jesus  Christ  came  amongst  them.     In   these 

doctrines  their  teachers  had  brought  them  up ; 

T  4  and 
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aQjd  by  the  prejudice  of  their  educi^ti^n  thegr 
thought  them  all  true ;  but  they  were  everyone 
£ilse^  and  the  Ni^vy  Testament  hath  taught  us 
bow  to  answer  them. 


Refutation  of  their  first  Error. 

GOD^  they  thought^  had  promised  them 
the  possession  of  this  world  in  their  &ther 
Abrdiam.  To  this  we  answer^  that  such  could 
not  have  been  the  sense  of  the  promise  to  them| 
1)ecause  it  never  had  been  so  fulfilled  to  Abia- 
hani  to  whom  it  was  made.  The  life  of  Abn^- 
ham  had  not  been  a  life  of  possession  and  en* 
joyment,  but  of  trial  and  pilgrimage,  from  the 
time  when  God  first  called  him,  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  He  was  commanded  to  leave  his 
country  and  kindred,  and  go  out  as  a  stranger 
into  a  land,  which,  as  he  had  never  seen,  could 
only  be  an  object  of  his  faith.  When  he  was 
removed  into  the  land  of  Judea,  no  inheritance 
was  given  him  in  that  land,  not  so  much  as  to 
set  his  foot  on  :  he  had  no  possession  in  it,  but 
a  place  for  a  burying-ground  ;  and  that  he  paid 
for  with  his  own  money,  that  it  might  never  be 
mistake^  for  a  part  of  the  promised  inheritapce. 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  who  were  heirs  with  him  of 

4  the 
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the^ama  promise^. led  the  s^i^  kin^  pf  Ufcj^ 
confessed  themselves  pilgrims  and  strangers  uppi\ 
earthy  and  died  without  receiving  a^y  ppss^ssipa 
in  this  world. 

How  did  it  happen  then^  thjit  their  pcfsterity^ 
who  had  this  history  constantly  befqre  them^ 
should  make  so  fatal  a  mistake  ?  How  came 
they  to  be  so  ensnared  by  thi3  W5>rld ;  so  ir- 
j^onally,  so  totally  contrary  to  the  example  of 
dieir  forefathers  ?  The  case  was  this :  to  tbp 
9b<^lience  of  the  law^  whiqh  came  afterwards^ 
the  rewards  of  this  world  were  promised*  Thua 
i(  camj^  to  pass,  that  the  Books  of  M^^f^  cpur 
tailed  two  soits  of  proinises.  To  the  obedience, 
pf  faiths  such  as  was  the  obedience  of  the  Pa^r 
^cl^^,  the  spiritual  promise  of  the  other  world 
ViT^  gtYjcn^as  ip  those  words  of  Qpd  to  Abraham : 
*^I  am  tl)y  shield^  and  thy  exceeding  great 
^*  reward."  But  tp  this  the  Jews  were  blind ; 
and  peeing  the  present  world  also  promised  to 
another  $ort  of  obedience,  they  fixed  upon  tlugr, 
and  there  they  stopped.  The  mire  and  clay  of 
this  world  was  from  thenceforward  upon  their 
c;ye9 ;  and  so  thpy  could  npt  see  what  their 
l^rcfftther  Abraham  would  have  seef)^  and  have 
kapfd  for  joy  at  the  sight :  fpr  tp  bf s  mmdj, 
wl^o  h^d  given  up  the  worid  for  GocJ,  thfiri^ 

were 
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were  none  of  these  impedinients.  'A  misunder- 
standing of  the  law,  which  came  afterwards, 
did  all  the  mischief,  and  does  to  this  day.  This 
was  the  first  error  of  the  Jews,  and  is  now  their 
great  stumbling  stone. 


Refutation  of  their  second  Error. 

THEIR  second  error  was  in  consequence  of 
the  first.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  this  world,  therefore  he  could  not 
be  the  person  they  expected.  And  they  were 
obliged  to  determine,  before  they  examined  his 
credentials,  that  he  was  not  the  Messiah  :  and 
then  m^de  their  own  vile  treatment  of  him  aa. 
argument  against  him.  But  here  again  they 
were  blinded,  and  proved  the  very  thing  they 
meant  to  deny,  by  fulfilling  the  Scripture.  For 
had  not  Jesus  Christ  been  persecuted  by  them, 
he  would  have  been  neither  a  Saviour  nor  a  pro- 
phet to  them ;  for  thus  had  saviours  and  pro- 
phets been  persecuted  by  them  before ;  and 
that  with  such  singular  circumstances,  as  to 
foreshow  in  a  wonderful  manner,  what  the  great 
Saviour  and  Prophet  of  all  should  suffer  from 
them.  Examples  of  this  might  be  multiplied : 
but  two,  which  are  full  to  the  purpose,  will  be. 

more 
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more  than  sufficient.  The  first  is  that  of  Jo- 
seph ;  a  man  wise,  innocent,  and  great,  be- 
yond the  example  of  any  before  him  :  but  en- 
vied and  hated  by  his  brethren,  and  sold  for  a 
slave  to  heathen  Egyptians.  His  enemies  in- 
tended this  for  his  ruin,  but  God  tqrned  it  all 
to  good,  ahd  highly  exalted  him.  Heathens, 
to  whom  he  had  been  sold,  bowed  the  knee  be- 
fore him  :  his  own  family  were  preserved  from 
perishing;  and  thus  he  became  the  Saviour  of 
all,  to  whom  every  knee  should  bow,  both  of 
his  own  family  and  strangers.  But  see  how  this 
man  was  treated  :  look  at  him,  and  believe  your 
eyes.  He  was  persecuted  and  imprisoned  under 
a  malicious  and  false  accusation.  He  was  sold, , 
and  by  his  own  brethren,  who  ought  to  have 
loved  and  admired  him.  "*  And  if  you  look  into 
your  Bibles,  you  udll  find  it  was  Juduh  who 
contrived  the  selling  of  him,  of  the  same  name 
with  the  traitor  who  sold  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the 
representative  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation. 
When  I  read  these  things,  I  am  astonished. 
Here  is  a  man  perfectly  just  and  innocent,  so 
humbled,  as  never  innocent  man  had  been 
humbled  before.  Here  is  an  humble  man,  so 
exalted,  as  never  humble  man  had  been  exalted 
before ;  and  it  was  all  from  God,  who  had 
6  given 
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given  to  him  a  prophetic  spirit.  We  have  bece 
a  sort  of  evidence  stronger  than  prophecy.  A 
sign  so  exactly  suited  to  the  thing  signified^  a$ 
if  the  truth  itself  h^d  been  act^  beforehand. 
Joseph  did  not  indeed  die  and  rise  again ;,  but 
he  was  cast  into  a  dry  pit^  and  came  out  of  it 
alive.  He  was  not  actually  crucified ;  but  he 
suffered  with  two  male&ctors^  and  he  pcomise^ 
life  to  one  of  them.  How  could  his  history 
come  nearer  to  the  truth.  But  there  is  a  cir- 
cumstance still  behind,  most  remarkably  to  our 
purpose  :  for  Joseph  was  met  twice  by  his  bre- 
thren, and  at  the  first  meeting  they  knew  him. 
not,  but  at  the  second  meeting  be  will  be  made 
known  to  them.  And  thus  we  trust  it  will  be 
at  some  future  day,  when  the  brethren  of  Jesus 
Christ  shall  become  sensible  of  their  crime  with 
the  brethren  of  Joseph,  and  say  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  souls,  "  we  are  verily  guilty  con- 
"  cerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  an- 
"  guish  of  his  soul  when  he  besought  us,  and 
**  we  would  not  hear,  therefore  have  all  our 
"  evils  come  upon  us."  O  think  of  this,  ye 
who  with  un pitying  eyes  beheld  the  agonies  of 
your  Saviour,  and  let  your  hearts,  at  least,  be 
melted.  How  ought  Jews  to  rend  their  gar- 
ments when  they  think  on  these  things  ! 

They 
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They  have  arhongst  them  an  absurd  doctrine 
of  two  Messiahs^  as  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
different  predictions  of  the  Scripture ;  the  one 
a  suffering  character,  the  other  glorious  and 
triumphant.  But  were  there  two  Josephs  ?  Was 
not  he  that  was  sold  and  falsely  accused,  and 
imprisoned,  the  same  Joseph,  before  whom  meil 
bowed  the  knee,  and  his  own  brethren  fell 
prostrate  ?  Think  of  this  and  confess  the  truth, 
which  you  are  not  able  to  avoid. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Joseph  :  after  which  lei 
it  never  be  objected  to  the  true  Saviour,  that  he 
was  persecuted  and  af&icted ;  for  so  it  was  to  be. 
Recording  to  the  Scriptures.  And  we  have  an- 
other great  example  of  it  in  the  pehon  of  Moses; 
who  said,  "  a  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God 
*^  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren  like  unto 
me."  And  the  likeness  appears  as  soon  as  they 
are  bom:  for  at  the  time  when  Moses  was  born, 
there  WSas  a  massacre  of  Hebrew  infants,  from 
which  Moses  escaped  in  a  Wonderful  manner. 
At  the  birth  of  Christ  there  was  a  massacre  of 
Hebrew  infants  in  Bethlehem.  Herod  knew 
not  what  he  did ;  but  he  acted  the  part  of  Pha- 
raoh to  fuTfil  the  Scripture^  and  show  that  a 
Ruler  and  Deliverer  was  bom  to  the  nation  of 
the  Jews.    The  wise  men  of  the  East  said,  "  we 

"  have 
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'*  have  seen  his  star,  and  are  come  to  worship 
"  hirii."  And  if  there  had  been  such  wise  men 
at  Jemsalem,  they  might  have  sai^,  we  have 
seen  the  massacre  of  Hebrew  infants^  and  thence 
let  us  conclude,  that  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses 
is  born  amongst  us.  The  first  time  this  Moses 
offered  himself  as  a  deliverer  to  his  people^  they 
^  took  him  for  a  destroyer,  and  said,  "  wilt  thou 
"  kill  me  as  thou  didst  the  Egyptian?*'  He 
supposed  that  his  brethren  must  have  under- 
stood his  design,  but  they  understood  it  not, 
and  put  him  from  them.  What  a  promising 
appearance  was  it  to  people,  crying  and  sorrow- 
ing under  oppression  as  they  were,  that  an 
Hebrew  should  come  out  of  the  court  of  their 
t}Tant  Pharaoh,  to  take  part  with  the  HebreDfs 
against  the  Egyptians  !  We  should  expect  they 
would  have  received  such  a  man  as  an  angel  of 
God  :  but  they  were  blind,  and  objected  that 
to  him  as  a  crime,  which  was  a  sign  of  his  com- 
mission from  God  to  be  their  deliverer.  When 
he  would  have  restored  them  to  peace,  they  in- 
solently demanded,  "  who  made  thee  a  ruler 
•'  and  a  judge  ?"  Thus  was  that  Moses  treated, 
whose  memory  they  now  hold  in  honour.  They 
know  now,  that  God  made  him  a  ruler  and  a 
judge  :  but  in  the  day  of  their  visitation^  they 

knew 
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knew  it  not,  when  it  most  concerned  tlicm  to 
know  it,  and  when  all  circumstances  concurred 
to  make  it  desirable,  and  render  it  intelligible. 
Their  ignorance  drove  Moses  from  them  into  an 
heathen  land,  where  he  formed  an  alliance,  and 
had  a  family  of  heathen  extraction.     On  a  re- 
view of  these  circumstances,  we  may  now  say  in 
the  words  of  the  Scripture  :  This  Moses  whom 
ihej  refused^  the  same  did  God  send  to  be  a  nder 
and  deliverer y  by  the  hands  of  the  avgel  which  ap^ 
feared  to  him  in  the  bush.     They  refused  him ; 
but  God  gave  him  a  commission  from  heaven : 
their  refusal  therefore  was  no  argument  against 
him;  but  it  gives  us  a  very  strong  argument 
agsiinst  them,  inasmuch  as  it  showeth  plainly  to 
all  that  understand  the  ways  of  God,  and  the 
words  of  Scripture,  that  the  same  people  who  had 
refiased  Moses,  should  afterwards  refuse  Jesus 
Christ :  and  we  appeal  to  the  whole,  as  a  proof 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  true  Messiah  :  and  let 
the  disciples  of  Moses  think  of  it.    When  the 
facts  of  Joseph,  and  Moses,  and  Jesus  Christ 
are  laid  together,  the  evidence  thence  arising  is 
so  full,  and  of  so  peculiar  a  sort,  that  it  appears 
to  me  irresistible. 

The  first  two  and  greatest  errors  of  the  Jews 
arc  answered.    Jesus  Christ  did  not  give  thi< 
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n^orld  to  them ;  for  it  was  not  given  \6  Abniiaih 
so  much  better  than  they  were^  and  io  wt 
the  promise  was  first  made.  His  lot^  like  ihi 
of  Christians^  wais  tribulation  in  this  wdild,  aol 
reward  in  another.  Jesus  Christ  was  perseciilBil 
and  rejected  by  his  own  people  :  but  so  were  lb 
greatest  prophets  and  deliverers  before  him :  aal 
if  it  had  not  been  thus^  the  signs  of  the  Sai^ 
here  could  not  have  had  their  signification. 

Rrfutattm  of  a  Third  £rror. 
IF  we  go  on  to  examine  the  other  felse  dofr 
trines  of  the  Jews,  we  m^y  not  find  themil 
considerable  as  the  foregoing;  but  sdU  di^ 
were  such  as  had  great  weight  in  prodiiey^ 
their  apostacy.  Knowing  themselves  to  bt  d» 
cliosen  people  of  God,  they  presumed  on  titfi{ 
privilege,  and  were  confident  they  should  neifi 
be  case  off.  But  why  so  ?  They  had  been  at 
off  before ;  and  therefore  certainly  might  bfe  oM 
off  again,  upon  a  hke  occasion.  They  fbigoi 
Moses  in  the  wilderness,  when  he  was  absent 
from  them  in  the  Holy  Mount;  and  chang^ 
the  God  who  bad  brought  them  out  of  Egypt^ 
into  an  idol,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  it;  thdugh 
Moses,  while  absent  from  them,  was  present 
with  God;  for  their  sakes,  and  on  their  business. 

This 
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This  was  a  dreadful  crime ;  and  all  Jews  aic 
sensible  of  it.  They  say  there  has  been  a  grain 
of  that  golden  calf  in  all  the  calamities  they 
have  suffered  since.  But  to  this  sin  they  added 
many  others ;  and  committed  many  shameful 
idolatries ;  for  all  which  God  turned,  and  gave 
them  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven ;  till  they 
were  carried  away  captive  into  Assyria,  where 
ten  of  their  tribes  were  lost ;  and  after  that  the 
rest  were  led  captive  to  Babylon.  If  all  this  had 
happened  to  them,  it  might  happen  again  :  and 
if  their  crime  should  be  greater,  their  separation 
from  God  would  be  greater.  And  so  they  have 
found  it.  Like  Cain,  and  for  the  same  crime, 
the  murder  of  a  righteous  brother,  they  have 
been  fugitives  and  vagabonds,  not  at  Damascus 
or  Babylon,  but  in  the  Earth  ;  scattered  over  all 
the  world ;  and  with  a  mark  set  upon  them  to 
distinguish  them  from  all  other  people  :  not  but 
that  the  Turks  have  the  same  mark ;  and  very 
properly;  for  they  are  to  be  considered  as  Jewish 
Heretics :  and  our  Unitarians,  who  are  of  the 
same  stock,  ought  to  have  the  same  mark. 

How  strange  and  deplorable  after  all  this, 
that  Jews  who  had  so  shamefully  apostatized, 
and  been  so  severely  punished,  should  yet  be 
inflated  with  a  persuasion,  that  they  ought  al- 

VOL.  XII.  u  ways 
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ways  to  have  kept  their  place  and  nation.  For 
their  idolatry,  they  were  carried  to  Babylon: 
but  by  murdering  their  Messiah,  they  fell  into 
the  condemnation  of  Gain,  and  became  fugi- 
tives and  vagabonds  in  the  earth,  and  hid  from 
the  face  and  worship  of  the  Lord.  Are  these 
the  people  who  thought  they  could  never  lose 
their  country  ?  But  they  who  had  lost  it  before 
might  lose  it  again.  So  deeply  as  they  must 
feel  this  error,  wonderful  it  is  that  they  do  not 
see  it:  but  this  they  never  will  do  till  God 
shall  open  their  eyes. 


Refutation  of  the  Fourth  Error. 

THE  Jews  had  another  false  opinion  about 
their  Temple.  They  concluded,  that  as  it  was 
built  for  its  own  sake,  it  would  be  perpetual. 
But  it  was  not  built  for  its  own  sake.  Moses 
had  given  th.em  to  understand,  that  it  was  only 
a  copy  of  an  heavenly  and  permanent  original. 
In  the  form  of  a  tabernacle,  which  it  had  at  first, 
it  was  said  of  it,  "  See  thou  make  all  things  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the 
mount."  What  is  the  design  of  a  tabernacle  ?  Is 
it  not  a  House  for  God  to  dwell  in  ?  If  so,  that 
House  in  which  God  dwelleth  must  be  the  true 
4  tabernacle. 
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tabernacle.  But  we  are  told  that  God  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  with  hands.  The  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  as  the  glory  of  God  had  formerly  filled 
the  temple.  His  body,  therefore,  was  the  true 
building,  in  which  the  temple  was  fulfilled: 
and  he  called  it  by  its  true  name,  when  he  said 
to  the  Jews,  destroy  this  temple,  meaning  his 
body,  which  he  said  he  would  raise  again. 
When  the  Jews  had  killed  that  body,  their 
own  temple  very  soon  fell  to  ruins,  and  has 
never  been  raised  since:  which  shows  us  how 
the  nature  of  it  was  mistaken  by  those  wlio 
thought  it  perpetual. 


Rrfutation  of  the  Fifth  Error. 

THEY  were  under  the  same  mistake  about 
dicir  law,  as  about  their  temple:  for  neither 
was  that  an  original.  Its  services  had  a  shadow 
and  pattern  of  the  good  things  which  were  to  be 
under  the  Gospel ;  so  that  there  was  a  sense  in 
which  the  law  was  empty  till  the  Gospel  had 
fulfilled  it.  Jews  were  enraged  at  Christians  for 
attempting  to  change  the  customs  which  Moses 
hzA  delivered.  But  how  did  they  change  them? 
only  by  showing  their  true  use  and  signification, 
u  2  The 
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The  law  of  Moses  had  been  observed  by  Jcw3 
as  an  outward  law :  the  Christians  made  it  in- 
ward and  spiritual;  and  thus  changed  its  old 
temporary  form  into  one  that  was  perpetual.  It 
is  not  destroyed,  because  the  spirit  of  it  is  pre- 
served ;  which  spirit  we  Christians  have ;  and  so 
are  more  truly  Jews  than  the  Jews  ever  were. 
Their  law  is  killed,  as  God  kills  a  righteous 
man,  when  the  body  dies,  but  the  soul  lives. 
Thus  we  have  the  circumcision  of  the  heart, 
which  Moses  commanded :  they  have  the  cir- 
cumcision of  the  flesh  ;  which  their  fathers  had 
who  fell  in  the  wilderness,  and  came  short  of 
the  promised  land.  They  have  the  Lamb  of 
Moses,  which  was  sacrificed  in  Egypt :  we  have 
the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.  We  have  therefore  saved  the  law, 
which  the  Jews  have  lost;  and  our  law  shall 
never  be  changed,  so  long  as  the  world  lasts. 
O  that  the  Jews  had  this  law  !  they  would  then 
be  Israelites  indeed,  and  love  Moses  better  than 
ever  they  did  before. 


Refutation  of  the  Sixth  and  last  Error. 
BUT  Jdws  never  were  more  offended,  than 
when  it  was  thought  possible  that  the  Gentiles 

should 
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should  be  made  partakers  of  the  same  covenant 
with  themselves.  And  they  were  about  to  cast 
Jesus  Christ  headlong  from  a  mountain,  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  for  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  it.  They  heard  Paul  patiently,  till 
he  declared  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles;  and 
then  they  immediately  became  outrageous.  But 
who  shall  dare  to  say,  the  Church  of  the  Jews 
should  never  go  to  the  Gentiles ;  when  the  first 
Church  the  Jews  ever  had  was  carried  to  them  ? 
The  tabernacle  of  witness  in  the  wilderness  was 
carried  with  Joshua  (Jesus)  into  the  possession 
of  the  Gentiles :  it  went  into  Canaan  while  the 
Gentiles  were  in  possession  of  the  country ;  and 
thereby  showed  that  the  Christian  Church  should 
go  with  our  Jesus,  when  he  should  pass  into 
the  Gentile  world.  They  who  went  into  Ca-^ 
naan  with  Joshua  were  a  new  generation  :  those 
who  came  out  with  Moses  fell  with  him  in  the 
wilderness.  Thus  have  the  followers  of  Jesus 
attained  the  promises,  after  the  Jews  had  feUen 
short  of  them. 

If  you  look  at  the  furniture  of  the  temple, 
you  find  a  curious  article  which  conveys  the 
same  doctrine.  There  was  a  brazen  sea,  with 
twelve  oxen  underneath  it ;  with  their  faces 
pointing  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world: 
u  3  thereby 
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thereby  showing,  that  the  laver  of  Christian  re- 
generation for  the  baptizmg  of  the  world  should 
be  carried  out  into  all  nations  by  the  twelve 
apostles  of  Jesus  CJbrist.  The  Scripture  has 
other  signs  of  the  baptizing  of  the  Geatiles. 
There  were  many  lepers  in  Israel  in  the  days  of 
Elisha  : — but  the  prophet  who  was  sent  to  none 
of  them  cured  Naaman  the  Syrian,  by  sending 
him  to  wash  in  the  sacred  river  of  Jordan.  With 
this  feet  our  Saviour  presses  the  Jews ;  showing 
them  what  would  be  from  what  had  been  ;  and 
they  were  not  able  to  bear  it.  The  Queen  of 
the  South  came  fh)m  a  remote  land  of  the 
Gentiles  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon ;  and 
carried  back  with  her  the  religion  of  Solomon 
into  her  own  country.  This  was  another  sign 
that  Christ  should  be  received  by  the  Gentiles. 
And  what  shall  I  more  say  ?  Did  not  your  law- 
giver Moses  go  into  an  heathen  land,  and  form 
an  alliance  there  ?  But  not  till  he  had  offered 
himself  to  his  own  people,  and  been  forced  to 
fly  from  them.  So  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ 
turned  not  to  the  Gentiles,  till  the  Jews  had  put 
from  them  the  word  of  hfe. 


Conclusion. 
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ConcltAsion. 
SUCH  is  the  sort  of  argument,  by  which  I 
would  at  this  time  refute  the  errors  of  the  Jews; 
as  being  more  Ukely  to  take  effect  upon  them, 
than  any  I  have  yet  met  with.  I  borrow  the 
whole  plan  from  an  inspired  disciple  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  blessed  Saint  Stephen,  the  first 
Christian  Martyr;  who  tried  all  I  have  said,  and 
more  than  I  have  been  able  to  say,  upon  the 
High  Priest  and  Council  of  the  Jews,  with  no 
effect,  but  that  of  provoking  them  to  put  him^ 
to  death ;  the  answer  which  power  often  gives 
to  truth  for  want  of  a  better.  It  appears  that 
St.  Paul  heard  Stephen's  apology  without  being 
converted.  But  he  could  then  hear  nothing, 
when  his  mind,  agitated  with  the  fury  of  oppo- 
sition, breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter. 
The  miraculous  power  of  God's  grace  was  ne- 
cessary to  him,  before  the  scales  of  Jewish  blind- 
ness fell  from  his  eyes.  And  the  same  grace,  in 
its  proper  degree,  is  necessary  before  any  Jew 
can  hear  these  things  now :  and  I  should  not 
dare  to  try  the  experiment  now,  but  with  some 
hopes  that  their  hearts  may  be  better  prepared, 
and  the  grace  of  God  may  no  longer  be  with- 
held. Then  may  the  pattern  of  St.  Paul  be  ac- 
complished in  his  brethren,  who  shall  at  length 
u  4  believe 
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believe  as  he  did  to  life  everlasting.  Little  good 
can  be  done  on  any  other  terms.  I  take,  as 
nearly  as  I  can,  the  same  ground  with  St. 
Stephen  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles :  whose  apology  I  had  often  read, 
without  being  able  to  see  the  force  of  it :  the 
whole  seemed  rather  unmeaning  and  imperti- 
nent to  my  great  surprize.  Yet  I  was  convinced 
the  Jews  must  have  seen  it,  because  they  so 
much  felt  it,  and  put  him  to  death  for  it.  After 
much  consideration,  I  saw  its  relation  to  the 
character  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
nature  of  his  religion  :  and  ftom  that  moment  I 
wished,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  for  some 
opportunity  of  trying  it  on  some  Jews  in  this 
age  of  the  world  :  and  the  late  happy  conver- 
sion gives  me  the  opportunity  I  wished  for.  In 
Stephen's  time  it  did  not  succeed  ;  it  could  not 
possibly,  when  circumstances  were  so  different, 
and  prejudices  so  violent.  But  times  are  now 
greatly  altered,  and  wonderful  things  have  in- 
tervened. Their  temple  which  was  then  stand- 
ing is  now  fallen,  and  has  not  one  stone  upon 
another.  Their  whole  economy  is  overthrown. 
The  Romans  whom  they  stirred  up  against 
Jesus  Christ,  lest  they  should  lose  their  place 
and  nation,  have  long  since,  by  the  just  judg- 
ment 
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ment  of  Grod,  taken  away  both,  and  dispersed 
the  inhabitants  over  the  world.  Their  land  is 
now  usurped  and  trodden  by  those  Turkish  in* 
fidels,  who  arose  out  of  their  own  apostacy.  All 
these  things,  and  many  more,  have  they  seen  : 
and  arc  they  still  unmoved  ?  Are  their  hearts  so 
hard  as  they  were  seventeen  hundred  years  ago? 
May  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
forbid  it  I  I  feel  myself  under  so  much  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  having 
long  been  a  reader  of  the  Hebrew  language ; 
that  I  could  take  great  delight  in  representing 
these  things  to  them  myself;  but  few  of  them 
are  known  to  me ;  nor  indeed  should  I  like  to 
talk  with  any  one  of  them,  unless  I  were  first 
assured,  that  he  could  sincerely  fall  down  on  his 
knees,  and  beg  for  light  and  direction  from  the 
God  of  his  fathers. 

When  Paul  was  struck  blind,  in  his  Jewish 
imbelief,  Ananias,  a  Christian  disciple,  was  sent 
to  him  after  a  time,  for  this  reason— -for  behold 
he  prayeth — and  his  prayer  was  this — ^Lord^ 
what  wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do  ? — Till  a  Jew 
can  utter  the  same  prayer  from  the  bottpm  of 
his  heart,  no  message  from  Jesus  Christ,  will  do 
him  any  good. 

You^  my  new  fellow  Christis^ns^  who  are  of 
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the  Jews,  and  must  know  many  of  tbem^  will 
have  many  opportunities,  and  I  entreat  you  not 
to  neglect  them.  You  now  see  what  may  be 
said  to  your  brethren,  on  whom  many  unan- 
swerable arguments  have  long  been  tried  with- 
out effect;  for  they  have  their  evasions  ready. 
These  arguments  of  St.  Stephen,  from  the  signs 
of  the  Scripture,  are  such  as  they  are  not  pit- 
pared  to  answer,  and  though  they  are  not  new 
in  themselves,  they  are  of  so  new  a  sort,  both  to 
Jews  and  Christians,  that  they  may  excite  new 
considerations,  and  lead  to  new  conclusions. 
You  see  what  a  new  face  they  give,  and  what 
new  light  they  cast  upon  the  law  of  Moses; 
which  gives  me  occasion  to  mention  a  remark- 
able circumstance  in  the  history  St.  Stephens 
defence.  When  Moses  gave  the  Law^  he  had 
a  veil  upon  his  face,  to  conceal  that  glory  which 
the  Jews  were  not  able  steadfastly  to  behold.  In 
this  apology  you  see  another  minister  of  God 
delivering  the  Law  to  them  over  again  ;  but  now 
without  its  veil,  as  it  is  ful611ed  in  Jesus  Christ, 
under  the  Grospel,  which  is  its  true  glory.  And 
while  he  does  this,  his  face  shines  :  all  that  sat 
in  the  council,  looking  steadfastly  at  him,  saw 
his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel.  He 
certainly  was  performing  the  office  of  another 

Moses 
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Moses  to  them,  and  doing  for  them  what  the 
first  could  not  do ;  and  I  am  confident,  that  all 
who  hsten  to  this  new  Moses  of  the  Gospel  will 
see  farther  into  the  wisdom  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment than  they  did  before. 

Hitherto,  my  friends,  I  have  spoken  to  you 
as  to  those  who  were  Jews :  I  wish,  before  I 
conclude,  to  address  you,  as  those  who  are 
Christians;  and  to  remind  you  that  Christians 
are  still  subject  to  the  mistakes  of  Jews,  and 
should  be  careful  to  avoid  them.  You  may 
now  call  yourselves  true  children  of  Abraham : 
if  you  would  continue  such,  you  must  hot  think 
that  your  inheritance  is  in  this  world,  but  set 
your  faces  towards  that  country  which  Abraham 
expected,  and  which  in  this  Ufe  is  as  unseen  to 
us  as  it  was  to  him.  The  Jerusalem  he  looked 
for  is  a  city  that  hath  foundations,  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God.  This  was  the  reason  why 
Gk)d  was  called  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  because  he  had  a  spiritual  relation  to 
them  which  conrinued  after  they  were  dead. 
He  was  therefore  called  their  God,  and  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  title,  as  he  would  have  been  had 
they  looked  for  nothing  from  him  but  temporal 
promises.    Of  the  Land  of  Promise  you  may 

have 
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have  a  prospect  as  Moses  had ;  but  you  must 
flie  before  you  can  reach  it.  Do  not  then  mis- 
take the  nature  of  your  inheritance.  Abraham 
had  no  possession  till  his  death ;  he  then  began 
to  take  possession  of  the  estate  he  had  pur- 
chased^ to  show  that  the  righteous  hath  hope  in 
bis  death :  this  was  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Cave  of  Macpelahy  and  the  expectation  of  the 
faithful  Patriarchs,  who  are  buried  in  that  cave, 
16  worth  all  the  riches  of  all  the  Jews  upon 
earth,  as  I  hope  you  will  think  when  you  come 
to  die. 

If  Christ  suffered  on  the  Cross,  the  doctrine 
of  the  cross  will  ever  be  essential  to  his  religion. 
There  is  one  respect  in  which  we  are  all  Jews, 
for  the  natural  man  never  did  relish  this  doc- 
trine of  the  Cross ;  there  is  indeed  nothing  in 
the  world  he  hates  so  much ;  but  it  is  your  duty 
to  pray  that  you  may  love  it  and  bless  it,  for  the 
cross  must  be  taken  up  by  every  follower  of 
Christ ;  and  if  it  be  the  cure  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
and  leads  to  heaven,  keep  it  as  your  Ufe,  and 
regard  not  what  men  say  of  you  for  so  doing ; 
for  the  time  will  never  come  when  your  Saviour 
will  not  be  rejected  of  the  world :  but  think 
iiot  the  worse  of  him  for  that.  Though  like 
6  Joseph, 
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Joseph,  he  was  hated  and  sold,  he  is,  ^^  gono 
before  to  preserve  life,"  and  prepare  a  place 
for  us* 

If  the  hope  that  is  set  before  you  is  great, 
so  also  is  your  danger.  Your  forefathers  after 
all  the  promises  they  had  received,  and  all  the 
mighty  works  they  had  seen  under  Moses,  left 
their  carcases  in  the  wilderness,  and  fell  short  of 
Canaan.  This  sinful  world  has  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  Egypt,  to  seduce  your  affections  from 
the  living  God;  and  may  be  remembered  to 
your  ruin  as  it  was  by  your  forefathers.  They 
displeased  God  by  an  attachment  to  an  outward 
religion :  but  no  religion  can  be  pleasing  to  him, 
without  the  religion  of  the  heart,  and  an  eye. 
that  c;in  discern  spiritual  things.  Having  now, 
by  your  reception  of  the  Gospel,  obt^ned  the 
true  key  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  you 
ought  to  see  farther  into  them  every  day :  to 
which  end  I  would  earnestly  recommend  unto 
you  the  diligent  reading  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  which  their  spiritual  use  is  unfolded 
at  large. 

After  what  we  have  learned  from  St.  Stephen, 
let  us  conclude  with  a  prayer  to  Almighty  God, 
that  with  the  doctrine  of  that  blessed  Martyr, 
the  light  which  shone  upon  his  face  may  shine 

inwardly 
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inwardly  upon  our  hearts:  then  shall  we  at 
length  see  what  he  did :  we  shall  see  the  heavens 
opened^  and  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.    Amen. 


N.  B.  The  respectable  persons,  to  whom  the  foiegoiag 
Letter  is  addressed,  being  a  brother  and  his  two  sisters,  were 
baptized,  with  true  satisfaction  and  comfort  to  themseWa 
and  to  their  pastor,  on  Monday  the  i8th  day  of  March, 
1799,  by  die  Rer.  George  Gaskin,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Scdce* 
Kcwii^ton,  Middlesex,  in  the  church  of  that  parish,  tod 
i¥ere  confirmed^  on  the  Saturday  fdlowing^  by  the  Rijght 
^er.  Beilby,  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  m  the  parish  church  of 
,St.  Andrew,  Holbom. 
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CHURCH   OF  ENGLAND, 

POINTING    OUT    SOME 

POPULAR    ERRORS 

OF  BAD  CONSEQUENCE. 

BY 
4N   OLD    FRIEND   AND   SERVANT   OF   THE   CHURCH. 


"  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee."     Rev.  ii.  14. 


(     30i     > 


MENy    BRETHBEN,   AND    FATHBR^^ 

1  HE  Christian  Church,  at  the  first  establish* 
inent  of  the  gospel,  had  a  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  discipline,  which  it  was  commanded  to 
prescnre  pure  and  entire,  but  was  not  expected 
to  improFve.  In  process  of  time,  when  Christian 
people  found  what  corruptions  had  entered  by 
means  of  that  authority,  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  assumed,  to  teach  and  order  all 
other  churches,  every  church  wa3  under  the 
necessity  of  restoring  itself,  as  nearly  as  might 
be,  to  the  primitive  pattern ;  in  doing  whichj 
not  one  amongst  them  all  succeeded  so  well  as 
the  Church  of  England,  whose  articles  contain 
a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine ;  sufficient  at 
that  time  to  preserve  the  faith  and  keep  out 
error*  And  if  we  were  now  where  the  Church 
of  England  was  then,  we  might  do  well.  But 
as  the  world  is  always  changing,  time  hath 
lately  brought  up  many  new  and  strange 
things;  Revolution  hath  succeeded  Revolu- 
tion ;  every  one  worse  than  the  former :  but 
what  is  worst  of  all,  there  hath  been  a  revolu- 
voL.  XII.  X  don 
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tion  in  men's  minds  as  well  as  in  their  fortunes. 
What  was  sense  formerly,  is  not  such  now; 
and  if  a  man  starts  up  at  this  day  with  some- 
thing new  and  wonderful,  the  publick  are  so 
divided  about  him,  that  while  some  think  him 
wise  and  ingenious,  others  see  that  he  is  mad ; 
not  with  that  sort  of  madness  which  brings  him 
into  confinement,  but  which  unfortcuiatdf 
leaves  him  at  liberty  to  ruin  other  men^  with 
an  appearance  of  reason.  To  this  degree  of 
depravity  men  could  not  arrive  all  at  once;  the 
evil  must  have  been  stealing  upon  us  by  de- 
grees ;  and  it  is  now  grown  to  such  a  size,  that 
we  are  warranted  to  say,  some  new  security  is 
wanting,  beyond  those  articles  which  were  suf- 
ficient at  the  Reformation,  to  keep  out  new 
errors,  far  more  pernicious  than  the  old.  But 
how  shall  they  be  introduced,  or  who  shall  ia- 
troducc  them  ?  At  the  Reformation  this  Chuitb 
knew  itself  to  be  wrong,  and  was  ready  to  take 
advice ;  but  our  wrong  opinions  are  now  so 
generally  thought  to  be  right,  that  few  men  sec 
them,  and  fewer  still  will  dare  to  contradict 
them.  A  private  person  can  only  say  what  he 
would  propose,  if  it  lay  upon  him  to  purge  the 
Church  of  England  of  those  errors  which  mo- 
dern times  have  produced ;  and  which  will  in- 

cvitably 
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evitably  bring  us  to  niin^  if  diey  condniie  to 
prevail.  For  error  will  not  be  stationary ;  the 
breach  at  which  the  waters  enter  will  grow 
wider,  and  admit  more  of  them  continually,  rill 
the  inundation  is  universal,  and  the  breach 
irreparable. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  first  and  the  most  pressing  of  all  popular 
mistakes,  at  this  rime,  relates  to  government. 
We  are  now  called  upon,  as  Christian  men,  to 
protest  against  it,  and  declare,  that  God,  who 
is  the  maker  of  the  world,  is  the  governor  of 
it ;  and  that  there  can  be,  as  the  scripture  ex- 
pressly teaches,  no  power  but  of  God.  Force 
and  violence  there  may  be,  by  his  permission, 
for  a  curse  upon  a  wicked  people ;  but  power 
of  authority,  for  the  execution  of  legal  justice, 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  amongst  men, 
diere  can  be  none.  For  there  is  but  one  law- 
giver,  who  can  save  and  destroy.  He  makes 
the  law,  and  he  executes  it ;  men  act  uilder 
him,  and  for  him,  in  defence  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments; and  woe  be  to  them  when  they 
cease  to  do  it ;  for  in  that  case  God  takes  the 
power  into  his  own  hand,  and  turns  the 
sword  against  the  prince   as  well  as  against 

X  2  the 
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the  people,    where    his  laws  have  not  been 

maintained. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  renounce  and  detest 
that  abominable  doctrine,  that  the  power  of 
government  is  from  t"he  people  who  are  go- 
verned. We  see  now  immediately  how  false 
and  contradictory  is  this  principle,  that  the 
subject  should  be  the  sovereign.  When  once 
it  is  admitted,  it  produces  licentiousness,  in- 
justice, and  anarchy.  And  it  must  be  so,  for 
the  laws  of  God  are  restraints  upon  the  pas^ons 
of  men ;  and  if  the  power  be  given  to  those 
who  are  to  be  restrained,  they  cry  out  Liberijy 
and  throw  them  all  off;  breaking  loose  like 
wild  beasts,  to  tear  and  devour  one  another. 
We  see  an  example  of  it  before  our  eyes,  so 
that  the  consequence  wants  no  proving.  The 
moral  world  becomes  such  as  the  natural  would 
be,  without  the  lights  of  heaven,  which  God 
hath  placed  over  our  heads,  and  out  of  our 
reach,  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night ; 
and  we  will  as  soon  believe,  that  the  sun  is 
made  out  of  earthly  clay,  as  that  the  power  of 
Government  is  made  out  of  the  people.  The 
people  are  a  large  body ;  but  government  is  as 
much  bigger  than  they,  as  the  sun  is  bigger 
than  the  earth.    The  power  of  the  people  is 

not 
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not  a  doctrine  of  this  Aurch ;  but  it  has  been 
so  long  and  so  much  the  opinion  of  the  nation, 
and  has  done  so  much  mischief  in  the  world, 
that  the  time  is  now  coj^  when  we  ought  to 
examine  its  pretensions,  and  cast  it  out  if  we 
can. 

REVOLUTION. 

From  the  English  Revolution^  as  it  was  un- 
fortunately called,  our  modern  atheists  think 
they  can  prove  that  the  King  of  England  and 
the  Directory  of  France  have  the  same  title ; 
and  that  it  is  the  only  good  one.  However  this 
notion  might  be  endured  at  one  time,  it  is  not 
to  be  endured  now  facts  have  taught  us  that  it 
is  an  axe  Ijud  to  the  root  of  all  the  Governments 
and  Laws  upon  earth.  All  wise  men  might 
pliunly  foresee  this ;  and  did,  when  the  doctrine 
first  came  into  fashion.  Revolution  principles 
have  long  been  cried  up  by  the  sedirious,  but 
they  were  not  the  principles  of  our  Revolution  ; 
which  will  authorize  no  change,  but  when  the 
Prince  is  introducing  Popery  into  the  land,  and 
leaves  the  throne  vacant  to  the  next  Protestant 
heir ;  for  this  was  the  fact  at  our  Revolution. 
Popular  power  was  avoided  by  the  politicians  of 
that  day ;  who  well  knew,  that  no  Government 
X  3  could 
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could  be  secure  if  that  were  once  admitted ;  it 
being  a  principle  which  must  breed  evcrlaating 
confusion.  Bad  men  embrace  it^  and  cry  it  up 
to  the  skies,  because  they  delight  in  mischief, 
^d  hate  the  power  of  Cod.  Where  the  people 
^re  King,  Grod  is  not  God ;  nor  will  be,  till  he 
shall  re-assert  his  rights,  and  put  down  all 
usurpation. 

SCHISM. 

The  same  principle  which  disturbs  the  order 
of  civil  government  breaks  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  When  it  operates  against  the  State, 
it  is  called  the  fewer  of  the  people  ;  but  in  le^ 
ligion  it  is  called  private  judgment ,  and  some- 
times conscience  ;  but  it  always  acts  against  th^ 
judgment  of  authority.  It  has  been  a  greit 
misfortune  of  late  times,  that  we  have  been 
partakers  in  other  men's  sins,  by  making  too 
light  of  the  offence  and  danger  of  schism, 
What  self-interest  denominates  liberality  and 
charity,  is  really  nothing  but  indifference  or 
ignorance.  The  Church  being  the  Church  of 
God,  it  cannot  be  in  the  power  of  man  to  put 
ministers  into  it,  and  give  them  authority  to 
act.  The  rule  of  the  scriptures  is  therefore 
absolute,   that  no  man  taketh  this  honour  unto 

4  himself 
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himself  J  but  he  that  is  called  of  God;  which 
calling  must  be  visible,  because  that  of  Aaroh 
was  so,  who  is  the  pattern  in  the  scriptures. 
Ministers  in  the  Christian  Church  act  for  God 
to  the  people ;  which  they  cannot  do  without 
God's  Commission.  The  rule  and  its  reason 
are  both  plain  to  common  sense,  and  want  no 
explanation.  It  is  to  be  considered  farther,  that 
if  the  promises  of  God  are  made  to  his  Church, 
no  man  can  expect  to  obtain  them  by  joining 
himself  to  any  other  company  of  men,  after  his 
own  iancy.  The  ark  of  Noah  was  a  pattern 
and  pledge  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the 
persons  saved  in  it  were  saved  by  water,  as  we 
are  by  baptism;  so  the  Church  of  England 
undemands  it.  Now  let  us  only  ask  ourselves, 
what  became  of  those  who  were  out  of  the  ark  ? 
The  parallel  will  suggest  what  great  danger 
there  must  be  to  those  who  are  out  of  the 
CSiurch.  Thus  did  primitive  Christians  argue, 
and  unless  they  had  privileges  which  we 
have  lost,  we  must  argue  in  the  same  manner 
now.  If  not,  we  do  dishonour  to  the  grace  of 
God,  who  hath  mercifully  taken  us  into  the  ark 
of  his  Church,  and  our  indifference  will  do  no 
good :  nobody  will  be  gained  by  it ;  offences 
among  men  will  be  multiplied,  and  the  autho- 
X  4  rity 
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rity  of  God*s  religion  will  be  weakened :  for  if 
the  Church  nuiy  be  any  thing,  men  will  soon 
conclude  it  may  bp  nothing ;  and  who  will  not 
own,  if  his  eyes  ar^  open,  that  much  of  the 
relaxation  and  confiision  of  modern  times  hath 
j^risen  from  the  poor  low  ideas  which  some 
good  men    have   entertained  and  propagated 
upon  this  great  subject  ?-f-^Othprs,  who  have 
dared  to  argue  of  late  years  as  Christians  did  of 
old,  have  been  branded  with  the  name  of  high 
Churchmen^  and  very  deservedly;  for  wc  know 
of  no  other   true    Churchmen;    but  fa^tioo, 
seeking  rest  for  jtself,  can  find  none,  but  by 
inventing  names  and  distinctions  which  have  no 
sense  in  the  mouth  of  a  Christian  ;  they  are  all 
of  this  world,  and  calculated  to  serve  some  car- 
nal purpose.      Rebellion   in  the  State  comes 
forward  at  this  time  with  a  more  threatening 
aspect  toward  religion,  than  it  ever  yet  assumed 
amongst   mankind  ;    yet,    if  due    enquiry  be 
laiade,  the  same  near  alliance  will  still  be  disr 
covered  as  hath  always  subsisted  between  schism 
and  rebellion.     Wise  people  should  consider, 
that  whatever  examples  there  may  have  been  of 
piety,   learning,   wit,   or  wisdom,  joined  with 
schism,  they  can  never  prove  that  schism  is  no 
sin ;    np  ma|>  cai>  be  taken   as  an  authority 

against 
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kgainst  the  laws  of  God  ;  and  the  great  law  of 
charity  is  supreme  over  all.  It  is  not  kindness, 
but  meanness,  which  shows  respect  to  sin  in 
any  man ;  for  no  man's  person  can  render  sin 
respectable.  What  is  convenient  to  him,  if 
pernicious  in  itself  and  its  consequences,  ought 
to  be  detestable  to  us ;  and  if  offence  must  be 
given,  it  is  better  to  offend  man  than  God. — 
Tenderness  to  schism  may  be  a  fine  thing,  and 
pass  for  true  piety,  so  long  as  men  shall  judge 
one  another ;  but  when  God  shall  judge  us  all, 
it  must  give  an  account  of  itself  to  Him  who  is 
no  respecter  of  persons. 

REVELATION. 

The  light  of  the  Church  is  the  scripture ; 
but  from  man's  invention,  and  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  another  light  hath  arisen  among  us, 
and  is  now  in  its  meridian.  There  are  some 
who  would  retain  both,  supposing  them  to  be 
consistent ;  while  others,  knowing  they  are  not 
so,  make  use  of  the  one  against  the  other. 
The  first  offence  of  man  was  a  desire  of  wisdom 
independent  of  God  ;  but  in  the  things  of  God^ 
wc  must  be  all  taught  of  Gody  as  man  was  at 
first ;  and  till  we  are  so  taught,  we  must  sit  in 
darkness,  as  the  heathens  did,  from  the  time 

when 
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^hen  they  became  their  own  teachers.     Th# 
example  of  the  whole  heathen  world  yields  us  a 
demonstration  that  wisdom  in  religion  is  not 
natural  to  man ;  the  very  supposition  is  an  ab- 
surdity,   contrary  to  fact  and  reason;    for  if 
nature  cannot  keep  the  wisdom  of  religion  when 
it  hath  it,  who  will  expect  that  it  should  Qnd  k 
out  when  it  hath  it  not  ?   Besides,  the  eye  of 
man,  and  the  mind  of  man,  are  both  under 
like  circumstances.    The  eye  can  see,  and  the 
mind  can  understand ;   but  as  the  eye  cannot 
see  the  things  of  this  world  without  light,  so 
neither  can  the  mind  see  the  things  of  the 
other  world,    without    revelation.      It  is  dis- 
honourable to  God,  and  ungrateful,   to  look 
within  ourselves  for  another  rule,  when  he  hath 
given  us  one  from  himself;  and  by  admitting 
such  a  thing,  the  world  hath  been  self-deceived 
and  corrupted,  till  now  the  gospel  is  rejected, 
and  what  is  falsely  called  reason  (but  under  the 
present  use  of  it,  is  infatuation)  hath  taken  its 
place.     What  nature   hath  falsely  and  proudly 
claimed,  that  we  have  weakly  allowed  to  the 
deists ;  and  they  have  now  taken  full  advantage 
of  it.     This  evil  was  long  foreseen  ;  but  not  in 
all  its  magnitude,  till  it  lately  displayed  itself 
to  the  world.     O  fetal  day  for  England  !  when 

the 
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die  religion  of  nature,  and  tht  power  ofthepeo^ 
pUy  first  gained  admission  into  lecture-books; 
they  are  now  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken 
by  such  a  hand  as  mine.  Our  teachers,  re- 
puted by  some  to  be  most  wise  and  learned, 
nd  our  reforming  writers,  who  mean  well  to 
liieir  country,  and  think  they  see  all  the  dan- 
gers of  the  time,  leave  both  these  errors  in  full 
possession  of  the  schools.  What  shall  I  say  ? 
where  shall  I  find  such  words  as  will  be  heard  ? 
for  these  things  I  weep ;  mine  eye^  mine  eye, 
runneth  down  with  water*.  I  would  call  for 
some  to  join  me  in  the  alarm,  but  who  will 
loswer  ?  If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  where- 
nrith  shall  it  be  seasoned  }  If  the  teachers  want 
&>  be  taught,  wherewith  shall  we  teach  them  ? 
O  learned  Andrews ;  O  blessed  Kenn ;  O  holy 
Beveridge ;  O  wise  and  sagacious  Leslie ;  your' 
days  are  past !  If  I  had  cried  unto  you,  ye 
trould  have  listened  to  me  ;  ye  would  not  have 
disd^ned  to  enquire  whether  these  things  are 
so.  God  might  be  gracious,  and  preserv^e  our, 
candlestick  in  its  place,  for  the  sake  of  that 
light  which  he  gave  to  it :  but  can  it  be  ex- 
pected, that  he  will  preserve  this  false  light  of 

deism, 
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deism,  (for  the  religion  of  nature  certainly  is  no 
better)  which  the  enemy,  in  an  evil  hour,  hath 
established  in  the  place  of  it ;  while  the  watch- 
men were  asleep,  and  knew  not  whence  he 
acted,  nor  what  he  was  doing  ?  Every  real 
Christian  should  understand,  and  confess,  that 
we  are  dependent  upon  God  for  all  we  know  of 
reUgion  ;  and  never  admit  any  thing  for  a  prin- 
ciple but  what  is  certainly  and  clearly  taught  in 
holy  scripture. 

SPIRIT. 
Man  being  composed  of  soul  and  body,  all 
true  religion  has  a  part  for  both  ;  ^fign  visihle, 
and  spiritual  grace  invisible.  Baprism,  which  is 
a  washing  with  water,  is  effectual  to  wash  away 
sin,  only  as  it  is  a  washing  with  the  spirit.  In 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Bread  is 
the  sign  ;  but  it  is  the  Bread  of  Life  only,  as  it 
is  the  Body  of  Christ,  who  gave  it  to  us  with  this 
intention,  that  it  should  be  spirit  and  life  to  us. 
If  it  have  nothing  nutritive^  why  should  it  be 
expressed  by  food  ?  But  there  are  too  many 
amongst  us,  who,  professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  and  to  see  farther  than  others,  take  away 
from  us  all  the  inward  and  vital  part,  and  leave 
us  nothing  but  the  husks  of  religion.  All  the 
rest,  they  say,  is  a  deception,  of  which  rational 

men 
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men  sec  nothing.  But  I  say,  that  if  our  reli- 
gion be  any  thing,  it  is  a  communication,  re- 
stored and  kept  up  between  the  spirit  of  God 
and  the  spirit  of  men.  If  the  gospel  be  true  in 
its  promises,  something  is  now  done,  whereby 
man  becomes  possessed  of  that  eternal  life 
which  he  shall  never  lose  :  but  the  new  scheme 
of  formality  takes  all  this  away,  and  renders  it 
impossible.  To  talk  of  life  and  spirit  to  such  , 
men,  is,  in  their  estimation,  to  cant ;  but  in 
ours,  it  is  to  cast  pearls  before  swine,  who  tram- 
ple them  under  their  feet.  Spiritual  things  are 
^eal,  though  invisible.  God  is  not  seen ;  the 
soul  of  man  is  not  seen  ;  what  acts  upon  it 
is  not  seen ;  therefore  it  is  truly  said  of  us, 
that  we  walk  by  faithy  and  not  by  sight ;  so 
that  without  faith  we  see  nothing ;  we  know 
nothing  ;  we  receive  nothing  ;  we  are  nothing ; 
and  the  whole  gospel  is  no  better  than  a 
dream.  But  this  is  learning  ;  this  is  reason ; 
which  wisely  admitting  but  what  it  sees,  loses 
all  the  benefits  of  Christianity.  When  we  af- 
firm that  spiritual  t\{\ngs  are  real,  it  may  be  add- 
ed, that  nothing  else  is  so ;  the  whole  world, 
and  all  things  therein,  are  but  shadows  of  things 
eternal ;  and  like  a  shadow  shall  pass  away  when 
they  have  answered  a  temporary  purpose. 

OLD 
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OLD  TESTAMENT. 
Too  many  mistakes  are  current  amongst  ti8  in 
regard  to  the  Old  Testament ;  without  which, 
the  New  never  was  and  never  will  be  understood. 
Prom  the  beginning  of  the  world,  life  was  re- 
vealed to  man  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  pro- 
mised seed.    The  religion  which  God  gave, 
was  a  religion  of  expectation  ;  always  proposaog 
something  not  yet  to  be  seen,  but  to  be  believed', 
and  why  ?  because  without  Faith  it  is  inipessi- 
tie  to  please  him.    All  religion  without  this  is 
vain  ;  and,  as  the  Apostle  assures  us  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews,  ever  was.  For 
this,  our  father  Abraham  lived  as  a  stranger 
opon  earth,  looking  for  a  better  state,  and  a 
better  life.     On  this    account  only,    God  is 
called  his  God  now  he  is  dead,  and  though  dead 
he  still  liveth.     The  law,  which  came  after,  was 
added  to  this  faith,  not  to  destroy  it,  but  to 
preserve  it ;   by  severing,  securing,  and  as  it 
were  shutting  up,  the  people  of  God  from  the 
company  of  idolaters.     It  is  therefore  false  and 
dangerous  to  teach,  that  the  Old  Testament^ 
had  not  the  promise  of  life,  because  the  UviT 
had  it  not.     The  law  could  not  have  it ;  for 
the  promise  being  already  given  to  faith,  the 

law 
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Uw  could  neither  give  it  nor  take  it  away.  Yet 
the  law  answered  a  great  purpose ;  its  passpvers^ 
and  sacrifices^  and  baptisms^  had  so  near  a  re- 
lation to  the  gospel  in  sign  and  figure^  that  it 
was  a  schoolmaster  unto  Christ ;  and  its  elements 
were  so  plain,  that  children  might  understand 
the  design  of  them,  when  it  was  shown  how 
Christ  at  his  coming  had  fulfilled  them.  Faith 
has  been  the  religion  of  man,  and  the  trial  of 
roan,  ever  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  will  be 
to  the  end.  For  the  want  of  it,  the  Jews  fell 
into  a  blindness  of  heart,  which  the  conceit  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  the  lust  after  worldly  power 
never  fail  to  produce.  But  this  is  no  proof  that 
they  had  not  the  example  of  their  £Either  Abraham 
constandy  before  their  eyes;  which,  as  Jews, 
they  were  called  to  understand  and  follow. 

IDOLATRY. 

The  design  of  the  law,  as  I  said  before, 
and  as  divines  well  know,  was  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple of  God  separate  from  heathen  idolaters. 
The  reason  of  this  is  manifest,  and  the  rules 
for  keeping  up  the  separation  were  so  strict^ 
that  they  operate  on  the  Jews  to  this  very 
day;  who  still  hold  all  the  wisdom  of  ido- 
latry in  abomination.  But  that  has  not  been 
the  case  with  us  Christians  ;  we  have  not  been 
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so  zealous  and  careful  in  this  matter  as  we  ought 
to  have  been.  At  the  first  publication  of  the 
Gospel,  the  partition  between  Jew  and  Grentile 
was  broken  down  for. the  salvation  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  but  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation^ 
at  what  is  called  the  revival  of  learnings  it  was 
again  broken  down  in  another  manner,  for  the 
corruption  of  Christians  ;  when,  under  the  name 
of  learning,  a  flood  of  heathen  books  broke 
in  upon  the  Christian  world :  and  it  has  been 
the  pride  of  some  men's  hearts,  land  the  labour 
of  their  lives,  to  read  them  continually  and  in- 
discriminately. Greeks  and  Romans  were  cer- 
tainly masters  of  expression  and  composition, 
and  attained  in  a  high  degree  to  that  wisdom  of 
words  which  they  were  ever  seeking  after.  For 
this  wisdom  we  apply  to  them ;  but  we  take 
their  pride,  their  hcentiousness  of  sentiment, 
their  error  of  principle,  and  sometimes  even  the 
vilest  of  their  idolatry,  along  with  it.  From  the 
two  great  authors  of  antiquit}%  Homer  and 
Virgil,  sacred  with'  scholars,  pick  out  all  the 
idolatry,  and  lay  it  by  itself;  then  look  at  it, 
and  see  what  frightful,  what  abominable  stuff, 
what  absurd  blasphemy,  we  tolerate  and  swallow 
down,  for  the  sake  of  the  poetry  with  which  it 
is  dished  up ;  but,  alas !  the  charge  of  blas- 
phemy 
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phtiiiy  will  be  to  those  who   dare   to  speak 
against  it.      From  Heathens  we  have  sucked  in 
that  haughty  spirit  of  independence  which  dis^ 
dains  all  superiority.     In  scripture  it  is  called 
Belial  t  1^  it  loose,  and  it  will  soon  drive  the 
world  to  madness  and  ruin,  as  it  does  at  this 
time*     Show  me  an  angel  of  heaven>  who  has  a 
single  grain  of  this  spirit  in  his  composition,  and 
tlien  I  will  believe  there  may  be  some  good  in 
it.      From  Heathens  we  have  gathered  that 
fungus  of  literature,  that  doctrine  of  Bedlam, 
the  majesty  and  sovereignty  of   the  people. 
Had  it  not  been  for  them.  Christians  had  never 
been  so  weak  as  to  believe  that  the  visionary 
liberty  which  is  setting  the  world  on  fire,  is  the 
great  object  in  society,  the  blessing  of  human 
life.     From  them  we  learned,  that  no  nation^ 
with  a  King  over  them,  can  be  free,  though  it 
be  Solomon  or  Augustus ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  we  see  men  falling  under  a  multitude  of 
tjrrants,  all  bloody-minded,  all  thieves,  and  not 
one  of  them  responsible.     O  miraculous  infa- 
tuation !  Christians  can  never  be  so  foQlish,  but 
by  infection  from  Heathens.    And  how  is  the 
evil  to  be  corrected  ?  for  it  is  now  as  pro£uie  to 
scruple  heathen  books,  as  it  once  was  to  admit 
them.     If  a  man  speak  against  Heathens,  he 
VOL.  xiT,  Y  affronu 
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affironts  Christians ;  and  with  as  little  peril  he 
may  write  against  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Learning  is  now  a  very  difiercnt  thing 
ftom  wliat  it  was  formerly.  When  jdned  with 
good  principle  and  the  fear  of  God,  it  turned  a 
good  man  into  a  great  man ;  but  if  joined  with 
error  and  ungodliness,  as  is  now  too  frequendy 
the  case,  it  turns  a  scholar  into  a  rufHan ;  and 
of  two  men  who  are  both  equally  wicked,  he 
that  is  the  more  learned  (as  learning  is  now)  will 
be  the  more  noxious  animal  of  the  two.  I  loK 
Greek ;  I  admire  genius ;'  I  honour  science; 
but,  supposing  man  to  be  made  for  another 
world,  I  know  it  is  aboye  all  to  be  able  to  say, 
Lordy  I  am  not  high-minded :  for  life  is  short 
and  vain,  eternity  is  before  us,  God  is  tp  be  our 
judge.  If  our  learning  be  such  as  leads  m 
astray  from  God,  and  turn  an  irresistible  judge 
into  an  enemy — ^away  with  it  all ;  the  humble 
ploughman  who  says  bis  daily  prayers,  is  the 
more  useful  subject,  the  happier  nian^  and  will 
soon  be  the  greater. 

HUMAN  AUTHORITY. 
Tliough  all  human  authcMrity,    as  shch,  is 
dangerous,  and  often  fatal,  we  are  always  dis- 
posed to  frilow  it;  and  we  have  warning  of  this 

V.  :•     .  .in 
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In  the  Gospel ;  **  If  another  shall  come  in  his 
•*  &wn  nanie^  him  ye  will  receive.*^  The  reason 
of  this  docs  not  Ke  very  deep ;  we  give  honour 
with  the  hope  of  receiving  it ;  vanity  is  the 
passion  which  is  first  awake  in  man,  and  is 
seldom  at  rest  before  his  last  sleep.  When  we 
magnify  another,  we  are  providing  reputation  to 
ourselves;  for  if  the  world  allow  him  to  be 
great  for  what  he  thought,  it  will  allow  us  to  be 
so  likewise,  for  thinking  ad  he  did,  and  perhaps 
on  no  other  condition.  On  which  considera- 
tion, no  man  shows  real  humility  and  fortitude 
so  much,  as  when  he  dares  to  follow  an  au- 
thority which  the  world  does  not  follow.  Blessed 
is  he  (said  Christ)  that  shall  not  he  offended  in 
me ;  he  will  see  how  I  am  received  by  the 
world,  and  if  he  can  stand  that  trial,  he  is  a 
happy  man,  and  entitled  to  a  blessing.  Christ, 
though  the  light  of  the  world  to  those  that  have 
eyes,  was  attended  with  no  glare,  to  invite  and 
attract  admiration  ;  but  if  the  world  put  a  book 
into  jrour  hand,  you  are  apprized  in  the  first 
place,  how  great  the  author  was  in  understand- 
ing, what  a  miracle  of  abilities,  and  how  uni- 
versally accepted  and  esteemed  !  Oh,  what  a 
irigorous  thind  !  when  the  meaning  perhaps  is 
ftot  whether  he  is  wrong  or  right,  but  that  he  is 
Y  2  a  learned 
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a  learned  manufacturer  of  his  opinions.  He 
tiorks  up  his  stuff  well,  but  it  is  good  for 
nothing ;  and  if  the  mischief  be  greats  it  is 
chiefly  because  we  do  not  begin  with  God,  who 
will  never  deceive  us.  I  am  the  more  earnest 
in  this  matter,  because  the  age  abounds  with 
aftected  declamations  against  human  authority ; 
whereas  there  never  was  a  time  when  men  so 
meanly  submitted  their  understandings  to  be 
led  away  by  one  another.  When  opinion  takes 
us  captive,  we  think  our  chains  honourable,  and 
attempt  not  to  recover  the  liberty  wherewith 
God  hath  made  us  free  from  one  another.  It  is 
an  honour  to  submit  our  faculties  to  God,  who 
gave  them  ;  but  it  is  base  and  servile  to  submit 
to  the  usurpations  of  man,  in  things  pertaining 
to  God.  There  is  no  remedy,  but  in  taking  hi 
word,  and  depending  upon  his  truth;  after 
which,  all  other  truth,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary 
or  useful,  shall  be  added. 

We  have  allowed  so  much  to  human  philo- 
sophy, that  it  is  too  commonly  known  against 
our  preachers,  and  factiously  objected  to  them, 
that  they  neglect  tlve  Gospel,  and  take  what 
they  call  good  natural  religion  into  the  pulpit 
This  is  justly  thought  to  be  a  great  and  crying 
abuse;  in  consequence  of  which  gospel-preachers 
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arise  and  abound,  who  have  no  authority  to 
teach  the  people.      One  reformation  without 
authority  soon  begets  another  of  the  same  sort : 
confusion  thickens  ;  and  of  spiritual,  as  well  as 
of  political  anarchy,  we  all  know  the  end ;  wie 
know  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth. 
One  corruption,  once  admitted,  soon  increases 
to  more,  till  all  is  lost.     We  preach  wrong : 
that  error  is  corrected  by  another  ;  by  a  refor- 
mation founded  in  disobedience ;  that  turns  to 
schism  ;  and  in  schism,  they  that  are  wise  ivitJi- 
out  the  Church,  will  soon  be  wise  against  it ; 
this  leads  to  heresy,  and  that  to  infidelity ;  a 
dreadful  progress ;  but  it  hath  been  verified  a 
thousand  times.     Whence  comes  all  this  ?  what 
is  the  root  of  all  ?  how  are  our  preachers  formed 
and  educated  ?    Look  at  Bishop  Warburton's 
directions  for  the  studies  of  a  young  Clergy- 
rnan  ;  his  first  book  is  Locke  on  Human  Under- 
standing :  you  need  look  no  farther,  for  if  he 
begin  here,  we  know  what  road  he  will  pursue. 
When  I  speak  of  Mr.  Locke,  I  speak  not  of 
the  man,  but  of  his  principled.     God  will  mea- 
sure no  man  by  his  powers,  but  by  his  applica- 
tion of  them.     We  must  allow  that  he  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  talents,  and  wise  in  his  ge- 
pcration  ;  but  so  much  the  worse,  if  his  founda- 
Y  3  tions. 
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tions  were  false,  and  his  schemeB  dangerous. 
We  must  also  allow  that  the  world  is  gone  after 
him  :  worse  still,  for  they  are  a  large  body ; 
and  if  they  are  out  of  the  way,  great  must  be 
the  power  to'fetch  them  back  again  ?  We  may 
add,  which  is  worst  of  all,  that  he  was  the 
oracle  to  those  who  began  and  conducted  the 
American  Rebellion  ;  which  led  to  the  French 
Revolution  ;  which  will  lead  (if  God  permit)  to 
the  total  overthrow  of  Religion  and  Grovernment 
in  this  kingdom,  perhaps  in  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  ;  and  all  this  from  Mr,  Locke  ;  the 
prime  &vourite,  and  grand  instrument,  with 
that  mischievous  infidel  Voltaire  ;  who  knew 
what  he  was  about,  when  he  came  forward  to 
destroy  Christianity,  as  he  had  threatened,  with 
Mr.  Locke  in  his  hand  ;  and  it  has  answered 
his  purpose  :  after  which,  let  any  person  judge, 
whether  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Locke  will  prepare 
any  young  man  for  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and 
they  furnish  a  plain  and  certain  rule  to  our  judg- 
ment ;  the  same  with  that  of  the  gospel.  By 
their  fruits  yes  hail  knaw  them. 

I  may  be  thought  to  have  said  too  much,  and 
gone  too  far,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  gone 
£ur  enough.    This  is  not  a  time  to  trifle ;  we 
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are  not  to  tremble  at  small  dangecs,  wfaen  evils 
of  the  first  magnitude  «re  ready  to  fall  upon  us. 
I  would  not  rudely  conclude  any  notion  to  be 
fedse,  because  it  is  popular ;  but  popularity  ivith 
me  is  no  recommendation,  when  I  consider 
what  absurdities  have  been  propagated  by  learned 
men,  and  swallowed  by  the  populace  in  tiie 
Church  of  Rome.  But  this  I  know^  withal,  that 
he  who  ^hts  popularity,  must  never  expect  to 
foe  popular :  a  great  misfortune  to  some  men, 
but  a  very  small  one  to  others.  I  learned  very 
early  in  life,  that  if  any  one  would  go  through 
the  world  with  peace  to  his  mind,  and  ad- 
Tantage  to  his  fortune,  he  must  Ae^r,  and 
see,  and  say  nothing;  but  I  learned  aftci'- 
wards,  that  the  truth  of  God  is  worth  all  the 
world ;  and  in  this  persuasion,  as  I  have  long 
lived,  so  now  I  hope  to  die  ;  leaving  be^ 
hind  me  this  paper,  as  a  witness  that  there  w^s 
one  man,  of  little  note,  and  of  no  ambition, 
who,  having  his  eyes  opened  to  see  some  great 
errors  of  the  time,  with  the  power  they  have 
obtained  over  the  judgments  of  learned  men  ; 
and  knowing  their  tendency  to  alienate  us  farther 
from  God,  and  involve  us  in  that  total  corrup- 
tion which  must  bring  divine  judgment  upon 
us,  could  not  refrain  from  warning  his  brethren, 
Y  4  'that 
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that  they  consider  in  time  (if  time  be  still  left  to 
us)  how  iaSy  and  in  what  respect,  they  are  de- 
parted from  the  faith  and  truth  of  the  Church 
x>f  £ngland,  as  it  was  at  the  Reformation :  how 
£ir  they  have  been  seduced  by  novel  schemes, 
which  have  no  foundation  but  in  men's  heads ; 
how  far  they  have  been  carried  down  the  stream 
by  the  current  opinions  of  the  time,  and  the 
influence  of  fashion,  which  few  minds  are  able 
to  withstand.    We  are  told  that  things  ntiay  be 
highly  esteemed  among  nun^  and  yet  be  ahtmuna- 
iim  in  the  sight  of  God.    What  are  these  things  ? 
where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  and  how  are  they 
•to  be  detected  ?  not  by  scholastic  subtilties,  but 
.by  this  easy  rule  before-mentioned,  and  ever  to 
be  remembered  ;  in  the  application  of  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  err,  by  their  fruits  ye 
SHALi,  KNOW  THEM.     One  naked  strait  line  from 
Heaven  will  detect  all  the  numberless  crooked 
lines  of  earthly  wisdom,  with  all  their  flourishes 
and  decorations  about  them. 

Let  every  word  I  have  said  be  put  to  this 
test ;  it  is  all  the  allowance  I  ask  or  desire  ;  but 
from  the  world  I  will  never  take  the  rule  of  my 
judgment :  I  will  take  it  only  from  God,  who 
is  the  judge  of  all.  Knowing  the  danger  of 
human  authority,  and  the  rashness  of  human 
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speculation^  I  will  depend  no  more  on  any  phi- 
losopher^ however  great  and  celebrated^  than 
upon  the  poor  fallen  Pope  of  Rome  :  if  he  do 
not  depend  upon  God,  I  will  not  depend  upon 
him:  and  if  the  world,  for  so  doing,  should 
shut  me  out  from  its  mercy,  Grod,  I  trust,  will 
receive  me  to  his,  through  Jesus  Christ :  in 
whose  name,  and  for  whose  sake,  I  subscribe 
myself,  with  duty  and  afTection. 

ji  Friend  and  ServanS  to  the 
Church  of  England. 


THOUGHTS 
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THOUGHTS 


ON 


A   CHURCH   ORGAN. 


X  HE  structure  of  this  instrument  is  not  un* 
like  that  of  my  bodily  fraine^  with  its  different 
powers  and  faculties — the  marvellous  work  of 
God,  who  buildeth  all  things.  The  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed  were  taken  from  the 
earth  ;  when  the  work  was  complete,  it  left  the 
world  and  was  brought  hither  to  be  dedicated 
as  long  as  it  lasts  to  the  service  of  God.  And 
here  it  remains  abstracted  from  all  earthly  con- 
cerns, and  inclosed  within  the  walls  of  this  sa- 
cred building ;  it  keeps  company  with  none 
but  those  who  come  to  worship  God,  together 
with  the  departed,  who  in  the  days  of  their 
flesh  did  the  same,  and  never  refuses  to  join  in 
the  sound  of  his  praise,  cither  by  day  or  night. 
But  yet  of  itself  it  is  a  machine  dead  and  si- 
lent, incapable  of  acting,  till  it  be  first  acted 
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ilpoii>  for  It  hathnovoice^  unless  the  air  sap# 
pUes  it  with  breath,  of  which  mea  hear  the 
sound,  but  see  not  whence  it  comeih,  or  wfai« 
-ther  it  gocth.— Such,  oh  my  Soul,  is  every 
one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.  God  hath  taken 
thee  out  of  the  world,  and  given  thee  a  place 
in  his  holy  Catholic  Church;  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  whose  walls  are  called  Salvation,  and 
his  gates  Praise.  This  oigan  by  its  situation  is 
become  Christian^  it  might  have  been  appro- 
priated like  many  others  to  a  prafioie  use;  it 
might  have  been  fixed  in  aome  garden  of  plea«> 
aure,  to  bear  its  part  in  nigfady  songa  of  praise  . 
to  the  God  of  this  world — and  it  might  have 
been  thy  lot,  but  for  6od*s  grace,  to  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  sinners,  devoted  to  the 
pleasures  of  this  world,  the  paralyse  of  fools^ 
where  thou  wouldst  have 'yielded  all  thy  mem^ 
foers  servants  of  iniquity ;  and  nought  but  filthy 
communication  would  have  proceeded  out  df 
thy  mouth. — ^There  is  not  a  pipe  of  this  wgan 
that  spends  its  breath  in  boasting  of  its  prii^ 
leges ;  it  came  not  hither  of  itself,  neither  doth 
the  organ  sanctify  the  Temple,  but  the  Tem- 
ple sanctifieth  that.  Do  thou  practise  the  like 
humility ;  for  it  is  no  honour  to  the  Church  o{ 
Christ,  that  diou  hast  taken  up  a  place  in  iti 
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thou  earnest  not  hither  of  thyself^  it  was  the 
grace  of  God  that  brought  thee  to  this  pkce 
and  state  of  salvation,  and  all  the  honour  thou 
hast  is  borrowed  from  the  Lord's  mystical  body, 
whereof  thou  art  a  member  :  in  this  station,  be 
not  useless  to  him  who  hath  chosen  diee  as  an 
instrument  fitted  for  his  service.— The  pattern 
thou  see3t  here  before  thee  is  always  prepared  (o 
answer  when  the  master  touches  it. — ^Oh,  mayst 
thou  be  as  ready  to  join  at  all  times  with  the 
great  congregation  in  uttering  the  voice  of 
Blessing  and  Honour,  and  Glory,  and  Pbwer 
unto  the  Lamb  that  hath  redeemed  thee  from 
the  world  by  his  own  blood.  When  thy  Master 
calls  upon  thee,  be  it  in  the  evening,  in  the 
morning,  at  noon-day,  or  at  midnight,  do  thou 
answer,  "  Oh  God  my  heart  is  ready,  my  heart 
^^  is  ready,  I  will  sing  and  give  praise  with  the 
**  best  member  that  I  have.  Awake  up  my 
"  glory,  awake  lute  and  harp  ;  I  myself  will 
"  dwake  right  early." — But  the  organ  sounds 
not,  till  the  wind  communicates  a  voice  to  it-.- 
"  Every  thing  that  hath  breath  may  praise  the 
"  Lord" — nothing  that  is  without  breath  can 
do  it. — ^Yet  such  is  the  organ  of  man's  body. — 
An  instrument  dumb  and  lifeless,  till  God  that 
formed  it  breathes  into  it  the  breath  of  life 

Look 
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Look  down^  therefore,  O  Lord,  widi  compas* 
sion  upon  the  emptiness  of  my  nature. — 

Come  Holy  Ghost,  eternal  Qod 
Proceeding  from  above, 
Both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
The  God  of  Peace  and  love  ! 

According  to  thy  promise  made 
Thou  givest  speech  with  grace, 
Tho'  thro'  thy  help,  the  praise  of  God 
May  sound  in  every  place. 

Thus  prepared,  assisted,  and  fixed  in  the 
Church  of  the  Uving  God,  O  my  soul,  it  is 
good  for  thee  to  be  here  ;  and  mayst  thou  go 
out  no  more  for  any  profane  purposes.  The  way 
to  keep  thy  place  is  to  preserve  thy  use,  to  be 
serviceable  in  returning  to.  God  the  praises  he 
put  into  thy  mouth,  and  leading  others  forward 
to  do  the  same.  Thou  must  be  content  to  do 
this  by  intervals,  with  the  church  below,  till 
thy  voice  shall  sound  in  that  other  congrega- 
tion^ where  they  rest  not  day  or  night. 

It  is  but  too  notorious,  that  in  many  (not  to 
say  most)  congregations,  the  time  of  the  vo- 
luntary is  a  time  of  trifling  chat  and  dissipation. 
It  is  to  be  wished  that  organists  would  ahva}>' 
play  such  short  and  solemn  pieces  of  music  as 
might  gain  some  attention.     But  where  this  is 

not 
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not  the  case  (and  where  persons  have  not  much 
taste  for  music)  perhaps  it  might  tend  to  Idiidle 
some  serious  reflections  in  the  mind,  if  these 
few  thoughts  were  transcribed  upon  a  blank 
leaf  in  our  Common  Prayer  Book ;  and  so  sub- 
jected to  our  sight  and  consideration  during  the 
time^that  the  organ  is  playing,  which  surely  is 
most  unseemly  to  employ  in  idle  conveFsation. 
— ^*  What !  have  ye  not  houses  to  cat  and  to 
*'  drink  in'* — to  talk  of  your  politics  and  your 
news — '^  that  ye  thus  profiuie  the  temple  of  the 
**  living  God.**  The  least  share  of  reflectioa 
would  be  sufficient  to  remedy  this  evil,  while 
wc  desire  it  to  be  observed,  'that  indecent 
and  irreverent  behaviour  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  is  always  a  sign  of  a  deficiency  in  good 
tense,  good  breeding,  and  religion. 


THB 
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THE 

TRUE   CHRISTIAN. 

I  am  the  Vine,  Ye  are  the  branches.     Matt.  15.  5. 
JBjf  their  Fruits  Ye  shall  know  them.    Matt.  7.  20. 


W  HEN  the  way  of  truth  is  evil  spoken  of, 
and  mankind  follow  their  own  lusts,  forsaking 
both  the  doctrine  and  fellowship  of  the  Apotles 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  must  needs  be  difficulty 
amidst  the  variety  of  opinions  and  opposite  per- 
suasions of  men^  all  of  whom  are  called  by  tbo 
common  name  of  Christians^  to  distinguish  good 
from  evil,  and  truth  from  falsehood.  The  safest 
course  that  can  be  taken,  is  to  trust  neither  to 
the  word  nor  to  the  example  of  any  man  living, 
but  to  look  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher 
of  our  faith ;  who,  while  men  are  changing 
with  every  blast,  is  the  same  yesterday^  fo  day^ 
and  for  ever.  The  scripture  hanng  plainly  told 
us  what  the  Master  is,  we  may  thence  learn 
whatthaJw/>/^QUght  to  be,  and  collect  the 
qualificatioas  of  the  true  Christian  from  the 

character 
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character  and  offices 
Christ, 

1  Whom  as  God  the  Chris, 
dan  is  to  ivorshif  and  ser*v€» 
Compare  2  Cor.  ;•  199  with 
Luke  4.  8. 

2  As  He  is  the  true 
LiGHTi  the  Christian  is  to 
derive  all  spiritual  nvisdom 
and  tmderstanding  from  him : 
to  see  God  and  the  things  of 
eternity  by  his  light,  as  the 
things  of  this  world  are  seen 
by  the  light  of  tlie  suHf  which 
is  an  image  of  him*  John  9. 
5  and  39.  Isa.  42*  6,  7  ;  and 
^^,  5.  Psal.  36.  9.  Mai.  4« 
2.  Rev.  5.  1 8. 

3  As  He  is  a  MasteRi 
the  Christian  is  to  sit  at  his 
feety  and  bear  his  Word ;  con. 
suiting  that  word  upon  all 
the  subjects  it  has  treated  of, 
and  abiding  peaceably  by  all 
its  detenninations.  Matt.  23. 
10.  Col.  2.  3* 

4  As  He  is  a  Builder  aYid 
*Bn  Husbandman,  the  Chris. 

tian,  according  to  the  institu. 
tbns  of  Christ,  is  to  be  builds 


of   his    Saviour    Jesus 

1  Hereby  the  Christian  is 
distinguished  from  the  Arian 
and  the  S9ciniax;  from  f»- 
dt*vottt  believen;  and  from 
idolaten  of  all  denominations. 

2  Here  the  Chrisiian  dif. 
fers  from  the  philosophical 
tribe  of  DeitU^  who  discoTcr 
a  pretended  law  by  the  Light 
of  reann^  and  call  it  the  Rt^ 
I'tgton  of  Nature^  whieh  is  the 
Gospel  of  the  uatmrai  Mmt; 
for  whose  character  see  i  Cor. 
2.  14.  Job  xi«  12.  Jer.  lo* 


3  By  this  he  is  distinguish^ 
ed  from  Heretics  of  all  deno^ 
minations ;  and  his  doctrines 
are  distinct  from  ima^lna* 
ilotfs,  and  every  hl^  thing 
that  exaheth  tUelf  against 
the  knwilege  •fG^d^  emdthe 
obedience  of  Christ.  2  Cor# 
10*  5« 

4  In  this  he  diflen  from 
the  Enthusiast  and  the 
Schismatic,  who  are  for  re* 
ceiving  the  divincgiice  with. 

out 
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Hi  and  planted  by  him  into 
his  Church,  which  is  his 
HoMu  and  his  Vineyard.  Heb. 
3,3,  &c.  J  Tim.  3.  15.  I 
Cor.  3.  9.  PsaL9a.  i3.Rom. 
6.4,5. 

5  As  he  is  the  High 
P&iKST  and  BisHor  of  Sonis, 
the  Christian  is  to  partake  of 
his  Sacrifice  ;  to  rely  on  his 
httercessiM  and  atd/itmenf; 
and  to  obey  those  who  are 
put  in  authority  under  him. 
Heb.  4*  14.  I  Pet.  2.  25. 
Ephe.- 1.  7.  Heb.  13.  17. 

6  As  He  is  a  Bridigroom, 
the  Christian  is  to  give  him 
his  affections  John  3.  29,  and 
14.  23.  Kphe.  6.  24. 


7  As  He  is  a  Kiwc,  the 
Christian  must  submit  to  his 
authority,  and  acknowlege  it 
in  the  persons  of  all  earthly 
kings  his  representatives. 
Prov.  8.  15.  John  18.  37. 
Dan.  2.  21,.  I  Pet.  2.  17. 
Col.  2.  10.  Rom.  13.  J. 
Tit.  3.  I. 

TOL*  XII. 


out  those  meant  of  grace 
which  God  hath  appointed, 
who  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  save  mankind  in  bit  own 
*waj.  I  Cor.  14.  ^i,  and  35. 

5  By  this  the  Christian  is 
distinguished  from  those  who 
forsake  the  Holj Commumion\ 
from  the  Socinian,  who  denies 
the  Christian  redemption ; 
and  from  those  who  perish  in 
the  gaimtajing  of  Korab* 
Jude  II. 

6  This  distinguishes  him 
from  the  carnal  believer,  who 
botdetb  tbe  truib  in  snu 
rigbteomtnessy  and  giveth  his 
affections  to  the  Worldy  the 
Fleibf  and  the  Devil^  which 
he  renounced  at  his  haptism* 
Rom.  I.  18. 

7  Here  the  Christian  difl 
fers  from  those  who  hold  it 
lawful  to  depose  kings,  by 
virtue  either  of  the  Pope*%  or 
the  People's  power:  from 
Uiose  who  are  traitors,  beadj 
And  bigbminded :  who  while 
they  plead  for  rebellion  under 
the  name  of  liberty,  are  the 
servants  of  corruption,  and 
*  obnoxious 
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8  As  he  is  an  Example  er 

pattern,  the  Christian   is  to 

follow   his  steps,  by    doing 

g§oJ  to  the  souls  and  bodies 

of  men ;  maintaining  a  spirit 

of  Zeal  for  the  Home  of  God^ 

his  truths  and  his  Religion  \ 

and  patient  suffering  of  con- 
tempt, reproach,  and  perse- 
cution, for  righteousness  sake. 
I  Pet.  2.  21.  John  13.  15. 
Acts  10.  38.  Matt.  21.  12. 
John  18.  1 7.  and  7. 7.  i  Pet. 
3.  2?.  Matt.  5.  10,  &c.  I 
Pet.  2.  i"^,  &c.  and  chap.  4. 
12,  &c. 

Such  was  the  Christianity  of  Apostles  and 
Martyrs  :  and  he  who  hath  thus  leatned  Christy 
is  a  CHRISTIAN,  not  in  word  only  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth. 

BLESSED  is  Hsj  whosoever  shall  not  i^ 
OFFENDED  in  ME.    Matt.  11.6. 


obnoxious  to  the  penalty  of 
damnation.    Matt.    l6.    52. 

1  Pet.  2.  ie>  &c.  to  rer.  20. 

2  Tim.  3.  4.  Rom.  13.  2. 
8  His  practices  in.  these  re. 

spects  distinguish  him  from 

all  those  who  are  tomfirwud  to 

this  tworld;  from  the  friends 

of  lukewarmness  and  lattito- 

dinarianism ;  from  the  drowsjr 

and  the  indifierent  ;  the  co> 

Tetous,   the  impatient,    the 

proud,  and  the  uninercifiil. 

John  8.  23.  Luke  23.   12. 

Acts  18.   17.  Rev.  3.   16. 

Gal.    I.   10.  James  2.   15. 

Luke  x6.  14.  I  Cor.6.9,&c. 
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LETTERS 


TO 


A     PREDESTINARIAN, 


LETTER   I. 

MT   GOOD   BROTHER^ 

X  FIND  that  you  are  one  of  the  Predesti- 
narians  of  these  latter  days.  You  are  assured 
of  your  own  salvation,  and  look  with  pity  on 
us  poor^  imlearned,  Christians,  who  are  left 
behind,  and  dare  not  think  so  highly  of  our- 
selves as  you  do.  We  take  the  whole  word  of 
God,  as  the  nde  of  our  faith  and  obedience : 
you  take  ^fart  of  it ;  and  that  part  you  inter- 
pret, in  such  a  way  of  your  own,  as  to  endan- 
ger all  the  rest.  We  are  taught,  as  plainly  as 
words  can  teach  us^  to  make  our  calling  and 
election  sure.  But  why  should  we  do  so,  if  our 
election,  like  your*s,  is  sure  already  ?  If  you 
can  once  bring  yourself  to  think  that  you  standi 

z  3  you 
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you  are  safe ;  whereas  the  Apostle  lets  mc 
know,  that  I  am,  from  that  moment,  in  dan- 
ger ;  and  accordingly  bids  me  fake  heed  lest  I 
fall.  But  no  sins  can  make  jrew  fall ;  because 
God  is  so  partial,  that,  in  favour  to  you  and 
some  others,  he  distinguishes  between  the  siii 
and  the  sinner,  and  sees  not  the  one  for  the  sake 
of  the  other  :  whereas  I  am  told,  that  the  soul 
that  sinneth^  it  shall  die ;  and  that  there  is  tri- 
hulailon  and  anguish  u^on  every  soul  of  man  that 
doeth  evily  withtnit  distinction  of  persons.  How 
strange  is  it,  that  you  and  I  should  find  in  the 
same  scripture  two  such  different  religions! 
What  will  unbelievers  say  ?  Will  they  not  say, 
that  we  are  both  mad  ?  I  am  as  well  assured 
that  I  shall  be  saved  as  you  are ;  but  I  am  not 
assured  on  your  principles.  You  will  be  saved 
in  preference  to  others :  I  humbly  hope  to  be 
^ved  even  as  others^  }  am  no  where  taught  in 
the  Scripture,  nor  have  I  any  private  revelation 
of  it,  that  my  Christian  baptism  gave  .me  any 
privilege,  which  baptism  does  not  give  to  other 
Christians.  I  am  assured,  and  I  believe  it,  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  whereas,  with 
you,  he  is  nothing  else.  So  the  Jews  thought ; 
and  that  they  themselves  were  the  persons  re- 
spected.    As  such,  they  justified  themselves, 

and 
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and  despised  all  others,  as  sinners  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  which  opinion  led  them  to  their  ruin,  I 
never  met  with  any  persuasion  which  comes 
nearer  to  theirs  than  your's  doth.  But  here  you 
will  say,  you  are  no  Jew.  The  Jews  hated 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  you  love  him.  And  I  be- 
lieve what  you  say.  But  do  you  love  him  m 
sincerity  ?  Have  you  no  reserves  ?  Perhaps 
you  have  neither  seen  nor  heard,  and  will  not 
believe  me,  but  will  rather  be  angry  with  me, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  the  contempt,  which  was 
formerly  shown  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
now  shown  to  his  Churchy  which  is  his  body  ; 
imd  that,  as  his  own  death  was  the  beginning 
of  Christianity,  so  the  death  of  his  Church 
will  be  the  end  of  it.  When  I  speak  of  his 
Church,  I  mean  that  ark  which  is  now  on  the 
waves  of  this  troublesome  world,  towards  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness ;  I  mean  that  Church  in  the  wil- 
demess  which  is  now  travelling  to  the  Land  of 
Promise  ;  containing  many  enemies  within  the 
camp,  and  having  many  more  without,  who  are 
all  waiting  for  its  destruction,  and  boasting  that 
it  is  near  at  hand. 

Your  way  of  proving  your  election  is  also 
very  weak,  and  will  bear  no  examination.     For 

z  4  ,  what 
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what  testimony  have  I  but  your  own  word; 
while  your  works  (as  we  ignorant  people  under- 
stand them)  speak  a  very  different  language  ? 
But  you  add,  that  it  must  be  true  because  you 
feel  it :  and  you  say  this  ought  to  suffice.     But 
it  will  not  suffice  ;  for  it  is  the  very  witness 
which  I  am  warned  not  to  take  ;  because,  as  it 
comes  from  yourself  J  it  is  not  true  ;  (see  John 
y.  8).  and  it  opens  a  door  to  all  manner  of  im- 
posture and  delusion.      For  if  I  am  to  believe 
what  one  mdiH  says  of  himself  why  am  I  not  to 
believe  another  ?  Some  better  rule,  therefore, 
is  wanting  ;  and  our  Saviour  himself  tells  me, 
that  there  must  be  a  second  witness^  and  that 
this  must  be  the  witness  of  God,  in  some  shape 
or  other  :  unless,  therefore,  a  man  can  produce 
it,  I  am  not  bound  to  believe  him.     I  shall  still 
think,  that  the  man,  who  is  his  own  witness,  is 
a  false  man,  whether  I  can  detect  him  or  not. 
Here,  neighbour,  I   have   got  you  upon  new 
ground,  which,  perhaps,  you  never  saw  before. 
But  study  your  Bible  better  than  you  have  done, 
and  you  will  find  that  I  am  right,  and  that  there 
is  more  error,  and  more  sorts  of  error  (in  the 
world)  than  you  have  hitherto  been  aware  of. 

You  and  your  companions  think  that  the 
Gospel  is  in  a  very  flourishing  state  :  but  I  sec 

and 
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atad  lament  the  contrary.  I  see  much  evil  under 
the  name  and  appearance  of  good.  You  think 
the  age  of  imposture  is  past ;  and  that  Satan 
has  laid  aside  his  old  devices.  You  see  him 
with  his  robe  of  light  on — I  see  the  wolf  strip : 
and  whatever  shape  he  may  assume  to  deceive 
the  ignorant,  I  pray  daily  and  earnestly  that  the 
Hock  of  Christ  may  be  defended  from  him. 

One  more  important  question  I  must  ask  you. 
If,  by  your  election,  you  mean  that  your  final 
salvation  is  determined ;  how  then  is  God  to 
judge  the  world  ?  Are  you  to  judge  first,  and  is 
God  to  judge  afterwards  ?  Suppose  that  he  and 
you  should  judge  by  two  different  rules  ;  where 
are  you  then  ?  Suppose  you  should  put  evil  for 
good  ;  (which  has  been  a  common  mistake  in 
all  ages)  will  God  follow  your  example  ?  We 
are,  therefore,  bid  to  judge  nothing  before  the 
timi;  till  God,  who  alone  is  fit  to  judge,  shall 
hring^to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness  :  then 
shall  strange  things  appear,  now  totally  unex- 
pected and  unknown.  Then  the  applauses  of 
a  mistaken  world,  and  of  a  man's  own  false 
heart  shall  signify  nothing.  No  praise  shall  be 
be  lasting,  but  that  which  comet h  only  from 
God. 

I  have  now  given  you,  with  that  truth  and 

friendship, 
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fiiendship,  which  you  may  expect  from  a  bn>- 
ther^  my  three  grand  objections  against  your 
new  law  of  Predestination.  I  do  not,  I  cannot, 
receive  it.  First,  because  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons :  secondly,  because  no  man  can  be 
admitted  as  his  own  witness  :  and'thirdly,  be- 
cause God  shall  judge  every  man  according  to 
his  works.  These  objections  are  so  short  and 
plam,  that  you  must  understand  them.  You 
jcannot  plead  ignorance.  Can  you  answer  them  ? 
Jf  you  cannot,  you  shoidd  4:ease  to  prevent  the 
right  ways  of  the  Lord;  you  should  come  down 
from  your  high  thoughts,  and  serve  God  with 
me,  in  the  good  old  humble  way  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  which  will  never  mislead  you: 
and  may  God  direct  us  both  in  the  same,  for 
the  alone  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  So 
shall  we  be  able  to  stand  in  the  evil  day.  In 
which  prayer  I  hope  you  will  join  with  your 
feiithful  brother  and  humble  servant, 

PHILALETHES. 
Jan.  1,  1800. 


LETTE 


(  w  ) 


LETTER  H, 


GOOD  BROTBBE, 

XF  you  can  hear  me  ivith  patience,  I  have 
^something  farther  to  communicate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  former  letter,  which  it  may  be  use- 
ful for  you  to  know^  Old  spiritual  dirines  for- 
merly taught  Christians  how  they  might  know 
whether  they  were  of  the  number  of  God*^ 
elect,  by  the  signs  which  attend  the  true  chil- 
dren of  God ;  which  signs  were  genuine  and 
unexceptionable ;  but  would  take  up  more 
room  than  this  letter  will  allow.  But  let  me 
lell  you.  Brother,  I  had  much  rather  see  the 
signs  without  the  doctrine,  than  the  doctrine 
without  the  signs ;  for  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation, on  which  you  lay  as  much  stress  as  if 
it  were  the  one  thing  necessary  to  salvation,  was 
never  heard  of  in  the  Church  till  Christians 
amused  themselves  wjth  raising  perplexing  ques- 
tions out  of  the  scriptures,  and  disputed  about 
nuny  things  to  no  profit ;  but  it  made  no  great 

noise 
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noise  till  after  the  Reformation  ;  when  Christians 
disputed  about  every    thing;    and,  after  all. 
Christians    may    certainly    be  saved  without 
troubling  themselves  about  it.    The  scriptures, 
which  Timothy  had  known  from  a  child,  were 
able  to  make  him  wise  tmto  salvation  ;  but  the 
difficult  passages,  from  which  your  doctrine  is 
drawn,    was   written  long  after.     The   secret 
counsels  of  God  were  revealed  to  St.  Paul,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  reconciling  the  Jews  to  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles,  which  they  could  never 
bear  to  hear  of;  nor  could  the  Apostles  them- 
selves believe  it,  till  they  were  compelled  by 
the  case  of  Cornelius  and  his  fellow-converts. 
It  makes  no  part  of  our  Saviour's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  which  comprehends  a  perfect  rule 
of  the  Chrisrian  life  ;  nor  has  it  a  place  in  the 
creed  ;  so  that  we  may  certainly  affirm,  it  is  no 
article  of  faith.     The  Aposdes  taught  it  not  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  they  made  some 
thousands  of  new  Christians.     When  the  peo- 
ple asked  them,  "  What  they  should  do  ?'*  they 
answered,    "  Repent,   and   be  baptized,  every 
"  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus   Christ, 
*^  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
«  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."     The  truth  is, 
the  Jews,  to  whom  they,  addressed  themselves, 
4  were 
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were  too  much  filled  up  with  the  opinion  of 
tiiieir  own  election  already.  It  was  the  beam 
which  they  should  have  cast  out  of  their  own 
eye^  but  would  not  let  Christians  beware  of 
their  mistake. 

TeU  me,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  predes- 
tination should  be  so  necessary  mvoy  which  was 
then  so  dangerous  ?  It  wanted  rather  to  be 
preached  down,  than  to  be  taught  as  necessary 
to  salvation.  This  convinces  me  there  must 
be  with  you,  who  so  strongly  recommend  it, 
9ome  fundamental  mistake;  whether  we  can 
point  it  out  or  not.  It  is  to  be  feared,  you  im- 
pute to  individuals  that  election  spoken  of  in 
scripture,  which  is  meant  of  people,  nations.  Or 
churches.  As  see  the  following  texts  :  1  Pet. 
i.  I,  2.  5.  13.  Gen.  xxv.  23.  Acts  x.  35.  Now 
pray  observe,  this  election  comes  first  in  order, 
and  separates  Christians  from  the  world ;  but 
there,  is  still  a  judgment  to  come,  which  will 
separate  good  Christians  from  bad  Christians. 
They,  who  confound  these  two  things,  present 
election,  and  future  judgment,  do  greatly  err  ; 
and  they,  who  teach  others  to  confound  them 
err  more ;  as  it  will  be  understood  in  that  day, 
when  the  Searcher  of  hearts  shall  lay  all  things 
open.    You  say  the  Church  of  JBngland  is  on, 

your 
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your  si(k ;  but  the  caUing,  spoken  of  in  the 
17^h  article,  is  of  the  former  kind  ;  that  is,  6t 
Christian  people  chosen  out  of  mankind;  not  of 
Christians  out  of  Christians :  besides,  whatever 
it  is,  it  is  such  as  will  consist  with  the  general 
promises  of  God,  nfvade  to  all  Christians.     As 
toch,  we  hold  with  it ;  and  so  may  all  sober 
people.     You  blame  us  and  despise  us,  for  not 
having  assurance  ;  but  we  have  the  assurance  of 
faithf  and  the  assurance  of  hope  $  and  the  Scrips 
tare  teaches  no  other.     But  there  are  many  in 
these  days,  who  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  inward  revelarions,  and  voices  from  Heaven* 
I  have  beard  you  talk  much  about  doeirmei 
of  grace  ;  as  if  our  doctrines  were  not  of  grace; 
but  if  we  .inquire  what  your  doctrines  of  grace 
are,  we  shall  find  they  are  doctrines,  to  which 
none  of  the  means  of  grace  are  necessary  :  and 
the  promises  of  God  follow  the  mcana  he  has 
appointed,  which  means  of  his  cannot*be  had 
without  his  church ;  therefore  schism  has  no 
greater  support  than  in  what  you  falsely  call  the 
doctrines  of  grace.     Take  away  these,  and  our 
new  church- makers  have  no  ground  to  stand 
upon.     You  say  the  grace  of  God  is  free  ;  un- 
derstanding that  it  can  act  with  the  instituted 
means,  or  without  them.  So  it  can ;  for  God  i5 

not 
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fiot  bound  by  the  laws  by  which  he  binds  us, 
Grace,  with  respect  to  Him,  the  Giver,  i^  free ; 
but  if  we,  therefore,  think  it  is  free  to  us,  the 
receivers,  we  shall,  introduce  that  eotifusion 
under  which  grace  itself  will  soon  be  lost ; 
which  is  the  thing  Satan  wishes  to  .see. 

Extraordinary  commissions,  and  revelations 
from  the  spirit  of  Grod,  are  always  attended 
with  extraordinary  gifts  ;  such  as,  speaking  with 
tongues,  gifts  oi  healing,  miracles  of  various 
kinds.  The  man,  who  pretends  to  an  extraor- 
dinary commission,  and  has  it  not,  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  men  upon  earth,  whether 
he  succeeds  or  not.  If  he  succeeds,  it  is  as  an 
impostor ;  if  he  does  not,  he  gives  the  enemies 
of  the  Lord  occasion  to  blaspheme,  and  makes 
Christianity  the  scorn  of  the  wrold,  when  he  is 
detected.  The  false  miracles  of  Papists  gave 
advantage  to  Infidels  abroad,  till  they  extirpated 
the  Gospel ;  and  the  pretensions  of  fanaticism 
will  give  the  like  advantage  here,  and  produce 
the  same  effect.  Even  at  this  moment  we  are 
in  a  tremendous  situation,  and  have  a  prospect 
before  us,  which  cannot  be  viewed  without 
horror.  Without  the  Church  of  Christ  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  will  never  long  subsist ;  and  a 
Christian  is  very  imperfectly  instructed,  unless 
5  he 
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he  understands  what  perils  are  to  be  expected 
in  the  latter  days ;  when  the  Church  shall  be- 
come so  degenerate  that  men  shall  say^  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  not  his  Church  ;  it  is  under 
such  bad  regulation  as  a  society,  that  they  can 
make  a  better  for  themselves.  They  shall  make 
sport  with  its  corruptions  and  its  misfortunes ; 
over  which  wise  and  good  men  will  rather  weep 
and  lament  (I  would  to  God  they  all  did  so !) 
as  Christ  shed  tears  over  Jerusalem.  In  such 
tears,  there  is  tnte  brotherly  love,  which  needs 
no  apology* 

With  respect  to  the  present  moment,  in  par- 
ticular, if  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  are  increased 
of  late,  as  reported,  it  is  to  be  feared  an  enemy 
is  at  the  bottom  more  than  we  know  of.     The 
Church  is  so  calumniated  and  exposed  on  all 
sides,  as  if  there  were  some  latent  design  on 
foot  to  ruin  it.     Calvinism  is  a  convenient  en- 
gine against  the  government ;  perhaps  the  most 
convenient  of  all  others ;  and  will  be  promoted, 
for  that  end,  even  by  those  who  have  no  reli- 
gion at  all.     If  our  enemies  at  home  or  abroad 
can  destroy  us,  they  will  not  be  nice  in  the 
choice  of  the  instruments.     That  which  de- 
stroyed it  once  may  destroy  it  again,  and  will, 
unless  the  Church  be  supported  in  this  critical 

time 
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time  against  their  assaults.  Let  us  remember 
what  a  good  man  once  said,  ^^  If  the  King  sup* 
"  ports  the  Church,  the  Church  will  support 
"  the  King,  and  God  will  support  both/'  Thus 
it  will  be,  unless  the  time  be  now  come,  when 
all  are  to  perish  in  one  common  ruin ;  which 
may  God  forbid  !  and  I  trust  you  will  join  in 
this  prayer  with  your  Christian  friend, 

PHILALETHES. 
February  1800. 
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A  J)  DRESS 

TO   THE 

BRITISH    GOVERNMENT 

ON    A 

SUBJECT  OF  PRESENT  CONCERN. 
1776. 


Under  the  cloah  of  JVhiggism  arc  concealed  factions,  vkick^  if 
steered  to  gain  ground,  would  prore  no  less  dangerous  to 
the  House  of  Hanover  than  to  the  Church  and  Monarchf. 

Dr.  Jablonski's  Letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
dated  London,  March  17th,  171I. 

1  HE  situation  of  our  public  affairs  at  this 
time  may  have  opened  the  minds  of  people  to 
receive  those  friendly  informations,  which  they 
would  have  rejected  some  years  ago  as  the  in- 
sinuations of  an  enemy ;  it  is  therefore  now  a 
I  duty 
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di:\ty  incumbent  on  those  who  would  preserve  as 
well  as  restore  the  peace  of  this  kingdom,  to 
take  thb  opportunity  of  reminding  the  govern^ 
ment,  that  episcopacy  ought,  according  to  the 
laws  of  God,  and  the  rights  of  Englishmen, 
in  the  great  charter  of  this  country,  to  have 
been  settled  in  the  A^merican  Colonies  above  an 
hundred  years  ago ;  and  had  likewise  a  political 
m  well  as  a  religious  claim  to  be  protected 
ag^nst  all  other  interests,  as  congenial  and 
friendly  to  the  British  government.  But  instead 
of  this  it  has  been  left  under  every  possible  dis« 
advantage.  All  attempts  made  by  good  men, 
^her  here  or  in  America,  to  introduce  episco* 
pacy,  have  either  been  coldly  neglected  by 
those  in  power,  or  purposely  defeated ;  and  this^ 
either  by  silent  artifice^  or  clamorous  opposi* 
tion.  And  why?  Because  the  Presbyterians 
IRfOuld  be  disobliged.  But  now  this  paroxysm 
pf  moderation  is  come  to  a  crisis,  we  may  have 
sense  and  spirit  to  inquire  at  last,  who  the  Pres-* 
byterians  are,  and  why  it  is  of  such  great  con- 
sequence not  to  disoblige  them  ?  They  are  Cal* 
yiliists  by  profession,  and  Republicans  ip  theif 
pc^iricSrWhp  never  can  side  with  kingly  govern* 
ncnt,  but  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  Hugh 
Pm^9^  that  the  office  of  a  king  is  t^W^xx 
A  A  2  chargeable. 
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chargeabUy  znd  dangerous ;  and  that  all  kings, 
especially  the  best,  are  to  be  blackened  as  muck 
as  possible f  to  bring  about  a  Republican  Revo- 
lution. When  it  serves  their  turn,  they  wiB 
affect  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  government, 
and  yet  never  £ul  to  oppose  it,  if  its  establish- 
ment is  of  service  to  any  party  but  themselves. 
They  sided  with  WiUiam,  but  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  ruining  the  episcopacy  of  Scotland; 
they  favoured  the  Hanoverian  succession,  but 
it  was  out  of  hatred  to  Queen  Anne,  who  had 
favoured  the  Church  of  England.  And  hav- 
ing now  nothing  to  oppose  but  the  Hanover  &- 
mily  on  the  throne,  they  have  at  last  taken  up 
arms  against  that,  and  will  carry  on  a  vrar 
against  the  authority,  the  commerce,  and  the 
honour  of  this  country,  as  long  as  they  have 
the  means  of  rebellion  in  their  hands ;  for  this 
has  been  a  Presbyterian  war  from  the  beginning 
as  certainly  as  that  in  1641  ;  and  accordingly 
the  first  firing  against  the  King*s  troops  vm 
from  a  Massashuset  meeting-house. 

These  are  the  people,  whom  it  hath  been  the 
ruling  policy  of  this  government  not  to  disoblige 
for  almost  a  hundred  years  past ;  and  now 
they  are  justly  raised  up  to  scourge  us  for  our 
folly,  by  bringing  upon  us  a  most  expensive 

war. 
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war,  exposing  us  to  the  attempts  of  our  na- 
tural enemies,  and  hazarding  the  very  existence 
of  the  British  empire.    The  rulfe  has  bieen,  let 
us  not  encourage  episcopacy  in  the  colonies,  lest  we 
offend  the  Presbyterians,  and  they  turn  against 
us.     So  the  Jews  said,  lest  the  Romans  come  and 
take  away  our  place  and  nation  ;  for  which  trea- 
cherous policy,  the  Romans,  by  the  just  judg- 
ment of  Grod,  were  made  the  instruments  of 
daeir  punishment,  and  brought  to  pass  all  those 
things,  against  which  they  were  securing  them- 
selves by  a  wicked  and  foolish  timidity.    God 
forbid  that  the  issue  should  be  any  thing  Uke  to 
this  in  our  own  case  ;  but  no  wise  or  good  man, 
who  considers  what  is  past,  and  is  used  to  com- 
pare events  with  their  causes,  can  wonder  if 
the  firuidess  cries  of  our  episcopal  brethren  in 
America,  who  have  been  almost  afraid  to  utter 
their  voice,  while  their  enemies  have  been  in- 
dulged to  the  uttermost  in  all  their  unreason- 
able clamours,  should  at  last  bring  down  some 
signal  misfortune  on  those,  who  on  so  many  oc- 
casions have  refused  to  hear  them.    God  knows 
where  the  chief  blame  is  to  be  laid ;  whether 
the  State  or  the  Clergy  have  been  most  in  fault. 
When  Herring  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Bishop  Sherlock  of  London  desired  his  concur- 

A  A  3  rence 
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fence  in  H  petition  to  the  Throne,  for  leave  to 
tonsecirftte  suffragans  (Bishops  without  sees)  for 
America ;  but  was  answered,    that  he  would 
have  no  hand  in  any  proceedings  that  might 
^ve  offence  to  our  dissenting    brethren:  on 
which  Df.  Sherlock  is  said  to  have  replied^  that 
he  had  always  heard  the  Church  would  be  in 
danger  when  his  Grace  should  be  at  the  head 
6f  it,  and  now  he  found  the  suspicion  verified. 
In  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Seder,  the  Church  of 
England  had  a  sincere  fHehd,  who  endeavoured 
both  in  word  and  deed  to  promote  episcqpacy 
in  America  t  and  if  the  hieasure  had  theh  suc- 
ceeded, it  would  have  given  a  seasonable  check 
to  the  growth  of  the  rebellion,  which  has  since 
broke  out,  by  raising  the  spirits  of  the  episcopal 
party,  and  adding  influence  to  those  good  prin- 
ciples of  obedience  and  loyalty,  which  nevtr 
fail  to  thrive  under  episcopal  government ;  but 
with  what  scoi-n  and  violence  wert  his  pious  at- 
tempts treated  by  Dr.   Mayhew,  a  dissenting 
orator  in  the  Colonies,  arid  the  furious  author 
of  the  Confessiondl  at  home  !  And  noW  we  un- 
derstand the  views,  with  which  the  DissentcR 
have  kept  up  a  clamour  against  American  ejMS- 
copacy :  the  Colonies  were  to  throw  off  their 
dependence  on  the  moth^-country^  ind  form 

themselves 
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themsdres  into  a  Republic  of  United  Hrovin* 
ces,  under  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  HaxKock% 
the  Adams's,  and  the  other  sovereigns  of  the 
Congress;  while  the  poor,  loyal,  episco^Mtl 
j)arty,  the  Issachar  of  the  new,  as  they  hare 
long  been  of  the  old  world,  were  to  be  dra^- 
gooned  into  submission  under  Presbyterian 
taxers  and  task-masters.  This  is  the  end  to  be 
accomplished  in  America,  if  they  can  support 
themielves  in  what  they  have  undertaken  ;  and 
when  we  are  wasted  and  weakened  with  emigra«- 
ticms,  additional  ta^es,  and  all  the  consequetv 
ces  of  a  civil  war,  our  domestic  Republicans, 
who  have  been  their  managers  here  in  the  whole 
business  from. the  beginning,  will  have  a  strcHig 
party  there  to  assist  them^  when  matters  shaU 
be  ripe  for  overturning  the  constitution  lit 
home.  Then  will  our  religion  be  new  modelled, 
till  the  experiments  of  reforming  chemistry 
shall  reduce  it  to  a  caput  morittam  ;  and  all  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  state  shall  fall  into  the 
merciless  hands  of  Republican  usurpation ;  till 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  fermenting 
with  heterogeneous  mixtures,  shall  undergo  a 
total  dissolution,  and  furnish  the  materials  for  a 
new  form  of  existence  at  the  arbitration  of  some 
foreign  power.  When  Cassaftdra  said  what 
AA  4  would 
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would  come  of  it,  the  people  were  in&tuated 
and  understood  her  not ;  but  now  the  Grreeks 
are  descended  from  the  Trojan  horse  in  broad 
day  light,  he  must  be  worse  than  an  idiot  who 
cannot  read  their  intentions  in  their  actions,  and 
will  not  provide  for  his  own  security.  Lest  we 
should  forget  the  share  the  Presbyterians  have 
had  in  the  present  troubles,  our  memories  have 
very  lately  been  refreshed  by  the  production  of 
Dr.  Price.  Whence  do  all  these  seditious 
pieces  originate  but  from  the  Dissenters  ?  Is  not 
Dr.  Price  a  Dissenter  ?  And  what  is  the  de^ga 
of  his  pamphlet  ?  Is  it  not  plainly  calculated  to 
make  the  government  odious;  to  dispirit  all 
Englishmen,  by  representing  to  them  the  des- 
perate state  of  their  affairs ;  and  to  justify  the 
Americans  in  their  rebellion,  by  shifting  the 
cause  from  the  principles  of  positive  law,  and 
the  common  rights  of  possession,  by  which 
only  it  must  be  tried,  to  those  other  visionary 
principles  of  Republican  enthusiasts,  who 
confound  the  freedom  of  human  action  with 
the  authority  of  civil  government,  and  make 
every  riian  his  own  king,  pope,  and  chan- 
cellor, by  the  great  charter  of  human  nature, 
to  be  found  among  the  archives  of  the  moon, 
and  interpreted  by  the  Earl  of  S~-e,  and 

his 
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his  Presbyterian  secretaries  ?  Such  is  the  plan  of 
cur  Dissenters  at  home,  who  go  on  to  insult  the 
government  without  molestation,   and  have  a 
noisy  multitude  always  ready  to  magnify  the 
wisdom  of  ever  Dissenting  orator ;  while  the 
loyal  Church  of  England  party  are  under  op- 
pression and  persecution  from  the  Dissenters 
abroad,  and  are  obliged  to  fly  over  hither  to  the 
seat  of  government,  for  a  little  present  peace 
and  protection.    But  the  worst  part  of  our  story 
is  yet  to  come  ;  and  a  story  it  is  which  hath 
been  taken  up  by  Whigs  and  Dissenters  as  a 
ground  for  clamour,  while  but  little  hath  been 
said  by  those  who  have  most  reason  to  com* 
plain :  for  that  same  government,  which  for  so 
tnany  years  hath  adopted  the  tender  policy  of 
obli^ng  the  Dissenters  at  the  expence  of  its 
own  friends  in  the  Church  of  England,  has 
made  no  scruple  of  extending  its  favom"  to  po- 
pish episcopacy  in  the  American  colonies.     In 
July  1766,  a  popish  Bishop  went  over  from 
London  to  Quebec  by  permission  of  this  go- 
vernment ;  and  popery  is  now  hcensed  by  the 
crown  of  England  in  that  part  of  the  vn^A 
where  a  protestant  Bishop   of  the  Churc^xF 
JEngland  has  never  been  tolerated  !    Hear  O 

Heavens^ 
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Heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  Earth!  ftrf  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  was  erer  witness  to  such 
an  instance  of  injustice  and  absurdity.  Papists 
j&re  licensed  ;  Presbyterians  are  obliged ;  where 
the  religion  of  the  crown  and  government  is 
not  tolerated  !  Never  let  us  wonder  if  strange 
effects  arise  from  such  unprecedented  economy. 
It  is  therefore  ho^ed  by  the  belt  fiiends  of  both 
tountries^  that  the  charm  which  hath  bound  us 
will  now  at  last  be  dissolved  ;  that  the  grievance 
under  which  the  Church  hath  so  long  groaned, 
and  for  which  the  State  is  now  suffering  in  com« 
mon  with  it5  may  be  redressed  at  a  proper,  that 
is,  at  the  first  opportunity  !  and  then  we  shall 
have  reason  to  expect  some  quietness  and  loy- 
alty in  the  British  colonies.  God  is  not  mocked i 
^hat  a  man  sowethy  that  shall  he  also  reap*  Be 
Hvise  now  therefore^  0  ye  Kings,  be  learned  jt 
that  are  judges  of  ihe  Earth  :  oppress  not  your 
friends  out  of  favour  to  your  enemies  ;  for  your 
friends  may  be  lost  by  your  neglect,  but  your 
enemies  will  never  be  gained  by  your  indul- 
gence. All  wise  men  have  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  this  maxim ;  and  it  is  now  writ* 
ten  in  letters  of  blood,  for  all  true  Englishmen 
to  read  and  consider.      We  who  are  of  the 

people 
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people  can  consider  it  only  to  lament  it :  they 
vfho  are  in  power  and  authority  may  consider 
it  to  a  better  purpose  :  and  may  the  author  of 
all  good  give  them  grace  and  wisdom  to  do  it 
effectually ! 


THOUGHTS 
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THOUGHTS 


ON    THE 

RESOLUTIONS 

OF   THE 


PROTESTANT  DISSENTERS, 

AT   THEIR    LATE   MEETING 

AT  STOWMARKET,  IN  SUFFOLK, 


JL  HE  Protestant  Dissenters  having  entered 
into  a  confederacy,  in  opposition  to  the  present 
municipal  laws,  or  laws  by  which  persons  hold 
offices  of  trust  in  this  kingdom  ;  with  such  de- 
clarations as  tend  to  abridge  the  freedom  of 
voting  in  parliament,  and  disturb  the  public 
peace ;  we  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  obser^^ations 
on  the  principles  they  profess,  and  the  measures 
they  have  adopted,  as  they  have  opened  them 
to  the  public  in  their  late  Resolutions  at  StoW' 
market. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  par- 
ties ran  high,  under  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne 

and 
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and  George  the  First;  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  high  Church  and  low  Church  ; 
but  the  times  are  changed  ;  and  the  Dissenters 
now  come  forward  on  the  new  ground  of  Scep- 
ticism and  Infidelity ;  the  former  of  which  is 
adverse  to  all  authority  in  government,  as  the 
object  of  the  latter  is  to  destroy  the  Church* 
Clergymen  will  naturally  consult  for  the  security 
of  our  religion  ;  but  the  laity  are  here  equally 
concerned,  for  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
first  resolution  of  the  Dissenters  of  Suffolk  is 
as  follows. 

I.  That  Liberty,  civil  and  religious^  is  the  un^ 
alienable  right  of  every  good  citizen. 

REMARK. 

Religious  liberty  consists  in  worshipping  God 
according  to  our  consciences.  This  liberty  the 
Dissenters  enjoy  to  the  full,  without  any  disturb- 
ance. Civil  liberty  is  a  liberty  under  the  re^ 
straints  of  law,  and  can  be  no  other,  in  any 
civil  society.  A  liberty  of  heing  trusted^  (which 
is  here  intended)  is  a  liberty  which  does  not 
exists  because  by  the  constitution  of  every 
country,  it  must  depend  upon  approved  qualifi- 
cations,  which  the  Government  is  to  fix  for  its 

own 
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own  security,  on  the  univer^l  priocip^c  of  aclfr 
defence. 

JI.  That  v^hen  ferfeci  liberty  is  enjoyed  all 
good  citizens  of  every  denomination  of  religion^ 
are  uncontrouled  in  their  sentiments,  writings,  and 
modes  of  worship  ;  and  eqtutJly  eligible  in  point  of 
fight  to  all  offices  of  trust,  honour,  and  /mo/ii- 

mmt. 

REMARK. 

Citizens  may  be  good  men,  without  being 
good  citizens  :  because  in  a  civil  sense  no  man  is 
good  but  he  who  submits  to  the  laws,  and  has 
legal  qualifications.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  a 
Frptestant  Dissenter,  to  say  he  is  not  goodm 
this  sense,  and  so  not  equally  eligible  in  point  nf 
fight:  for  there  is  no  right  in  civil  society  where 
there  is  not  the  qualification  required  by  law. 
We  think,  moreover,  that  there  is  not  the  right 
i)f  equity,  in  the  present  case ;  because  Pro* 
testant  Dissenters  who  left  the  religion  estaUisked, 
and  the  offices  of  trust  which  go  along  with  it, 
took  liberty  of  conscience  as  an  equivalent ;  and, 
therefore,  cannot,  consistently  with  justice, 
claim  both ;  for  then  they  would  be  better  off 
than  their  fellow-subjects,  yea  even  than  tht 
Xing  himself,  who  cannot  hold  his  Crown 
without  conforming  to  the  Religion  established. 

III.  That 
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IIL  That  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  this 
realm  hold  no  frimifles  inimical  to  the  peace  and 
i>rder  of  society^  hut  are  confessedly  loyal  and 
deserving  subjects. 

REMARK. 

The  word  loyal  is  applicable  only  to  those 
who  are  voluntarily  subject  to  the  lawsy  and 
well  affected  to  the  constitution.  Now  as  the 
State  and  the  Church  are  here  united  into  one 
constitution,  and  the  safety  of  both  depends 
upon  their  union,  it  is  not  possible  the  Dissenters 
should  be  loyah  that  is,  well  affected  to  the 
constitution.  Their  present  attempt  demonstratci 
the  contrary;  and  we  suppose  it  is  not  forgotten, 
how  lately  the  King,  and  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  property  of  the  nation,  were 
all  brought  into  imminent  danger,  at  the  time 
of  the  riots  in  London,  when  many  thousands 
of  disorderly  people  were  headed  by  a  person 
of  the  Dissenting  persuasion.  Whether  oy 
not,  any  of  the  present  popular  writers  among 
the  Dissenters  were  secret  abettors  of  that  con- 
fusion, we  do  not  take  upon  us  to  say :  but 
that  the  revolt  of  America  was  promoted  by 
their  avowed  writing  is  undeniable. 

IV.  That  hy  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts 

they 
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they  have  long  been  deprived  of  an  imparkmi  and 
vnquestionahle  civil  rights  viz.  that  of  being  eU* 
gible  to  serve  their  King  and  country  in  many  offices 
of  public  utility,  and  confidence;  and,  hy  fro^ 
scription,  are  branded  with  a  mark  of  infamy, 
and  exposed  to  severe  penalties,  as  dangerous  foes 
to  the  State, 

REMARK. 
When  a  man  forfeits  a  right  by  his  own 
ehoice,  it  is  improper  to  say  he  is  deprived  of  it. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Dissenters,  who  take 
liberty  of  conscience  instead  of  the  qualifica- 
tions required  by  the  laws,  and  they  cannot  for- 
feit their  right,  and  have  their  right  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  no  expression  in  the  laws,  that 
we  know  of,  which  brands  Protestant  Dissenten 
vuiih  infamy  :  nor  doth  it  follow,  that  because  a 
man  is  not  selected  and  rewarded,  he  is,  there- 
fore, branded  with  infamy  ;  for  if  that  were 
true,  the  Church  abounds  with  honest  men, 
who  are  to  be  accounted  infamous,  because 
they  are  not  preferred  and  exalted.  If  we,  of 
the  Church,  do  not  look  uppn  the  Dissenters 
as  infamous  by  their  profession,  which  wc  arc 
far  from  doing,  why  should  they  throw  out  such 
words  as,  with]  unwary  readers,  may  bring  sus- 
picion upon  themselves  ? 

V.  That 
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V.  TTkat  fy  these  acfs,  an  cfdinance  of  the 
Christian  Religion^  instituted  by  its  Divine 
Founder,  solely  with  a  spiritual  view,  is  shame^ 
fully  prostituted  to  civil  purposes^  and  made, 
oftentimes y  to  the  ir religious  and  profane,  a  mere 
passport  to  posts  of  secular  power,  dignity  and 
profit. 

R]£MARK. 

From  the  abuse  of  any  thing  against  the  use 
of  it,  there  lies  no  argument.  For  the  safety 
of  the  State^  it  should  be  known  what  Church 
a  man  b  of.  We  are  to  suppose  he  is  of  that, 
with  which  he  freely  communicates ;  and  the 
Law  leaves  the  act  as  spiritual  as  before.  It  is 
Only  the  wickedness  of  self-interested  men,  which 
perverts  th«  use  of  it,  as  it  doth  of  Oaths ; 
without  the  security  of  which  society  cannot 
be  carried  on ;  and  he  who  trifles  with  an  Oath 
(as  13  to  be  feared,  thousands  of  profane  people 
do)  may  be  io  as  great  danger  as  the  unspirituid 
communicant.  Dissenters  have  been  known  to 
make  zs  profane  z  passport  of  the  Sacrament,  as 
other  people;  and  their  temporizing  in  this 
matter,  made  it  necessary  to  pass  a  bill  in  the 
year  17 11  agsunst  occasional  conformity:  in 
which  practice  some  of  their  friends  defended 

VOL.  XIX.  B  B  them 
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them^  while  others^  on  whom  they  most  de- 
pended, forsook  them. 

VI.  That  feeling  our  rights  as  citizens^  and  our 
ohiigations  as  Christians,  we  are  determined  to 
adopt  every  constitutional  measure  apparentlj 
calculated  to  procure  the  repeal  of  these  acts^  vciih 
firmness  and  perseverance. 

REMARK. 

We  do  not  see  how  it  can  consist  with  the  laws^ 
or  agree  with  the  safety  of  any  constitution,  that 
committees  should  form  themselves  for  civil  fur- 
poses,  without  a  commission  from  the  Government 
under  which  they  live.  We  j  udge  this  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  to  which  liberty  of  conscience  in  Re- 
ligion does  not  extend;  and  we  think  it  of  very 
dangerous  tendency,  that  men  should  form  them- 
selves into  one  body,  throughout  the  Nati/m^ 
with  design  to  act  against  the  Laws.  If  tbe 
English  Constitution  is  defective  in  this  respect 
they  who  are  with  the  laws  must  purchase  whtt 
security  they  can  for  themselves  by  a  similar  As- 
sociation of  the  different  Counties  and  Dioceses ; 
and  this  measure  should  be  strongly  recom- 
mended, and  seasonably  entered  upon^  with 
firmness  and  perseverance. 

VII.  That  at  an  ara  distingtushed  for  its  fi- 

hrel 
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heral  and  enlightened  sentiments^  when  we  h^ 
hold  a  neighbouring  nation,  which  has  Jong  groaned 
under  a  most  arbitrary  government ,  as  with  one 
voice  asserting  the  rights  of  equal  liberty,  and 
nobly  sacrificing  the  prejudices  of  religion  and 
habits  of  despotic  rule,  to  the  claims  of  reason  and 
kumamty  ;  and  when  even  Roman  Catholics  are 
freely  declaring,  that  diversity  of  religious  opinion 
is  no  bar  to  a  mutual  participation  of  all  the 
privileges  of  society  ;  we  cannot  but  hope  that  in 
a  nation,  long  priding  itself  in  an  unrivalled  at^ 
tachment  to  justice  and  liberty,  our  moderate  ex^ 
pectattons  will  not  be  disappointed. 

REMARK. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  France  is  here  much 
misrepresented^  and  a'  miserable  spectacle  of 
Anarchy  is  held  forth  as  a  pattern  of  light  and 
Sberty.  The  liberty  there  prevailing  was  in- 
vented by  Infidels  and  Atheists :  and  Catholics 
submit  to  it,  not  by  choice,  but  by  necessity: 
Hbw  a  mutual  participation  of  privileges  can 
aub^t,  where  the  Clergy  are  deprived  of  their 
Tithes,  held  by  chartered  right  from  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  we  do  not  understand. 
When  one  man  robi  another  of  half  his  pos- 
jcssioQS,  it  may  be  s^d  that  there  is  a  mutual 
B  •  2  participation  ; 
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p^ftUfiipation ;  hut  the  words  thus  i^pplied^  tie 
terms  of  mockery.  If  the  Grovemment  ia 
]pbngUn4  is  already  fft(t^  the  proceedings  of  men 
under  the  despotic  Government  of  France  can 
be  no  jSt  example  for  us  to  foUow. 

YIII.  Tha4  %vi  af^  determined  9n  our  parts, 
and  rdcommmd  it  to  aU  our  hrethrcn^  to  shew  a 
decided  preference  at  the  ensuing  general  elec- 
tion, to  the  interest  of  such  canSdateM  as  are  ap- 
proved  friends  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  re^rums 
hbertjfn 

REMARK. 

Candidates  are  here  intended  to  be  threatened 
with  exclusion,  unless  they  adopt  the  Dissenters' 
Came  ;  which  will  lead  them  to  act  against  the 
constitution  ;  but  we  apprehend  few  Gentlemen 
of  liberal  minds  or  ample  fortunes  will  choose  to 
^come  into  the  house  with  this  mark  of  servility 
upon  theni. 

IX.  That  we  are  gratefully  sensible  of  th 
zeal  and  ability  which  has  been  exerted  by  the 
Committee  of  Dissenters  in  London,  to  obtain  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statutes  ;  and  while  wt 
express  our  obligations  to  Edward  Jefines,  Esq. 
eheir  Chairman,  and  to  the  Committee  through 
him,  for  their  emirtetit  past  services,  we  confide  tn 

thest 
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tieir  perseverance  until  the  desired  olject  shall  he 
obtained^  assuring  them  that  we  shall  be  happy  to 
concur  in  every  peaceable  measure  adopted  to  se-- 
^mre  it. 

X.  That  the  th^ks  of  this  meeting  be  trans^^ 
nutted  to  Henry  Beaufoy,  Esq.  for  the  distin^ 
guished  ability  and  energy  with  which  he  has  re^ 
peatedly  asserted  the  rights  tf  the  Dissenters,  in 
the  House  of  ConukortS;  and  to  Sir  Henry 
Houjghtony  Bart,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James 
Fox,  William  Smith,  Esq.  and  aU  the  other 
tnembers  of  parliament  who  have  voted  fdr  the 
repeal  of  the  test  and  Corporation  acis^ 

REMARK. 

The  Gentlemen  thus  honoured  with  the 
thanks  of  this  meeting,  may  be  very  worthy 
]^efsons  in  their  own  pnvate  families  4  but  toen 
£dl  into  their  public  opinions  more  from  custoin^ 
connexion,  and  education,  than  from  rbasoh  or 
seligion.  The  same  inducenlents  may  prevail 
tfith  some  to  plead  for  the  supposed  rights  ef 
Dissentersy  as  prevail  with  others  to  pitsd  for  tht 
doctrines  of  Jews  and  Mahometans.  As  to  t^ 
R^ht  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  a  late  pubtica;- 
tiott  informs  us,  that  he  was  a  professed  Uh- 
believer  when  he  was  a  school  boy ;  and  the 
B  B  3  date 
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date  of  his  reformation  since  that  time,  is  not 
known  to  us. 

XI.  That  tie  chairman  of  this  meeting,  and 
the  deputies  from  the  different  congregations,  be  a 
committee,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
any  other  pubUc  bodies  of  Dissenters  in  the 
kingdom,  that  have  united  in  the  pursuit  of  tie 
same  laudable  object,  and  that  copies  of  these  re^ 
solutions  be  transmitted  to  Edward  Jeffries,  Esq. 
and  the  chairman  of  every  other  associated  body 
of  Dissenters. 

XII.  That  the  chairman,  and  any  five  of  the 
conmiittee,  be  empowered,  at  any  future  time, 
to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  deputies  from  the 
different  congregations  in  this  county. 

REMAJRK, 

As  these  articles  give  Power  to  hold  civil 
meetings  for  the  pursuit  of  a  civil  object,  we  ap- 
prehend they  exceed  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and 
00  are  without  Authority  of  Law,  and  conse-' 
quently  against  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Of 
this  measure,  therefore,  the  Honourable  House 
of  Commons,  and  (rentlemen  skilled  in  the 
Law,  and  all  good  citizens,  who  wish  to  preserve 
the  peace  we  at  present  enjoy,  should  consider  in 
due  time.    For  if  this  should  be  neglected,  a 

National 
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National  meeting  of  the  Dissenters  may  soon 
foUow,  when  OTHER  RESOLUTIONS,  not 
now  expected,  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Quere.  Whether  an  assembly,  which  meets 
with  a  declared  intention  to  change  the  Laws 
of  the  kingdom,  or  to  procure  a  change  of  the 
Laws  of  the  kingdom,  is  not  to  be  deemed  an 
unlawful  assembly y  and,  as  such,  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  civil  magistrate  ? 

i7eo. 
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KM, 

X  HE  late  institution  of  Sunday  Schools  having 
been  so  well  supported  by  the  rich  and  honour- 
able of  this  kingdom^  and  so  well  received  by 
the  poor^  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  some 
similar  plan  will  be  adopted  for  preventing  the 
corruption  which  prevails  among  scholars^  and 
persons  of  the  higher  orders  of  life,  from  evil 
principles^  and  what  may  be  called  a  monopoly  of 
the  press.  We  have  long  been  witnesses  to  the 
artifices  and  assiduity  of  sectaries,  republicans, 
socinians,  and  infidels.  These  may  differ  very 
much  from  one  another  in  their  opinions ;  but 
if  any  mischief  is  to  be  aimed  at  the  church  o\ 
its  doctrines;  if  any  popular  lure  is  to  be  thrown 
out  for  the  raising  of  a  party,  and  promoting  some 
public  disturbance,  they  never  fail  to  make  a 
tooundn  cause  of  i^^and  a  large  body  of  men, 

aninuted 
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animated  by  one  spirit^  and  actbg  in  one  di« 
rection^  must  necessarily  act  with  weight  and 
effect.  Let  us  observe  what  they  do,  and  it  will 
hence  appear  what  we  oughi  to  do. 

About  forty  years  ago^  when  some  promising 
schemes  had  failed^  a  Monthly  Review  of  re- 
ligion and  literature  was  set  on  foot ;  the  object 
of  which  was  to  lessen  the  influence  of  all  such 
works  as  should  be  written  in  defence  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land^ by  defamimg  either  the  abilities  or  the 
integrity  of  their  authors^  omitting  their  argu- 
mentSy  and  exhibiting  unconnected  scraps,  from 
which  the  public  must  form  an  unjust  idea:  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  praising  the  parts  and 
literature  of  loo^,  dangerous,  and  fanarical 
writers,  blanching  their  bigotry,  and  presenting 
their  productions  to  the  best  advantage. 

This  undertaking,  contrived  by  some  out  of 
malignity,  and  encouraged  by  others*  through 
inadvertence  and  curiosity,  must  in  so  long  a 
time,  by  possessing  itself  of  the  avenues  to 
public  opinion,  hate  had  a  pernicious  effect  on 
the  Principles  and  Learning  of  the  age.  By 
^mother  like  artifice,  some  useful  works,  of 
established  reputation,    have   been  taken  u^. 
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and  re-published  by  insidious  Editbrs^  widi 
omissions  and  interpolations  of  their  own,  for  the 
purpose  of  misrepresenting  public  characters,  and 
dispersing  unsound  opinions.  Many  readers  are 
apprized  of  what  hath  happened  to  the  Biogra- 
phta  Britarmicay  under  the  management  of  an 
Editor,  who  is  a  person  of  influence  among  the 
Dissenters;  and  it  hath  been  hinted,  that  a  plan 
is  in  embryoy  of  setting  forth  the  English  lan- 
guage after  the  manner  of  the  great  work  de  la 
Crusca,  by  dissenting  Editors ;  in  which  case, 
such  authorities  will  be  admitted  as  are  proper 
to  insinuate  into  students  the  new  doctrines  and 
dangerous  opinions  of  the  conventicle.  This 
would  be  a  great  stroke,  and  therefore  the  alahn 
should  be  given  in  time.  For  which  purpose, 
we  request  the  readers  of  this  paper  to  peruse 
Mr.  Burkes  account  of  that  literary  cahal  in 
France^  which,  by  poisoning  the  fountains  of 
literature,  of  late  effected  the  destruction  of 
their  church  and  government.  See  Reflectiom^ 
p.  165,  &c.  The  same  practices,  and  with  the 
same  views,  are  now  carrying  on  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  the  party  have  been  heard  to  boast, 
that  their  purposes  will  be  accomplished  without 
force  of  arms,  by  the  effect  of  the  press,  in 

giving 
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giving  new  lights  to  the  people  *.  A  reverend 
and  learned  Divine,  now  the  head  of  a  College 
in  Oxfordj  in  a  sermon  lately  preached  before 
that  University,  obaprved  of  the  same  party  tliat 
*^  they  command  almost  every  channel  of  in- 
^*  formation,  and  have  the  direction  of  almost 
**  every  periodical  publication." 

That  no  opportunity  may  be  lost,  novels  have 
been  written,  to  insinuate  under  that  disguise 
the  errors  of  heresy  and  infidelity ;  as  people,  if 
they  were  to  poison  children,  would  mix  arsenic 
with  their  sugar-plums. 

Many  pious  and  learned,  and  some  great 
men,  dispersed  about  the  kingdom,  as  well 
laity  as  clergy,  have  long  seen  and  lamented  the 
evils  here  complained  of,  and  wished  for  a 
remedy.  The  first  object,  therefore,  of  this 
Ptoposal  is,  to  bring  some  of  these  together 
into  small  parries,  as  rime  and  place  will  admit, 
and  promote  a  farther  consultarion,  by  a  cor- 
respondence between  them.  All  particulars  will 
dispose  them  under  the  three  following  ques- 
tions : 

*  We  liave  hqiid  it  reported,  that  the  turn  of  io,oooL 
was  tabicribed,  for  dispersing  that  mtschievoos  and  worthiest 
pece  of  Thomas  Pain ;  which  in  yirtoe  of  this  liberal  sap- 
port,  was  found  in  pot-houses  and  petty  assemblies  in  aQ 
puts  of  the  country. 
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tions  :  1.  What  is  to  be  done  i  %.  With  what 
support  ?  and  3.  By  what  persobs  ? 

If  it  be  asked  what  is  to  be  done  ;  we  have 
an  answer  ready,  while  we  observe  wkat  the 
adversary  is  doing.  If  fake  aecoimts  are  given 
of  authors  and  their  works,  tt>  deceive  the  pub- 
lic, let  a  true  account  be  given,  to  undeceive 
them.  If  some  old  books  are  re-pubbshed  in  a 
spurious  form,  to  mislead  the  readers  of  them> 
l^t  other  good  and  useful  pieces  be  either  re- 
published, or  brought  out  to  the  light :  and  let 
students  in  divinity  be  furnished,  at  a  cheap 
rate^  with  such  corkpilaiidns  as  they  may  itad 
without  danger  to  their  principles.  Littlt  cbeiq^ 
pamphlets  might  also  be  dispersed  among  the 
common  people  :  and  such  might  be  found,  as 
would  be  of  great  effeciy  though  little  known. 

If  it  should  farther  be  asked,  by  what  means> 
and  by  what  persons,  all  this  is  to  be  effected  ? 
We  answer  :  as  all  other  things  of  the  kind  arc; 
by  the  counsel  of  the  wise  ;  the  money  of  the 
opulent ;  and  the  activity  of  men  who  are  fit  fb* 
business  ;  of  whom,  we  presume,  many  will  be- 
found  in  our  Universities,  and  among  the  pa^ 
rochial  clergy,  and  in  the  Inns  of  Court ;  *hci^ 
they  shall  be  enquired  after  by  their  friends,  and3 
encouraged  by  their  superiors. 

We 
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We  add  nothing  ferthcr  to  alarm  or  allure 
our  readers.  With  the  blessing  of  God,  the 
design  will  grow  and  prosper,  even  to  the  sur- 
prise of  those  who  are  the  jSrst  feeble  instru- 
ments. To  him,  therefore,  we  recommend  it 
and  ourselves,  under  an  assurance,  that  all  they 
who  are  zealous  for  his  honour,  and  would  rescue 
their  country  from  the  prevailing  tyranny  of  a 
self-erected  literary  cabal  over  our  minds,  which 
is  worse  than  any  that  can  be  over  our  persons 
and  estates,  will  take  this  Proposal  into  consi* 
deration.  And  let  it  not  be  urged,  as  it  pro- 
bably will,  that  what  can  be  done  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view,  is  already  done  by  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  KnowJege.  We  are  sensible 
of,  and  thankful  for,  the  good  which  accrues 
daily  to  the  religious  interest  of  this  kingdom, 
from  the  pious  and  extensive  efforts  of  that  re- 
spectable body;  and  have  good  reason  to  expect 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  many  of  its  members 
in  their  private  capacity  ;  but  it  must  have  ap- 
peared from  what  has  been  said,  that  such  a 
Proposal  as  the  present  cannot  be  brought  to 
oifoct,  but  by  due  recourse  to  several  expedients, 
which  do  not  lie  within  the  limits  of  their  ge- 
neral plan. 

London,  Jan*  I,  179^- 

.  tcj*  Some- 
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(^  Something  farther  will  be  laid  before  the 
public,  when  the  gentlemen  who  now  have 
this  business  under  their  consideration,  shall  be 
ready  to  offer  it. 


N^  II. 

A  SEQUEL  to  the  Proposal  for  a  Refomialim 
of  Principles. 
Some  Gentlemen,  who  are  undoubted  friends 
to  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  as  by 
law  established,  having  farther  considered  the 
state  of  things,  as  set  forth  in  a  late  Proposal 
for  a  Reformation  of  Principles  ;  and  seeing  how 
many  ill-affected  and  seditious  associations  arc 
formed  and  forming  amongst  us,  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  religion,  learning,  and  good  man- 
ners ;  the  disturbing  of  the  public  peace,  the 
endangering  of  life  and  property,  and  of  every 
thing  that  can  be  dear  to  Englishmen  and 
Christians,  do  resolve,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  to  take  such  measures,  in  a  literary  way 
only,  as  shall  be  thought  most  conducive  to  the 
preservation  of  our  religion,  government,  and 
laws.  And  they  do  most  earnestly  and  atkc- 
rionately  call  upon  all  persons,  who  are  disposed 
as  they  are,  to  assist  them  herein;  as  conceiving 

that 
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that  there  is  not,  at  this  time,  an  object  of 
greater  importance  than  that  which  they  are 
now  recommending  to  the  attention  and  sup- 
port of  their  countrj'men. 

For  the  promoting  of  which,  they  judge  it 
necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  provide  that  a 
just  and  impartial  account  be  given  of  all  con- 
siderable works  in  divinity,  literature  and  poli- 
tics ;  with  a  faithful  history  of  facts  and  oc- 
currences in  Europe,  as  well  literary  as  civil, 
military  and  political.  For  the  compiling  of 
which,  under  the  form  of  a  periodical  review, 
gentlemen  of  the  first  character  have  oflfered 
their  services,  with  no  view  but  that  of  acting 
£iithfully  for  the  benefit  of  their  country ;  duly 
considering  how  grossly  it  hath  been  abused 
and  imposed  upon  by  false  and  interested  reports 
of  things  and  persons :  insomuch  that  we  have 
reason  to  wonder  and  be  thankful,  that  the 
times  have  not  thereby  been  rendered  even 
worse  than  we  find  them. 

They  judge  it  another  necessary  measure  to 
publish  and  disperse  works  of  such  good  prin- 
ciples as  may  enlighten  those  who  are  unin- 
fomiedy  or  rectify  those  who  have  been  falsely 
taught ;  and  of  such  excellence,  as  may  de- 
servedly engage  their  attention :    of  which  a 

collection 
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collection  is  already  formingji  to  be  approved 
and  adopted  by  this  society  :  who  will  repeat* 
edly  have  recourse  to  the  same  expedient  on 
every  future  occasion. 

This  society  will  consist  of  three  classes^  all 
uniting  their  powers  and  employing  their  in- 
terest to  the  same  great  and  laudable  eflecti 
under  the  patronage  and  inspection  of  a  com- 
mittee :  that  is  to  say ; 

1.  Of  acting  members,  who  will  be  respon* 
sible  for  the  monthly  publication  of  a  review, 
&c.  and  of  their  occasional  assistants. 

2.  Of  a  committee,  who  will  meet  at  regular 
times  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  to 
superintend  such  publications  as  the  society 
shall  direct. 

3.  Of  annual  subscribers,  at  not  less  than 
one  guinea  each,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
subscribing.  Which  money  so  collected  will 
be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  the  general  purposes  of  the  society : 
and  when  the  subscribers  shall  amount  to  a  suf- 
ficient number,  and  a  competent  sum  shall  be 
subscribed,  the  society  will  begin  to  act. 

All  persons  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy,  who  wish  to  concur  in  the  design  of 
this  society,  are  requested  to  direct  their  letters 

to 
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i^strs.  Rivingtans,  Si.  PanTs  Ctnirch-Yard^ 
\  laid  before  the  next  meeting ;  and  the 
Messrs.  RivingfotCs  afe  also  em{M)wered  to 
ve  subscriptions  and  benefactionsi  and  to 
ter  the  name^  of  the  subscribers* 
tie  members  present  at  this  meeting  have 
aris£u:tion  of  being  informed,  that  similar 
ingswill  be  held  at  Oxfi^dtnd  Bath;  and 
Tust,  when  this  plan  shall  have  been  far* 
made  known,  at  many  other  considerable 
^  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  and  they 
rve  with  pleasute  hdW  nearly  their  design, 
id  by  a  few  private  persons  about  six 
ths  ago>  Accords  with  his  Majesty's  most 
oUs  intention  for  promoting  the  peace  and 
)crity  of  this  kingdom  in  his  late  procla- 
yn. 

>NDO:^y^  JuneWy  179^* 

(  N^  III.  ) 
fisN  the  two  preceding  Numbers  of  this 
Dsal  were  offered  to  the  Public,  it  was 
'  apprehended,  that  a  more  impartial  ac- 
t  of  literary  publications,  though  essential 
le  plan  of  the  Society,  would  give  more 
de  than  any  other  object  that  they  had  in 
»L,  XII,  c  c  view ; 
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view:  but  that  difficulty  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  removed :  and  though  the  British 
Critic  doth  not  pretend  to  perfection,  or  to  so 
near  an  approach  to  perfection,  as  it  may  attain 
hereafter,  its  claim  to  candour  and  impartiality 
has  never  been  disputed. 

But  there  are  other  objects  in  view,  which 
should  by  no  means  be  neglected.  When  the 
principles  of  a  nation  are  changed,  as  hath  been 
too  much  the  case  in  this  nation  within  the 
present  century,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  there 
hath  been  some  change  in  the  studies  of  those 
persons,  who  are  educated  to  learned  profes- 
sions :  and  if  so,  there  can  be  no  prospect  of 
any  amendment  till  a  new  and  better  course  of 
study  shall  take  place.  Of  this  the  Society 
being  fully  persuaded,  have  determined  to  col- 
lect, and  with  the  assistance  and  interest  of  all 
good  men,  whom  they  conjure  to  give  attention 
to  the  case,  will  recommend  to  young  students 
(especially  students  in  divinity)  such  tracts  as 
may  furnish  their  minds  with  good  principles, 
and  with  such  sober  and  strong  reasons  as  may 
(with  the  Divine  Blessing)  enable  them  not 
only  to  maintain  their  own  grouhd  for  them- 
selves, but  to  recover  to  the  truth  those  who 
have  departed  from  it.     They  apprehended, 

that 
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that  without  this  step/dl  the  good  that  may 
be  done  by  other  means  will  be  slow  and  pre- 
carious* Sermons  upon  single  texts  are  found 
to  do  little  good  to  those^  who  never  learned 
their  Catechism ;  such  persons  having  no  rule 
qf  judgment  in  their  minds  to  distinguish  be** 
tween  good  and  evil.  The  British  Cridc^  if 
honestly  and  impartially  conducted^  may  serve 
in  its  department  to  keep  us  from  growing 
worse ;  but  it  cannot  reach  to  the  root  of  the 
evil.  Learned  as  we  are  in  the  present  age, 
there  are  many  and  great  subjects  in  which  we 
are  to  begin  again.  And  though  corruption  is 
powerful  and  infectious^  and  falsehood  is  over* 
bearing;  let  m  hope  the  opportunity  is  not 
lost.  None  o£us  can  say  how  soon  it  may  be : 
and  therefore  we  should  work  while  some  day- 
light is  left^  lest  the  night  overtake  us.  By 
some  such  expedient  as  that  now  proposed,  we 
may  be  furnished  with  a  new  generation  of 
skilful  critics,  who  may^  prevail  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  age  in  which  they  shall  live ;  un- 
less the  time  is  come^  when  the  Light  we  have 
so  long  neglected  and  abused  shall  be  removed 
from  us :  which  may  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy, 
avert! 

The  first  thing  wanting  is,  a  general  and 
c  c  2  correct 
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correct  idea  of  the  Christian  plan;  iidiich  is 
furnished  in  an  incomparable  piece  by  the  great 
liord  Verulam.  We  would  next  attend  to  the 
truth  of  Revelation,  as  proved  by  its  proper 
evidences ;  which  have  never  been  laid  down 
more  clearly  and  briefly,  than  by  that  emioeDt 
controversialist  Mr.  C.  Leshi,  in  his  Sk^t  Mi- 
rhod  with  the  Deists,  and  his  Truth  of  Chris- 
tiami/y  demonstrated. 

Errors  concerning  the  nature  of  civil  govern* 
Oient  endanger  the  peace  of  mankind,  and 
were  never  more  current  than  at  present :  tint 
subject,  therefore,  demands  pur  attention ;  and 
for  this  purpose  we  prefer  a  discourse  on  die 
English  government,  extracted  from  the  lite 
Roger  North,  Esq.  an  eminent  writer  of  the 
Guildford  fami>y  ;  who  goes  thfoi^h  the  sub- 
ject in  a  clear  and  masterly  way ;  and,  having 
been  a  lawyer  by  profession,  his  jox^ment 
may  be  liable  to  less  exception.  The  htc 
Soarrie  Jenyns  having  well  exposed  the  absurdity 
of  some  modern  felse  ideas  of  civil  govern* 
ment ;  we  would  extract  this  piece  from  his 
works,  if  it  may  be  perautted :  and  to  thia  wc 
mean  to  add  a  sermon  ftom^  the  works  of  the 
late  Bishop  Homey  on  the  Origin  of^  GvS 
Govemrrtenp ;  who  has  considered  the  sublet,  as 
4  it 
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it  ought  always  to  be  considered  by  divines  of 
the  Church  of  England.     A  wild  sectarian  spi- 
rit would  not  prevail  so  much  as  it  does  if  the 
sin  and  danger  of  schism  were  better  under- 
stood by  the    learned,    and   more  diligently 
taught  among  the  people.     Nothing  can  be 
liiore  excellent  upon  the  subject  than  the  three 
letters  of  the  Rev.    fV.   Law  against   Bishop 
Hoadky^  in  what  was  cdled  the  Bangorian  con- 
troversy :  which  is  now  in  a  manner  forgotten, 
though  every  clergyman  ought  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  it ;  for  it  was  an  occurrence   of  great 
concern,  not  to  the  peace  of  this  church  only, 
but  to  the  very  being  and  subsistence  of  Christ- 
ianity in  the  world-    To  these  letters  we  would 
add  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Constitution  of 
the  Church  \  with  some  extracts  from  Mr.  Leslii^ 
on  the  same  subject. 

We  shall  speak  a  great  and  interestidg  truths 
if  we  affirm,  that  no  man  will  understand 
lightly  the  nature  of  God^  unless  he  has  a  pro- 
per knowlege  of  hsmelfj  that  is;  of  the  real 
Btatc  of  human  nature,  and  the  limiution  of  iti 
powers.  This  subject  was  never  treated  to  better 
effect,  than  by  the  late  Dr.  Elks  of  Dublin^ 
His  book  on  the  Knowlege  of  Divine  Things 
from  Revelation,  not  from  Reason  and  Nature ^ 
c  c  3  hath 


^-. 
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hath  happily  convinced  many  readers;  -who 
knew  not  how  to  think  justly  of  God  or  them- 
selves,  till  they  were  taught  by  this  author. 
His  work  being  too  large  and  diffuse  for  this 
collection,  an  abridgment  of  it  has  long  been 
ardently  wished  for  :  and  it  is  now  happily  dis- 
covered, that  his  principles  were  laid  down  by 
himself  in  two  sermons,  the  substance  of  which 
he  contracted  into  one  discourse;  of  which  wc 
have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  ;  and  to  this  we 
would  add  another  discourse  on  the .  same  sub* 
ject,  which  rectifies  a  text  of  the  Scriptures,  a 
false  interpretation  of  which  has  given  coun- 
tenance and  currency  to  most  of  the  modem 
deistical  mistakes  about  nature  and  reason. 

Infidelity  having  been  very  busy  of  late  years, 
under  the  new  name  of  Unitarianisniy  the  peo- 
ple should  be  properly  informed  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  well  understood,  in  opposition  to  such 
gainsayers.  For  this  end  wc  shall  add  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Norris's  decisive  Treatise  on  FaiiA  and 
Reason,  the  last  chapter ;  in  which  the  argu- 
ment is  summed  up  :  and  shall  subjoin  to  it, 
two  treatises  adopted  by  the  society  for  promo- 
ting christian  knowlege ;  the  first,  ^  Preser- 
I  vativi 
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^oat'rve  against  the  Publicalions  of  the  Socinians  ; 
the  second,  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  : 
which  is  now  out  of  print,  except  in  the  small 
edition  distributed  by  the  society.  It  was  little 
suspected  in  the  last  century,  that  the  time 
would  come,  when  the  fabulous  idolatry  of 
heathens  should  be  openly  preferred  to  the 
Gospel  in  a  christian  country.  But  it  hath  now- 
actually  been  done  in  this  country  by  individual 
authors^  and  is  done  by  the  nation  itself  in 
another.*  It  will  not  be  superfluous  nor  imper- 
tinent if  we  subjoin  some  anonymous  Remarks 
on  the  Growth  of  Heathenism  among  modern 
Christians. 

No  divine  of  this  church  ever  studied  his 
profession  with  better  opportunities,  nor  with 
more  diligence  and  success,  than  the  late  ex- 
cellent and  amiable  Bishop  Home :  we  are  in- 
formed, that  in  the  papers  he  has  left  behind 
him^  there  are  such  rules  and  directions  in 
many  separate  pieces,  for  the  study  of  divinity, 
with  such  an  apparatus  of  theological  mattef, 
collected  from  all  the  sources  of  learning,  as 
would  of  themselves,  if  put  together,  form  an 
inestimable  treasure  for  the  iniprovement  of 
young  students  in  divinity.  Some  of  these  we 
pro^se  to  add,  if  it  may  be  permitted. 

C  C  4  It 
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It  is  our  intention  to  publish  the  whole  coU 
lection,  with  the  names  *  of  the  subscriben 
prefixed ;  and  we  trust  it  will  appear,  that  the 
times,  bad  4s  they  are^  can  still  exhibit  a  large 
and  respectable  association  of  gentlemen  and 
clergy^  who  will  show  by  their  patronage  of 
this  publication,  that  they  are  desirous  and 
ready,  so  to  think,  and  so  to  teach,  and  so  to 
lire,  as  to  draw  down  the  protection  of  Heaven, 
for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  true  learning 
and  true  religion. 

POSTSCRIPT, 

'tnE  reader  of  these  three  papers  should  be 
informed^  that  the  first  draught  of  the  plan 
laid  down  in  them,  has  received  some  consi- 
derable alterations ;  partly  horn  choice,  and 
partly  from  necessity :  but  it  was  thought  better 
to  reprint  the  papers,  as  they  were  published, 
than  to  give  new  trouble  by  such  annotadons 
and  explanations,  as  are  not  necessary  to  the 
main  design. 

January,  J795. 

*  The  locicty,  on  6rtbcr  consideration,  deemed  it  no 
npcessaiy  to  solicit  a  sabscription  for  this  cd9ection. 
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A 

PREFATORY  EPISTLE 

TO  THE 

REVEREND  MR.  H ^D. 

DEAR  SIR^ 

JL  HE  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley  having  long  presented 
lo  the  world  a  character  new  and  curious  in  its  kind, 
you  expressed  a  desire,  that  a  portrait  of  him  might  be 
taken  firom  his  works,  and  given  to  the  public  upon  a 
small  scale. 

In  consequence  of  what  had  passed,  the  writer  of 
the  following  pages,  having  some  acquaintance  with 
the  Doctor's  publications,  sat  down  to  a  sketch  of  his 
whole-length ;  which,  being  verified  by  proper  autho- 
rities, may  be  considered  as  a  piece  taken  from  the  life* 
He  has  employed  some  pains  to  make  the  drawing  cor- 
rect, and  he  he  hopes  the  colours  will  stand:  that  if 
the  Doctor's  writings  should  hereafter  be  scarce,  (as  it 
is  conjectured  they  will  be)  people  may  know  what  he 
was.    With  the  outward  talemacle  of  Dr.  Priestley  he 

has 
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has  no  concern;  but  with  thai  Dr.  Triestley  only, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  books  and  pamphlets  to  a  very 
great  amount :  mens  cujusqne  is  est  quisque :  and  if  the 
present  exhibiiion  of  him  to  the  connoisseurs^  at  the 
usual  price  of  one  shilling  a-piece,  shall  furnish  you 
(or  nearly  so)  with  the  thing  you  wished  for,  and  con- 
vey to  the  public  aijusi  idea  at  a  small  ezpenee,  I  shall 
be  happy,  that  in  ^  time  of  leisure,  while  the  town  is 
empty,  I  could  turn  my  pencil  to  the  present  subject. 

What  have  you  and  I  liyed  to  see !  a  staymaker  of 
T^fordy  and  a  Dissenimg  teacher  of  Birmingkam, 
caOed  upon  to  take  thdr  share  fd  the  gcmmment  ia 
that  city,  which  in  the  I«st  age  aflected  imitersal  mo- 
narchy !  Thus  was  Bah/hn  once  the  miitrtss  of  the 
world :  but  if  we  should  go  to  look  for  it  now^  the 
Prophet  teUs  us,  we  shall  find  a  nest  of  amis.  When 
you  think  or  these  things,  you  will  not  f<»get 

Your  afiectiontate  Brother, 

and  bumble  Scrrant, 

THE  AUTHOR, 
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I 


SMALL  WHOLE-LENGTH 

OF 

DR.  PRIESTLEY. 


I.  The  Style  and  Learmng  of  Dr.  Priestley 

\J¥  what  kind  aoever  our  aenliaients  may  be^ 
CO  subjects  of  itHgion  and  literature^  the  mMSii^ 
nei  in  which  they  are  delivered  is  of  so  much 
cooaoquence^  that  when  an  author  is  apQk(en  o^ 
we  generally  enquire  in  the  firtt  place^  how  hi ' 
wrx/tff .  The  work  which  first  made  Dr.  Priest^ 
Igi  more  extensively  known  to  the  public,  waa 
his  IBstoty  of  EUcirkity.  h^t  any  reader  of 
judgnoAQt  cast  his  eye  over  the  pre£sce  to  that 
history,  and  he  will  be  shocked  with  the  affec^ 
tMiifXk  imd  poverty  of  his  diction.  There  ia 
sucia  4  jumble  of  scenes^  prospecis,  objests  and 
ii$m^  aa  render  his  style  boyi^  and  ridteukmi . 
The  wQcd  Fmm^  which  occurs  tea  timea  in  a 

few 
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few  paragraphs,  Vould  never  have  been  per- 
mitted to  stand,  if  the  writer  had  understood 
how  to  revise  and  correct  his  own  language. 
We  are  told  (p.  1.)  of  pleading  objects  according 
to  all  the  gtntune  and  universal  principles  of  taste, 
deduced  from  a  knoivlege  of  human  nature — of 
objects  throwing  a  pleasing  idea  upon  scenes : 
which  is  profound  nonsense ;  though  the  au- 
thor probably  took  it  for  fine  writing. 

When  he  produces  himself  as  the  champion 
of  his  party  against  Mr.  Burke,  the  poor  lame 
English  which  he  presents  to  the  supreme  cri- 
tical eye  of  that  learned  gentleman,  becomes 
more  remarkable  and  offensive — fFhat  I  have 
mare  particularly  replied  to  is  what  he  has  ad* 
vancedy  &c.  and  again  (p.  2.)  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  this  revolution  having  excited, 
&c»  In  a  plain  unassuming  person,  of  little 
education,  such  mistakes  might  be  considered 
as  vernacular  oversights  ;  but  when  they  come 
firom  a  teacher  of  eloquence,  who  writes  books 
upon  rhetoric,  they  take  a  very  different  cha- 
xacter. 

As  to  Dr.  Priestley s  skill  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, there  is  a  vast  appearance  of  it  in  his 
voluminous  writings;  but  in  the  critical  analysis 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  he  is  ill  grounded  and  in- 
judicious; 
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judicious;  insomuch  that  any  well-trained  scho* 
lar  will  soon  find  out  that  he  was  never  put  into 
proper    possession    of   school-learning.      The 
IBishop  of  St.  David's  (then  Archdeacon  of  St. 
Albans)  charges  him  with  gross  blunders,  even, 
to  the  mistaking  of   a  passage^  the  seme  of 
which  was  hardly  to  be  missed  at  first  sight  by  a 
schooUboy  in  his  second  year  of  Greek.     (Tracts, 
p.  101.)    When  any  man  does  his  best^  candour 
will  be  ready  to  make  the  most  of  him ;  but 
when  such  a  person  holds  in  contempt  and  de« 
fiance  his  adversaries,  who  are  better  learned, 
he  has  then  no  longer  any  claim  upon  our  can*- 
dour  or  politeness,  but  deserves  to  be  held  up 
to  the  public  in  his  true  colours ;  more  especi« 
ally,   if  any  evil  purpose  is  to  be  promoted 
amongst  the  ignorant  and  the  disaffected  by  his 
pretensions  to  superior  learning.     None  of  Dr. 
Priestley  s  principles  are  more  mischievous  in 
their  intention  than  his   political :    we   shall 
therefore  begin  with  a  short  sketch  of  his  poll- 
tics  from  his  own  writings. 

II.  The  Politics  of  Dr.  Priestley. 
HIS  system  is  briefly  this.     To  gain  clear 
ideas,  as  he  tells  us,  he  supposes  (in  common 
with  some  higher  authors  who  ought  to  have 

known 
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known  better)  a  staie  of  nature^  in  which  every 
individual  is  possessed  of  natural  liierfy,  part 
of  which  he  resigns  into  a  common  stock,  out 
of  which  arises  that  power  of  Meeting  th$  con- 
duct of  others,  which  we  call  govemmctit.  This 
scheme,  even  at  first  sight,  must  be  &Ise: 
because,  out  of  liberty^  nothing  can  arise  but 
liberty:  whereas  government  is  a  power  of 
restraining,  and  power  must  arise  out  of  power 
not  out  of  liberty,  for  this  is  the  antagonist  of 
power ;  and  accordingly,  all  those  busy  gentle-' 
men  who  are  now  striving  against  government, 
call  themselves  the  friends  of  liberty.  The 
principle  which  dissolves  government  can  never 
be  the  principle  out  of  which  it  arises ;  and  the 
case  is  so  plain  that  a  child  may  see  it. 

This  absurdity,  however,  runs  through  all 
our  author^s  polirics;  in  which,  as  occasion 
requires,  he  substitutes  power  and  liberty  for 
one  another.  Thus  doth  he  begin  his  funda- 
mental definition.— P{?i//Vtf/  liberty  consists  in 
the  power  which  the  members  of  the  state  reserve 
to  themselves  of  arriving  at  public  offices,  &c. 
(Essay  on  the  first  Pr.  of  Gov.  p.  9.)  Here 
Kberty  is  confounded  with  the  power  of  go- 
verning ;  that  is,  of  restraimng  liberty :  and 
we  reckon  a  writer  who  is  loose  io  a  definition, 

to 
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to  be  either  cloudy  in  his  understanding,  or 
fraudulent  in  his  intention  ;  a  swindler  in  rea- 
soning, who  takes  up  what  he  has  not  ^rly 
purchased. 

When  the  Doctor's  principles  are  brought 
together  and  compared,  the  perplexity  is  ob- 
Tious.  He  distinguishes  (for  clea^yiess,  as  he 
observes)  liberty  into  ^o/iV/V^/ and  nW;  making 
the  latter  a  power  over  our  own  actions,  and 
the  former  a  power  over  the  actions  of  of  hers  ; 
that' is,  a  power  of  rulings  and  a  power  of  not 
heing  ruled  i  which  in  effect  leave  all  power  in 
equHibrio  ;  and  so  amount  to  nothing.  His  two 
sorts  of  liberty  are  evidently  two  sorts  of  power, 
which  annihilate  each  other :  and  all  this  is  for 
clearness^ 

He  futher  asserts  (p.  12.)  that  *^  as  every  man 
retains,  and  can  never  be  deprived  of  his 
natural  right  of  relieving  himself  from  all  op- 
pression ;  that  is,  from  every  thing  that  has  been 
imposed  ttpon  him  without  his  own  consent ;  this 
must  be  the  only  true  and  proper  foundation  of  all 
the  governments  subsisting  in  the  world.*' 
Which  means  in  plainer  English,  that  the  only 
proper  foundation  of  government  is  the  power 
of  ofverturning  government  ^  which  he  calls 
reUeving  ourseHes  from  oppression  ;  and  a  power 

VOL.  xiT.  x>  i>  this 
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this  is  which  may  be  turned  against  the  ten 
commandments ;  for  these  having  been  imposd 
Ir^ft  us  without  our  own  consmS,  (it  being  cer- 
tain that  we  had  no  hand  in  the  A>«lr;pg  of 
them)  are  consequently  by  Dr.  Priestley's  rule, 
an  opfres^m. 

It  is  another  of  his  fundamental  maxtms^  dot 
kings,  senators  and  nobles  are  to  all  intents 
the  servants  of  the  fubJie,  and  a^cotmiaile  to 
the  feofk:  (p.  23.)  which  principle,  when 
transferred  from  the  body  civil  to  the  body 
natural,  asserts  the  headship  of  the  feet  and 
toes ;  'which  is  very  good  sense  when  onr  mean- 
ing is  to  turn  the  voorU  upside  down.  If  it  be 
tmr  intention  to  overturn  establishments,  ne 
must  advance  such  principles  as  will  promote 
the  great  work  of  decomposition.  Bot  de- 
composition, as  we  find  by  experience^  is  in 
experiment  attended  with  some  loss.  When 
chymistd  undertake  to  analyze,  a  subtUe  prin- 
ciple evaporates,  which  can  never  be  rMXHtd; 
and  this  extends  by  analogy  to  other  ca^es.  It 
is  eady  to  take  a  man  to  pieces ;  but  life  escapes 
in  tiie  experiment,  and  the  man  can  never  be 
put  together  any  more.  Every  legal  govern- 
ment is  a  com  position  y  of  ^hich  God,  by  his 
laws  and  his  providence,  makes  himself  a  part; 
4  the 
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ibe  tnimating  ^ait^  n^hich  gives  energy  and  ef- 
fbctto  the  whole.  When  liiis  is  lost,  on  a  dis- 
aolntion  of  the  state,  and  of  laws  human  and 
cKtim^  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  restore 
ic  There  may  be  a  thing  framed  which  will 
call  itself  a  govermnent ;  bat  it  wSl  have  tio 
authority  nor  subiiity,  becaose  it  is  built  upon 
m  loose  bottom.  Cruelty  and  revenge  will  t$ke 
the  place  of  penal,  and  robbery  and  sacrilege 
cf  distributive  justice ;  and  a  thousand  other 
evils  will  happen,  which  all  good  men  will  de^ 
precate,  because  none  but  evil  men  can  be 
gluners  by  them ;  and  they  only  in  appearance; 
tat  the  whole  is  a  deception  and  a  phantom. 

Our  author's  political  casuistry  is  as  curious  as 
his  principles.  He  has  one  measure  for  ul  and 
a&o^ef  for  himself.  In  his  letters  to  Mr.  Bu^ke 
he  layi  it  down,  that  we  have  m  business  lojind 
fa^dt  iviik  fh€  French  for  what  they  have 
dloiight  proper  to  do  in  their  own  afikirs,  (p.  d.) 
But  if  it  be  a  good  rule  to  tet  our  neighbours 
idoQe  in  mana^ng  for  themselves,  how  comes 
it  that  the  Doctw  is  sO  busy  and  so  sevens  a 
cxiftc  vpon  the  church  ef  England,  a  society 
to  which  he  dom  not  bdong  ?  and  t^hy  were 
hfa  and  his  friends  so  fteak>us  to  celebrate  the 
French  revolution?  Why  is  he,  who  is  & 
D  D  a  stran^cr^ 
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stranger^  at  liberty  to  applaud  and  give  his 
sanction  to  their  proceedings :  if  we^  who  ait 
also  strangers,  are  not  at  liberty  to  censoie 
them  ?  It  will  never  be  a  matter  of  indifierence 
whether  vice  or  virtue  prevail  in  the  world :  the 
cause  of  the  French^  in  this  view  of  it,  is  the 
cause  of  mankind.  The  Doctor  and  his  friends 
obliged  us  to  consider  whether  the  French  had 
done  right  or  wrong,  because  they  persuaded 
us  to  do  the  same  thing  nt  home :  and  thck 
motions  toward  it  alarmed  the  people  at  Bir- 
mingham^ and  occasioned  all  those  disturbanceSi 
the  causes  of  which  are  as  well  understood  bf 
the  Doctor  himself  as  by  any  person  in  tfaii 
kingdom. 

The  French  nation  were  at  liberty,  he  says, 
to  hetter  their  condition  without  consulting  us. 
But  here  again,  the  Doctor's  casuistry  is  as  loose 
as  before  :  for  no  man  can  be  justified  in  bet- 
tering his  condition,  unless  he  does  it  ly  lawfid 
means.  If  a  man  betters  his  condition  out  of 
the  property  zxiA  lives  of  his  fellow-subjects,  he 
is  a  felon  and  a  murderer ;  and,  as  Dr.  R-ankh 
rightly  observed,  it  makes  no  difference  whedier 
this  be  done  by  z, single  person  or  by  a  larger 
gangy  or  by  one  half  of  a'nadon  agamst  die 
other  half. 

There 
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There  may  be  some  worthy  persons,  who^ 
although  they  look  up  to  Dr.  Priestley  as  a 
great  political  casuist,  are  not  above  being  ad* 
monished.  Let  them  consider  calmly,  what  is 
in  a  manner  self-evident^  that  all  vice  is  from 
the  liheriy  of  human  action ;  all  virtue  from  the 
rtstramts  either  of  law  or  conscience.  So  hx 
aB  restraint  is  from  the  law  of  God,  it  cannot 
be  opposed.  But  of  this  law,  no  account  ia 
made  by  Dr^  Priestley  or  his  followers :  and  if 
they  are  plotting  to  overturn  establishments,  as 
they  openly  profess,  it  is  proper  they  should 
keep  it  out  of'  sight :  for  the  moment  it  is  in« 
trpduced^  all  their  fairy  edifices  fall  to  pieces 
like  a  house  of  cards.  That  man  must  be  an 
atheist  or  an  infidel,  who  forgets  that  their  b  a 
foundation  of  law,  by  which  alt  men  are  bound, 
in  their  relation  to  God  and  to  one  another ;  and 
that  the  ten  commandments  are  made  for  men  in 
a  state  of  inequality.  In  the  new  subject  of 
human  Right,  the  ignorant  may  think  there  is  a 
^  and  ar  con  of  argument  against  argument: 
but  the  whole  is  a  dispute  between  the  duties  of 
religion  and  the  claims  of  atheism  ;  all  of  which 
arc  answered  for  ever  in  this  one  short  sentence — 

KO   MAN    HATH  A  RIGHT  TO  DO    WRONG.      HoW 

their  plots  will  succeed  in  time,  it  may  be  im- 
p  0  3  possible 
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pofisible  to  foresee ;  but,  I  think,  before  the 
party  of  Republicans  and  Unitarians  will  nc* 
cttd  in  this  country,  they  must  proYide  a  poli- 
tical manager  not  so  much  given  to  betray  and 
contradict  himself  as  Dr.  Priestley :  who  in  one 
page  assures  us,  that  Unitarians  are  as  go^d  stdf^ 
feets  as  Trinitarians ;  and  in  an  adjoining  page, 
that  they  are  laying  gunpowder j  grain  tfy  grM, 
mndtr  the  old  haling  of  error  and  hifers^Mi^ 
n»Uch  a  single  spark  may  hereafter  ewfiame^ 
This  open  unguarded  temper,  which  kys  a  pto^ 
and  then  tells  it  to  everybody,  has  brought  the 
Doctor  into  great  miscarriages,  and  was  tm* 
doubtedly  the  cause  of  all  the  losses  he  suf- 
fered at  Birmingham. 

III.  Of  the  Feelings  of  Dr.  Priestley. 
The  Doctor's  feelings  are  very  unaccountably 
being  totally  disproportionate,  and  somerimes 
quite  of  a  contrary  nature  to  their  causes.  He 
tells  us  how  the  sudden  union  of  Mr.  Borke  and 
Lord  North  filled  him  with  horror,  (Lett,  to 
Mr.  Burke,  p.  6.)  If  an  unlooked-for  coali* 
tion  in  the  ministry  goes  to  court,  to  manage 
public  business,  he  is  troubled  with  the  hor^ 
rors ;    but  he   can  hear  of  caprive   kings,  of 

•  Free  Inq,  p.  40 — ^45. 
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plots^  massacres,  confiscations,  and  sacrilege, 
and  find  all  these  things  not  only  agreeable, 
but  consistent  with  celebrity  and  festivity.  He 
mocks  at  the  humanity  of  Mr.  Burke,  for  being 
alarmed  and  disfurled  at  the  late  horrible  corri- 
motions  in  France.  This  worthy  gentleman, 
blessed  with  the  tender  feelings  of  a  polished 
mind,  and  concerned  for  the  peace  of  the 
Christian  world,  did  look  with  abhorrence  on 
the  confusion,  inhumanity,  and  felony  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  and  therefore  justly  and 
pathetically  exclaimed  agsunst  if,  as  a  most 
wicked  and  cruel  transaction.  At  all  thfs  I>. 
Priestley  wonders ;  and  says — you  are  alarmed — 
you  are  not  eo^l — ^your  mind  is  heated^  &c.  &c. 
Tlie  contrast  here  is  a  little  striking :  The  one, 
with  the  heart  of  a  man  and  a  Christian,  feels, 
M  the  attending  chaplain  would,  at  a  miserable 
execution ;  while  the  other  stands  by  with  all 
the  indifTerence  of  the  hangman ;  considering 
oidy  what  he  and  his  party  may  get  by  it ;  and 
how  the  catastrophe  may  serve  to  promote  his 
own  political  ideas. 

The  power  of  kings  and  rulers  is  designed 

by  Pitmdence  as  a  terror  to  evildoers ;  so  the 

gospel  teaches  :  and  a  terror  it  is,  which  seems 

to  lie  very  hard  upon  Dr.  Priestley ;  but  if  the 

D  D  4  law 
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law  of  Providence  be  inverted,  and  the  tenor 
happen  to  £aU  backwards,  upon  kings  and  nilcB 
themselves,  then  he  has  his  wi(h.     He  rejoices 
when  they  are  made  to  tremUi,  as  if  it  were  a 
.delicious  circumstance ;  '^  It  is  time,**  says  be, 
^'  that  they,  who  have  made  others  trembk, 
(i.  e.  who  have  been  a  ierror  to  evil-doers)  (hooid 
in  their  turn  trenible  themselves.     But  let  die 
people  rejoicej"*     (Lett,  to  Mr.  Burie,  p.  40.) 
The  two  great  red  letter  festivals  of  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's year  (kalendered  with  llood)  are  the  30tb 
of  January  and  the   14th  of  July.     "  LctiU 
tyrants  read  the  history  of  both/'  says  he,  "  and 
tremble**      We   shall  rarely  meet    with    any 
instance  of  a  flaming  advocate  for  liberty,  who 
does  not,  through  all  the  disguise  of  his  fiur 
words,  discover  the  spirit  of  a  tyrant.     If  1  bad 
no  other  reason  for  detesting  our  Doctor's  poli- 
tics, this  alone  would  be  sufficient,  that  they 
deliver  ys  over  to  an  unmerciful  mind,  and  even 
invert  the  passions  natural  to  man :  so  that  when 
the  world  is  in  tears,  we  are  preparing  for  a 
feast ;  like  vultures,  when  they  sqiell  slaughter 
at  a  distance ;  and,  in  the  sunshine  of  peaceable 
times,  like  Spenser  s  fiend,  which  chews  a  toads 
vue  weep,  that  cause  of  weeping  there  is  none. 
When  a  man  denies  his  own  conduct  to  thote 

who 
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who  are  witnesses  of  it,  and  expects  to  be  be- 
lieved ;  whatever  that  man  may  call  himself,  we 
generally  agree  to  call  him  imfudent.    Has  not 
.our  Doctor,  for  many  years  past,  been  Ubelling 
the  religion  and  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  predicting  ruin  to  the  government, 
and  recommending  a  new  one  after  the  model  of 
France ;  calling  our  religious  establishment,  a 
fungusy  a  slothf  a  glutton;  and  threatening  it 
with  a  destructive  explosion  from  the  gunpow- 
der,  which  he  and  his  friends  have  been  con* 
▼eying  under  the  fabric  ?  Yet  the  man  who  had 
said  all  these  things,  and  many  more,  (for  which 
see  the  collection  in  the  Appendix^  tells  the  in- 
habitants of  Bimunghamy  they  had  umform  ex^ 
perience  of  bis  peaceable  behaviour  for  eleven 
years.     (See  Thoughts  on  the  late  Riots  at  Bir- 
nunghamy  p.  70 

His  Letter  to  Mr.  Htt  displays  a  degree  of 
gssurance  rarely  to  be  met  with.  When  a  man, 
in  this  country,  writes  a  saucy  letter  to  a  minis* 
ter  of  state,  there  is  nothing  prodigious  in  the 
case  :  but  if  he  does  this  in  defiance  of  all  de- 
cency, and  puts  his  name  to  it,  as  Dr.  Priestley 
did,  he  glories  in  his  shame ;  which,  a  man 
seldom  does,  till  he  is  past  the  feeling  of  it. 
TeU  him  hi^  creed  gives  him  a  near  alliance  to 

the 
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the  Turks ;  he  is  not  abashed  at  it ;  but  con- 
siders, it  rather  as  a  favourable  drcumstance; 
telling  us  how  the  Turks  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  Christians,  because  they  are  Unitarians. 
*^  You  are  mistaken,"  says  he,  in  his  Letter  to 
Mr.  Parkhursfj  ^^  if  you  think  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  avow  my  agreement  with  the  Ma- 
hometans, or  any  other  of  the  human  race,  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  and  to  worship 
together  voith  them  the  one  God  and  Father  of 
^,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.*'  (Letters, 
p.  185.)  Whether  it  be  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Parkhurst  then,  or  any  other  worthy  gentlemaa, 
who  shall  suspect  that  the  Doctor  is  weak 
enough  to  be  ashamed;  he  has  reason,  finom 
the  Doctor's  own  authority,  to  retract  his 
suspicions. 

IV.  The  Logic  of  Dr.  Priestley . 

When  a  writer  has  a  good  cause,  and  under* 
stands  it  well,  his  defence  of  it  will  be  plain 
and  rational :  but  if  his  cause  be  bad,  and  too 
weak  to  support  itself,  he  will  apply  to  the  arts 
of  false  logic,  which  we  call  sophistry  ;  and,  as 
we  say,  will  try  to  persuade  people  out  of  their 
senses.  Dr.  Pries/ley  has  been  celebrated  for 
his  abilities ;  and  I  am  convinced  he  is  a  man  of 

parts, 
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ptrts,  wheil  I  see  the  ingenuity  and  variety  6^ 
his  subterftiges.  When  the  case  is  desperate, 
and  we  see  him  sinking ;  he  is  never  at  a  lost 
for  some  shift  to  keep  his  head  above  water. 
One  of  his  artifices  is,  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his 
readers  with  a  splendid  idea  of  his  own  powers. 
The  multitude  of  his  volumes,  and  the  expedi-^ 
tion  with  which  he  writes,  are  favourite  topics, 
and  frequently  alluded  to ;  whence  the  public 
is  to  believe,  that  he  is  greater  than  other  met), 
becau$e  he  writes  faster ;  and  that  he  writto 
unanswerably,  because  he  writes  tvUhatd  end. 
It  it  a  common  evasion  with  him,  to  find  fault 
with  the  qualifications  of  his  antagonists :  none 
of  them  are  the  right  sort  of  men :  so  instead* 
of  answering  their  arguments,  he  amuses  his 
readers  with  reflexions  on  their  learning  and 
abilities  :  and  the  world  is  to  infer,  how  power- 
fully he  would  confute  and  display  hi3  superior 
skill  in  the  science  of  defence,  if  he  could  but 
meet  with  a  proper  opponent.  But  unf(>rtu* 
nately  they  are  all  of  the  wrong  sort ;  so  he 
treats  with  contempt  all  that  ate  past,  and  with 
defiance  all  that  are  to  come ;  assuring  the  pub- 
lic, that  the  greatest  coward  may  think  himself 
a  match  for  the  orthodox — /  have  recotmoitred 
the  foree  of  the  enemy ^  and  I  see  nothing  that 

can 
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eon  daiM  the  most  timid — 1  want  to  see  their 

Goliah — ^Thus  doth  the  Doctor  flourish  his  pen 

over  the  heads  of  us  weak  churchmen^  in  the 

spirit  of  a  priz^-fighter.     In  the  same  vapouring 

8n:ain,  he  calls  Dr.  Horsley^  the  present  Bishop 

of  St.  David's,  a  boastful  Champion,  so  confuted 

and  baffled  by  himself^  that  all  the  encomiums 

and  encouragements  of  his  friends  cannot  bring  Jam 

into  the  field  again.     (Letters  to  the  Dean  of 

Cant,  p,  3.)  Here  we  have  a  specimen  of  Ac 

language  of  the  cockpit^  applied  to  a  dignitary 

of  the  church,  and  a  controversy  in  divinity. 

trhe  case  is  this :  If  persons  of  better  learmng 

and  more  manners  leave  him  to  himself,  because 

they  And  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  argue  with  him ; 

he  reports,  that  they  have  ran  away,  and  left 

him  in  possession  of  the  field.     He  puts  a  like 

interpretation  upon  the  pious  conduct  of  Dr. 

Home.    This  most  amiable  of  men,  when  Dean 

of  Canterbury,  preached  an  exhortatory  sermon 

on  the  duty  of  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith : 

which  exhortation    Dr.  Priestley  very  ingeni- 

'ously  interprets  into  the  yoice  of  distress  :  as  if 

all  his  opponents  were  confuted,  and  the  good 

Dean  crying  out  for  more  help ;  the  Champion 

of  Socinianism  had  got  them  all  down,  and 

was  belabouring  them  at  his  mercy.    Much  of 

the 
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the  Doctor^s  logic  consists  in  boasring  tnd  de- 
fiance. He  therefore  tells  the  world,  the  de- 
fenders of  orthodoxy  have  no  dependence  but 
on  the  act  of  William  and  Mary,  which  he  calls 
the  real  Goliak  in  this  business.  (Free  Enquiry, 
p.  80.)  But  Dr.  Priestley  knows  this  Goliah 
has  never  been  produced,  because,  so  far  as  ar- 
gument is  wanted,  we  find  ourselves  able  to  do 
without  it.  But,  if  to  apply  to  other  aids,  is 
tacitly  to  confess  our  weakness  in  point  of  argu- 
ment ;  how  comes  he  to  depend,  so  much  as  he 
does,  on  the  foreign  helps  of  railing,  blustering 
and  terrifying  ?  This  impertinent  application  to 
the  force  of  ill  words,  I  call  his  Act  of  William 
and  Mary,  which  he  is  put^g  into  execution 
on  every  occasion ;  and  therefore,  by  his  own 
rule,  he  is  under  a  state  of  conscious  inability 
and  confutation. 
^  There  is  a  sophistry  in  defying  the  laws  made 
for  the  support  of  religion,  which  few  people 
can  see  through.  From  their  non-execution, 
it  is  argued,  that  we  are  ashamed  of  them,  as 
being  sensible  they  are  the  fences  of  falsehood. 
It  is  likewise  suspected  that  the  Socihians  are 
courting  persecution,  and  wish  the  laws  to  be 
put  in  force  against  themselves :  but  this  can 
never  be  the  case  with  those  men  who  make  so 

great 
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great  1^  sbo^  of  their  impunity ;  and  are  lib  fir6- 
.qnendy  turning  it  into  an  argument  in  tlmr 
fiiVoun  In  truth,  their  logic  will  be  a  match 
ftr  us  either  way:  if  the  laws  are  executed, 
then  it  is  because  we  hai^e  no  ai^tltient:  if 
^tfaey  are  Act  executed,  then  it  i^  because  we  aie 
afraid  it  should  be  seen  that  we  have  no  aig«- 
vflhent :  So  they  have  us  at  bay  in  either  case. 
The  expefience  of  the  world  tell^  us,  on  the  one 
.^de,  that  impunity  begets  licentiousness :  and 
pf  udence  teaches,  on  the  other,  that  penal  laws 
ahteild  never  be  executed,  if  lighter  mediods 
are  found  sufficient.  Our  laws  in  support  «f 
religion,  were  not  intehded  to  exclude  fair  and 
4reasonable  ailment ;  their  use  is  to  repress  in- 
•iolence  and  outrage ;  and  to  secure  the  peace  of 
the  state;  which  never  thought  itself  secure 
with  subjects,  who  boldly  deny  the  Godhead 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  teach  the  people  to  do  the 
same.  If  there  is  any  proper  object  of  such  a 
law,  it  is  the  man,  who,  when  he  should  be 
arguing,  falk  to  biaspheniing  :  who,  because  be 
is  not  able  to  confute,  alarms  the  minds  of  hk 
«aders  with  the  prospect  of  being  soon  over- 
powered by  numbers,  or  destroyed  by  some 
audden  and  unforeseen  explosion,  for  which  he 
and  bis  friends  have  so  long  been  preparing  the 

materials. 
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materials.  I  leave  Dr.  Prieitky  to  feoJE  into  die 
writings  of  modem  controvertists^  and  see  if  he 
can  find  a  person  of  that  description. 

Another  of  the  Doctor's  arts,  is  to  impose 
upon  his  readers  with  un&ir  samples.  Thus,  if 
ati  adversary  should  lay  upon  him  a  dozen  hard 
names,  of  which  eleven  should  be  true,  and 
the  twelfth  doubtful ;  he  will  pick  out  the  last, 
4md  hold  it  up  to  the  public  as  a  specimen  of  all 
the  xtst.  In  this  way  he  can  answer  a  large 
book  before  breakfast ;  by  taking  a  few  pas^ 
sages  without  their  dependences,  and  then 
boasting  that  he  has  confuted  the  whole  work. 

But  Dr.  Priestley  never  displays  his  sophistry 
to  greater  advantage,  than  when  he  undertakes 
to  evade  the  force  of  a  text  of  Scripture,  which 
is  very  often  necessary,  from  the  part  he  has 
unhappily  taken  in  divinity.  The.  scripture  as- 
serts plainly  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  all  things 
were  created  by  him  and  for  him^  and  he  is  before 
all  things^  and  by  him  all  tjmgs  consist.  Cd. 
viii.  16.  Now  behold  the  answer  to  this  plain 
posidve  Scripture — ^^  I  would  only  observe," 
says  the  Doctor,  ^'  that  neither  the  earth,  nor 
^^  the  sun,  moon  or  stars,  nor  any  nuterial  sub- 
^^  stance,  is  specified  among  the  things  created 
•^  by  him;*  (See  Letters,  p.  119.)  So  all  things 

signify 
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signify  none  of  these  things^  because  none  d 
them  are  particularly  mentioned.  To  rid  him- 
self of  the  argument  for  the  pre-existence  tod 
divinity  of  Christ  from  the  act  of  creation^  &c 
he  supposes^  that  as  Christ  is  said  to  have  recoor 
ciled  the  world  as  well  as  created  it^  created  and 
reconciled  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  synommma: 
so  that  if  a  man  reconciles  two  neighboun  tf 
variance^  he  may  be  said  to  have  created  them. 
I  beg  the  reader  to  review  p.  1 18,  1 19,  120  d 
his  letters  to  Dr.  Pricey  as  a  specimen  of  Unifih 
rian  logic  and  divinity;  such  as  the  learned 
Bishop  of  St.  David*s  m^ht  well  run  awajr 
from ;  but  not  because  he  is  beaten  out  of  the 
field. 

We  prove  the  divinity  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
by  showing  that  the  same  divine  acts  are  ascribed 
to  Him  as  tp  God  :  and  as  the  Almighty  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  works  of  omnipotence,  the 
argument  will  never  be  answered.  But  nothing 
is  too  hard  for  Dr.  Priestley ;  who  replies,  that 
this  argument  will  prove  (hd  and  Satan  to  k 
the  same  being ;  because  it  is  said  of  Davids 
that  Cic^  moved  him  to  number  the  people; 
and  in  another  place  that  Satan  tempted  him. 
But  the  Doctor,  who  writes  very  fast^  cannot 
stop  on  such  occasions  to  make  proper  distinc- 
tions: 
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i  tions  :  all  he  aims  at  is,  to  make  a  little  appear^ 
t  Bucc,  and  get  off  as  soon  as  he  can.    Tempta- 
(  don  is  no  divine  act ;  which  is  the  thing  always 
&  supposed   in    the  argument   he  is  answering* 
f  pod,  or  man,  or  even  Satan  himself,  may  be 
I  said  to  tempt ^  if  regard  be  had  to  the  sense  in 
I  which  it  is  spoken :  but  God  and  Satan  are 
never  said  either  to  have  created  the  world  or  to 
have  saved  it.     Such,  however,  is  the  style  of 
>€:riticism,  which  Dr.  Priestley  has  opposed  to 
JAx.  Jones's   Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
(See  his  Letters'  to  Students  in  the  Universities.) 
When  a  man  is  what  we  ca|l  a  Proteus,  he 
can  transform  himself  from  one  shape  to  another^ 
and  assume  any  temper,  to  serve  the  present 
purpose ;  hp  can  be  audacious  when  he  is  in 
fear  \  pleased  when  he  is  vexed ;  glad  when  hp 
is  sorry ;  and  compassionate  while  he  is  grati- 
fied with  another's  misery.     Our  Doctor  re^ 
jaius,  in  the  orthodox  defences  of  the  church 
of  jEngland,  because;,  as  he  informs  my  Lords 
the  Bishops,  they  will  hqfien  its  destruction.  He 
is  glad  that  his  property  and  his  life  were  at- 
tacked, because  this  does  honour  to  his  writings ; 
his  adversaries  having  found  this  the  only  way 
of  answering  them.     Every  thing  nukes  for 
him,  which  we.  should  suppose  to  be  against 
VOL.  XII.  £  £  him. 
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him.  He  boasts^  that  the  Unitarians  are  more 
bhliged  to  Dr.  Horsley,  than  to  any  IVimtarian^: 
but  for  what^  no  mortal  can  tell,  unless  it  be 
for  detecting  and  exposing  them  past  remedy  to 
the  world.  The  design  of  all  this  is,  to  make 
the  writers  of  the  church  believe,  that  notwith- 
standing all  their  efforts,  they  do  and  will  write 
.  to  no  good  purpose  ;  rather  to  a  had  one ;  and 
that  they  may  as  well  give  it  up,  and  leave  the 
Doctor  unmolested  in  corrupting  our  faith,  and 
deluding  the  people,  till  the  grand  plot  of  total 
subversion  shall  be  ripe  for  execurion.' 

I  shall  trouble  the  reader  but  with  one  more 
of  his  sophisms ;  which  is  that  of  his  insinuating 
so  frequently  as  he  does,  that  the  age  in  which 
we  live  is  greatly  enlightened.  Every  monitor 
who  advises  us  to  become  wiser  than  we  arc  de- 
serves to  be  heard  :  but  his  meaning  is,  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  contented  with  the  faith  of  our 
forefathers,  because  we  know  some  new  things 
of  which  our  forefathers  were  ignorant.  The 
argument  is  altogether  impertinent  and  inconse- 
quential :  but  weak  minds,  and  young  scholars^ 
whose  vanity  grows  faster  than  their  wisdom, 
may  be  influenced  by  it.  The  age,  it  is  true, 
has  found  out  some  new  experiments  in  philoso* 
phy ;  and  have  acquired  some  new  ideas  in  na- 
tural 
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tlural  history :  but  what  then  ?  what  is  this  to 
our  religion  ?  Have  wc  found  out  a  new  bible  ? 
If  we  we  get  forward  in  learning,  is  that  any 
reason  why  we  should  go  backward  in  divinity  ? 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  curious  discoveries 
of  late  years,  and  we  cannot  deny  it«  Our  new 
vellum  p^per,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
wove  paper,  is  of  a  quality  and  substance  much 
superior  to  the  paper  made  in  former  years :  but 
if  all  Dr.  Priestley^s  improvements  in  theology, 
with  all  his  interpretations  of  the  Scripture,  were 
written  upon  it,  the  blank  paper  of  the  last 
century  would  be  a  better  thing  in  the  library  of 
an  Englishman.  The  present  reformers  of 
Prance  call  themselves  the  illuminated:  but 
they  were  a  people  of  more  worth  and  wisdom 
with  their  old  darkness  about  them,  than  with 
their  new  light;  which,  like  a  coup  de  soleil \xfon 
their  brain,  has  put  them  out  of  their  wits ; 
and  n^ade  them,  what  Dr.  Priestley\  principles 
would  soon  make  us,  if  they  should  be  gene* 
rally  admitted^  madmen,  scalpers,  and  cannibals. 

V.     The  Religion  of  Dr.  Priestley. 

Dr.  Priesfkys   religion    must  be  described 
differently  from  that  of  other  men  :  all  by  ne- 
gatives ;  for  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  show  us 
B  E  2  what 
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what  he  is  not.  The  truth  of  religion  is  no- 
thing yet  known,  but  something  that  will  be 
found  out,  if  there  be  but  discussion  enough ; 
and  therefore  discussion  is  what  he  is  constandy 
recommending.  There  is  to  be  no  establishment 
of  any  kind ;  but  all  discussion,  discussion  ;  a&d 
the  end  of  it,  a  right  understanding  of  religion. 
Every  person  who  is  strongly  possessed  with  aoy 
persuasion^  of  which  he  has  no  proof,  is  an  en- 
thusiast or  fanatic.  Dr.  Priesiley  comes  fairijr 
tinder  this  description,  because  he  turns  pro- 
phet without  his  credentials*.    ^^  Whatever  ttuu 

*  We  have  heard  it  as«erted,  that  Dr.  Priestiej  had  pre- 
dicted the  end  of  the  world  in  fourteen  or  twenty  years.  Bui 
this  matter  was  not  truly  represented.  In  the  sermon  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Pr'tccj  he  taught  his  audience,  that  they  who 
should  die  at  the  end  of  fourteen,  or  twenty,  or  seven  yean, 
would  at  the  end  of  those  periods  respectively  meet  Dr. 
Price  :  and  thus  he  made  it  out :  that  as  the  soul  dies  with 
the  body,  the  interval  between  any  particular  person's  death 
and  his  resurrection,  is  to  be  reckoned  as  nothing  ;  therefore 
he  that  should  die  soonest  would  soonest  meet  Dr.  Price. 
Q.  E.  D. 

After  this  he  proceeded  to  tell  them,  that  the  news  with 
which  the'  surviving  friends  of  Dr.  Price  will  entertain  him 
at  the  Resurrection,  will  consist  of  those  events,  in  which 
while  alive  he  was  so  much  interested.  He  knew  the  oi- 
iunphs  of  the  memorable  14th  of  July  ;  and  as  they  were  so 

agieeable 
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*'  the  beginning  of  this  worJdy'  says  he,  "  the 
*^  end  of  it  will  be  glorious  and  paradisaical,  be- 
**  jond  what  our  imaginations  can  now  conceive; 
^  the  contemplation  of  which  always  ntakes  me 
^*  happy ^'^  (Essay  on  Gov.  p.  6.)  How  this 
will  come  to  pass  the  Doctor  to  be  sure  knows ; 
but  we  can  only  conjecture  from  his  example  ; 
who^  as  he  tells  us  himself,  was  once  what  we 
commonly  call  a  Christian,  but  what  he  calls  a 
Trinitarian  ;  then  he  was  a  high  jirian  ;  then  a 
low  jirian,  like  his  friend  Dr.  Price  ;  then  be 
became  a  Socinian,  and  that,  as  he  confesses, 
of  the  lowest  kind.  (Letters,  p.  101.)  All  these 
changes  are  in  a  progress  of  descent ;  the  Doc- 
tor is  a  felling  body  all  the  way.  We  may 
judge  from  this  his  progress  toward  paradisaical 
felicity,  what  the  end  will  be  :  men  will  believe 
less  and  less  all  the  way,  as  he  has  done,  till 
£  £  3  they 

agreeable  to  his  taste,  how  will  he  be  delighted  to  hear  of 
the  massacre  on  the  loth  of  August !  &c.  &c. 

The  idea  the  Doctor  has  formed  of  persons  of  his  own 
persuasion  in  a  futore  state  is  very  singular.  Such  saints, 
he  thinks,  will  be  pleased  at  the  tremendous  day  of  the  Re- 
surrection, to  hear  what  rebellions  and  massacres  happened 
after  their  death ;  and  enquire  with  anxiety,  perhaps,  whc 
ther  England  had  been  as  fortunate  in  this  respect  as  France  f- 
But,  as  the  frosfect  is  opening  nviJer^  he  that  goes  latest  to 
Pr,  Price,  will  bm;e  tbe  fust  ne^$  to  tell  bim  i 
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they  come  to  parage  and  believe  nothii^  tf 
all.  The  learned  have  held  many  argamails 
about  the  situation  of  paradise;  but  thus  mock 
we  learn  now  for  certain^  that  the  road  to  pan- 

dise  is  downwards. 

In  his  capacity  of  a  prophet,  he  tells  us  whit 
wonderful  things  will  come  to  pass  in  con»> 
quence  of  the  French  revolution.  Hb  udi 
letter  to  Mr.  Burke  is  such  a  curiosity  upon  diis 
subject^  that  I  wish  the  reader  would  peruse  die 
whole.  He  will  there  discover,  what  a  new 
and  happy  creation  is  to  arise  out  of  the  Freodi 
chaos.  Religion  shall  no  longer  be  established, 
but  truth  will  establish  itself — Governments 
will  all  be  rectified,  when  the  superstitious  re- 
spect paid  to  kings  and  priests  shall  vanish :  all 
contention  for  power  shall  cease,  and  difTcr- 
en  CCS  will  no  longer  be  determined  by  the 
sword  :  tlie  grand  secret  is  discovered  of  living 
without  war.  Religious  disputes  will  be  at  an 
end  ;  because  so  great  a  majority  will  be  of  vu 
opinion  that  the  minority  will  see  the  necessity  of 
giving  way.  The  one  opinion  is,  his  own  opinion, 
Socinianism  of  the  lowest  kind ;  and  the  thing 
which  is  to  be  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
give  way,  is  the  Christian  persuasion  :  and  thus 
he  provides  for  the  preservation  of  religious  li- 
berty 
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berty  to  us  all.  Some  must  decide^  and  the 
itstmxx^t  give  way  J  and  then  every  man  will, 
-as  the  Doctor  has  it,  provide  religion  for  him-' 
self.  How  ignorant  would  this  world  be,  if 
there  were  not  prophets  to  enlighten  it !  I 
would  not,  however,  depend  absolutely  on  the 
Doctor's  infallibiUty.  For  when  he  wrote  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  foresaw  the  approach- 
ing downfal  of  that  nuisance  (p.  128.)  that  old 
and  decayed  building  (129.)  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, ffom  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Dissenters, 
and  particularly  of  those  at  Birmingham.  But 
how  little  do  prophets  sometimes  foresee  !  The 
&ble  tells  u6,  how  the  astrologer,  gazing  at  the 
stars  and  foretelling  the  fate  of  empires,  did 
not  foresee,  that  be  himself  was  &lling  into  a 
ditch :  even  so,  that  ruin  which  the  Doctor  had 
so  plainly  and  so  positively  predicted  to  the  old 
htdldingj  fell  unfortunately  upon  the  new  meet- 
ing-house, and  upon  his  own  dwelling.  How 
active  the  Doctor  might  be  at  that  time  in  pro- 
moting the  ruin  he  had  in  prospect,  he  knows 
better  than  we  do  :  but  instead  of  being  so  weak 
as  to  take  any  thing  to  himself,  he  persists  in 
laying  all  the  blame  upon  the  clergy  of  Bir- 
mingham. Yet  he  has  not  made  it  appear  in  a 
single  instance,  that  any  person  of  character 
bad  a  share  in  the  misehief  of  the  late  riots : 
B  B  4  it 
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it  rather  appears  to  have  originated  totally  with 
the  undistinguishing  vulgar  :  who  seeing  their 
Country  menaced  by  some  alarming  motions  to- 
ward a  French  revolution  in  England^  and  not 
Approving  it,  very  unadvisedly  took  the  preset* 
vative  justice  of  the  time  into  their  own  hands. 
Persons  of  more  re6ned  understandings  act  dif- 
ferently^   When  they  see  a  man  parading  the 
Streets  with  a  torch  in  his  hand  ;  telling  th^  po- 
pulace that  the  combustibles  are  all  ready ;  and 
that  the  conflagration  will  be  sudden  and  un- 
fexpected ;  they  are  tender  of  his  rights ;  so 
they  leave  him  to  proceed,  and  wait  to  sec  what 
he  will  do  ;  and  when  tiie  town  is  on  fire,  they 
try  to  put  it  out  as  well  as  they  can.     This  was 
the  policy  which  brought  the  city  of  London 
to  the  verge  of  destruction  in  1780.     Skeping 
justice  in  time  of  danger  ;  and  a  dangerous  e& 
ecution  of  it  by  tjie  vulgar,  are  so  bad,  that  it 
is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst ;  yet  we  might 
have  justified  the  latter  on  our  Doctor's  princi- 
ples ;  which  are  accommodated  to  the  demoli- 
tion of  Churches^  but  not  of  conventicles.     Wc 
might  have  pleaded,  that  old  and  ^^^/zy^// build- 
ings, maintained  at  a  great  expencCj  for  purposes 
of  error  and  superstition^  being  nuisances^  it  were 
better  for  the  good  of  the  whole y  that  they  should 
be  removed  by  the  Justice  of  the  people:  Unita- 

riaq 
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rian  liberty  being  an  adequate  compensation  for 
a  time  oi  calamity ;  and  a  paradisaical  slate  upon 
earth,  the  glorious  end  of  all. 

The  Christian  religion  sits  so  easy  upon  him, 
that  he  can  droll  and  sport  with  the  greatest  ob- 
jects of  it,  in  a  manner  fearful  to  repeat.  Com- 
paring the   Arianism  of  Dr.    Clarke  with  the 
Arianism  of  Dr.  Price^  he  scoffingly  remarks, 
that  the  diminutive  logos  of  Dr.  Price  shrinks 
fnf^  nothing  before  the  logos  of  Dr.  Clarke!  (Let- 
ters, p.  lOOr)  Andof  transubstantiation  he  says 
•^  — with  what  unspeakable  reverence  and  devo- 
^  tion  do  the  Catholics  eat  their  Maker."     (p. 
101.)  The  Catholics  are  in  error  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  subject,  in  every  view  of  it,  is  so 
great,  that  no  serious  Chrisrian  would  treat  it 
with  words  of  contempt.    The  Heathens  fre- 
quently mocked  at  the  first  and  best  Christians 
for  eating  their  Deity ;  stating  the  doctrine  in 
the   same  terms  of  mockery  as  Dr.  Priestley 
does,  because  they  felt  the  subject  as  little  as 
fhcy  understood  it. 

Levity  upon  sacred  subjects  is  bad  enough  ; 
but  blasphemy  is  worst  of  all.  If  Christianity 
is  the  revelarion  of  God,  Jesus  Christ  is  ado- 
rable and  eternal ;  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
iioAj  to  be  honoured  by  men  and  angels,  as 
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the  Father  himself  is  honoured  ;  and  the  time 
of  his  appearance  is  approaching,  when  the 
heaven  wd  earth  which  he  created  shall  fly 
away  before  his  face.  This  is  the  divine  Per- 
son, concerning  whom  Dr.  Priestley  reflects 
upon  the  Church  of  England  for  tempting  the 
Dissenters  to  pay  supreme  worship  to  a  feUaw- 
creature,  to  a  man  like  ourselves^  (Letters  to  Dr. 
Home,  p.  21.)  a  mere  man,  the  son  of  Jtaepk 
and  Mary — naturally  as  weai,  as  fallible,  and  as 
peccable  as  other  men— possessed  of  no  natmrei 
advantages  over  his  father  Joseph,  or  aty  other 
man  in  a  similar  situation  of  life  in  Judaea.  Let- 
ters, p.  172.)  At  Paris,  since  the  date  of  tbdr 
.  illumination,  the  most  hideous  blasphemies  have 
been  cried  about  the  streets  ;  (they  are  a  litdc 
farther  advanced  in  their  way  toward  Paradise 
than  we  are)  and  so  great  are  the  liberties  taken 
by  Dr.  Priestley  against  divine  revelation,  that  if 
he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
he  might  have  reckoned  himself  very  fortunate 
if  he  had  escaped  the  fate  of  James  Nailer 
The  difference  between  them  is  no  more  than 
this :  Dr.  P.  believes  Jesus  Christ  to  have  been 
a  peccable  man :  James  Nailor  believed  a  pec- 
cable man  to  be  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  this  is  the 
man  who  writes  pastoral  letters  to  students  in 

the 
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the  university,  Methodists,  Jews,  and  Emanuel- 
ists ;  who  thinks  himself  a  terror  to  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons ;  and  labours  to  convert  all 
men  by  the  superior  excellence  of  his  own  per- 
suasion. By  Emanuelists,  I  mean  the  followers 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  ;  who  among  the  other 
gross  errors  of  their  new  revelation,  hold  a 
doctrine  in  direct  opposition  to  Dr.  Priestley : 
the  latter,  as  we  see,  maintains  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  man  Hie  ourselves  ;  but  Swedenborg  taught« 
that  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  God;  even  that 
God  whosie  name  is  the  Father,  the  Son^  and 
the  Holy  Ghost !  To  show  how  mistaken  Dr. 
Priestley  is  in  his  judgment  of  things,  he  has  writ* 
ten  an  address  to  those  people,  reminding  them 
how  near  their  doctrine  is  to  his  own,  and  that 
as  they  are  not  much  divided,  they  may  as  well 
work  together :  but  the  result  is,  they  dislike 
him  as  much  as  he  mistakes  them:  and  if  both 
sides  argue  till  doomsday,  neither  will  ever  be 
converted  to  truth  by  what  the  other  has  tp 
offer. 

VI.  Of  his  Philosophy. 

By  many  worthy  persons  who  take  a  side-view 
o(  Dr.  Priesiley,  he  has  been  celebrated  in  his 
capacity  of  a  natural  philosopher:  and  very 
jusdy :.  he  is  indisputably  eminent  in  inventing 

and 
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and  diversifying  experiments ;  such  especially 
as  relate  to  the  analysis  of  the  air.  Yet,  so  far 
as  we  can  see  for  ourselves,  and  have  learned 
from  the  sentiments  of  others,  he  is  by  no  means 
so  happy  in  explaining  his  experiments  as  in 
performing  them ;  and  in  philosophy  is  found 
to  fluctuate  in  his  principles,  as  much  as  he  docs 
in  divinity  and  politics.     The  thing  is  taken  dif- 

.  ferent  ways.  Some,  from  an  admirarion  of  his 
philosophical  abiliries,  become  infected  with  his 
religious  errors :  while  others,  shocked  by  Ac 
impiiety  of  the  latter,  become  jealous  of  philo- 
sophy altogether,  and  think  the  study  dangerous; 
because  it  is  so  frequently  observed,  that  phi- 
losophy deceives  itself,  and  becomes  too  proud 
to  be  a  christian.  If  the  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Priestley  should  have  tempted  him  to  blasphemy, 
he  would  have  been  a  better  man  without  it ; 
and  the  time  may  come,  when  even  he  himself 
will  wish  there  had  been  no  such  thing  upon 
earth.  The  extreme  weakness  and  want  of  serm 
in  churchmen,  are  very  favourite  topics  with 
him ;  our  clergy  are  universally  bigotted  and 
superstitious^  or  hypocritical  and  hardened,  for 

professing  with  the  church,  and  believing  with 
Dr.  Priestley  :  so  they  are  all  contemptible  for 
the  one  reason  or  the  other ;  and  he  accordingly, 

while 
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while  he  claims  the  merit  of  great  candour, 
abuses  them  at  his  will  in  his  publications.     Se- 
veral years  ago,  he  promised  himself  so  much 
Sjuccess  from  the  effect  of  philosophy  in  over-» 
turning  our  establishment,  that  the  clergy,  he 
thought,  had  reason  to  tremble  for  the  fete  of 
their  hierarchy  at  the  sight  of  an  air-pump : 
though  the  hierarchy  has  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  a  philosophical  apparatus  in  proper  hands, 
than  Dr.  Priestley's  meeting-house  from  a  blad- 
der   of  inflimmable  air.      Strange  effects    do 
sometimes  follow  from  unexpected  causes.     Dr« 
Franklin,  who  lighted  up  that  fire  in  America^ 
which  has  now  extended  with  increased  fury  to 
F^ancey  derived  much  of  his  influence  from  the 
fiune  he  had  acquired  in  philosophy.     We  hope 
his  brother  Doctor,  who  is  neither  so  useful  a 
philosopher,  nor  so  clear  a  writer,  will  not  suc- 
ceed so  well  in  separating  the  people  of  England 
from  their  government,  as  his  predecessor  did  in 
separating  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country. 
But  he  makes  a  dangerous  use  of  philosophy, 
when  he  suggests  to  young  people  in  our  uni- 
versities, that  they  should  refuse  to  receive  divi-^ 
ttitj  otherwise  ihan  as  they  receive  philosophy  *^ 

And 

^  See  his  Letters  to  theni,  p.  45. 
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And  how  is  that  ?  Do  not  thcj  receive  phi* 
losopby  on  the  authority  of  moh,  and  the  cii* 
dence  of  experwunif  Whereas  we  receiTe  diii- 
nity  on  the  authority  of  God,  and  the  evidcooe 
of  Faiih ;  which,  as  the  aposde  teaches,  is  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen ;  and  tUsigs  noi  mB 
cannot  have  the  evidence  of  experimunt.  tf 
jTOung  men  proceed  as  he  advises,  they  will  mb* 
cany  as  he  has  done  :  we  would  tfaerefixe  wifli 
them  to  beware  of  what  he  has  insinuated  apQP 
this  subject ;  there  being  a  litde  too  much  d 
the  fox  in  it  for  them  to  discover,  till  th^  ne 
better  informed.  What  are  the  present  inccs- 
diaries  of  France^  but  a  gang  of  philosopbiot 
felons :  who,  because  they  could  not  reccifc 
divinity  as  they  received  philosophy,  have  as- 
tonislied  the  world  with  such  a  scene  of  absur- 
dity, rapine,  murder,  and  sacrilege,  as  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  man  ?  It  seems  as  if 
the  providence  of  God  intended  to  show  the  worlA 
by  their  example,  to  what  a  deplorable  degree 
of  depravity  the  nature  of  man  may  sink,  when 
it  despises  the  lights  of  religion.  As  philosopheis, 
they  began  with  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all 
mankind  but  themselves,  as  poor  low  creatures 
of  a  different  species :  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence of  their  pride  ?  they  themselves  are  fallen 

below 
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f  below  the  nature  of  man^  and  are  become  a  spec* 
tacle  of  inhunianity  to  the  world  :  but  they  are 
greatly  admired  by  Dr.  Priestley.  The  science 
of  philosophy  is  pleasant,  and  may  be  very  im- 
proving to  the  mind  :  but  what  will  a  man  gain, 
if  he  should  take  philosophy  in  exchange  for 
his  soul  ?  Of  this  danger  Dr.  Purltis  gave  very 
proper  and  seasonable  warning  from  an  uni- 
versity pulpit.  But  our  author  objc6^s  to  his 
application  of  St.  PauFs  admonition  to  beware 
of  philosophy,  because,  says  he,  the  philosophy 
intended  by  the  apostle  was  that  of  the  Gnostics; 
which  having  long  been  out  of  date,  no  danger 
is  now  to  be  apprehended  from  it.  But  in  this 
he  asserts  what  the  text  will  not  warrant.  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  a  philosophy  *  Kola  r»  roix^iet  m 
xocpv  according  to  the  elements  of  the  world;  con- 
cerning 

*  Dr.  Pristlej  has  instructed  us,  that  the  Apostle  here  al- 
lades  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Gnostics.  But  in  this,  we 
luve  an  instance  of  that  rashness  of  judgment,  and  want  of 
doe  discrimination,  .with  which  he  forms  his  opinions.  The 
name  of  PhlUsofby  was  first  assumed  by  Pythagoras  as  a  stu- 
dent of  nature;  and  Cicero  from  Pythagoras  applies  the 
tcnn  to  thosej  Slut  rerum  naturam  uudme  tntuerentur ;  Tus- 
caL  T  3.  Therefore  philosophy  in  its  original  sense  is  natural 
fhikiophy  ;  and  the  philosophers  who  gave  St.  Paul  a  surfeit 
of  their  wisdom  at  Athens^  were  Epuuream  and  Sto'tcs.     It 

docs 
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cerning  which  elements,  philosophers  of  all 
ages  have  had  variety  of  traduions^  and  were,  as 
they  are  now,  for  ever  wrangling  and  disputing. 
If  this  be  the  sense  of  roix^»a,  (as  the  margin 
gives  it)  natural  philosophy  is  particularly  spe- 
;:ified  :  and  if  it  be  not,  that  kind  of  philosophy 
must  be  included ;  because  we  are  bid  to  be- 
ware of  all  but  that  which  is  afier  Chrisi:  and 
the  philosophy  in  which  Dr.  Prtestley  has  dis- 
tinguished himself,  will  certainly  not  come  under 

that 

does  not  appear  that  the  word  fhllosofhj  is  tYtx  ascribed  to 
any  thing  in  the  Scripture  but  to  what  the  Heathens  taught. 
The  false  teachers  who  infested  the  Christian  Church,  were 
not  called  Philosofkers,  but  Heretics  and  Sectaries ;  and  their 
teaching  was  not  called  philosophy,  but  i^x^  NiiMA««rjw ;  as 
in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

,  As  for  the  Gnostics  in  particular,  they  first  began  to  be 
distinguished  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  death 
of  our  Saviour ;  and  could  not  be  alluded  to  by  St.  Pami 
So  the  Doctor  is  every  way  wrong :  and  is  himself  an  instancey 
that  the  admonition  to  beware  of  what  then  wasy  and  now 
is,  called  Philosophy,  may  be  seasonably  urged  at  this  time : 
he  having  denied  the  separate  existence  of  the  human  soul  on 
the  ground  of  certain  speculations  in  natural  philosophy, 
which  admit  of  no  proof.  And  it  was  foreseen  and  foretdd  ia 
the  last  century,  that  those  speculations  (being  of  the  Eft* 
€urean  school)  would  lead  Christians  to  Materialism;  which 
is  philosophical  Atheism.  Vaniniy  who  suffered  as  an  Atheist, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  other. 
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that  description.  The  dtKtrims  of  the  Gnostics 
are  dead  and  gone;  but  the  jrj^/nV  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, a  wone  thing,  is  aHve  still,  and  in  a  flourish-^ 
ng  state ;  I  mean  that  vain  huniour  of  being 
thought  more  knowing  than  other  Christian]^ ; 
that  affectation  of  being  wise  without  looiy  and 
preferring  the  wild  irtiaginations  of  their  own 
brain  to  the  wisdom  of  divine  revelatiop.  This 
is  the  corrupt  tree  whose  fruit  poisons  the  world; 
and  of  that  fruit,  the  philosophy  of  the  Gnos- 
tics was  but  an  inconsiderable  part.  The  Gnos" 
ti€  spirit  never  displayed  itself  more  than  in  the 
whole  Socinian  system,  and  particularly'  in  the 
writings  of  our  present  philosopher;  who  in- 
stead of  lifting  up  his  mind  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  gospel,  is  for  reducing  all  mysteries  to  the 
level  of  his  own  understanding;  and  conse- 
quently, he  soon  finds  himself  under  the  ne-* 
cessity  of  denying  them :  of  which  I  produce 
this  singular  example.  Great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness,  saith  the  apostle,  Gotd  was  manifest  in 
thefUsh^  ice.  Mysteries,  saith  the  Doctor,  the 
only  mysteries  known  to  the  Scripture^  are  things 
perfectly  intelligible :  therefore  to  make  this  per- 
fectly intelligible,  he  changes  tlie  mystery  of 
the  incarnation  into  the  ihere  fact  of  speaking 
by  inspiration  ;  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  that  is, 
voj*.  xic.       •  F »  speaking 
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$p4aiing  to  mankind  hj  the  man  Christ  Jesus^. 
God  was  therefore  no  otherwise  manifest  in  J^ 
BUS  Christ  than  in  any  other  prophet  fy  whm 
he  had  spoken  to  mankind  \  and  so  Mosts  or 
Isaiah  were  as  truly  God  manifest  in  the  JUsk  s 
Jesus  Christ. 

His  Gnosticism  is  £urther  apparent  in  tbe 
boastings^  which  so  frequently  occur  in  fitvourof 
hisown  attainments,  too  surfeiting  to  be  repeated. 
He  has  been  so  accustomed  to  extravagant  and 
indiscriminate  flattery  fiom  his  brethren  and  «d^ 
mirers,  that  he  looks  upon  encomium  as  his  due; 
and  therefore  bestows  it  largely  upon  himself. 
Though  Mr.  Parkhurst,  the  first  Hebrew  scho- 
lar of  the  age,  has  detected  him  in  palpahU 
errors  in  that  language,  nothing  checks  him; 
and  he  answers  it  all  by  telling  us,  how  at 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  able  to  teach 
Hebrew;  Though  convicted  of  illiterate  mis- 
takes in  Greek  by  Dr.  Horsley^  and  in  Latin  by 
Mr.  Badcock ;  he  still  holds  out  the  flag  of  de- 
fiance as  before,  and  gives  us  to  know,  (leaving 
us  to  smile  if  we  please,  as  we  probably  sht^ 
that  as  he  would  not  exchange  his  knowUge  ofthi 
Greek  with  that  of  Dr.  Horsley,  so  neither  would 
4  h 

♦  Letters  to  Df.  i^«nrr,  &c.  p»  67. 
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he  exchange  his  knowlege  of  Hebrew  even  nJoith 
that  of  Mr.  Parkhvurst  *.  I  have  known  many 
boasters ;  but  not '  one  that  was  a  man  of  zxif, 
permanent  effect ;  because  this  failing  betrays 
such  great  want  of  discretion  and  good  manners. 
Boldness  and  importunity  will  have  weight  with^ 
the  ignorant ;  and  the  mountebank  is  often  well 
paid  for  his  bouncings  upon  a  stage  at  a  country 
market.  Sauciness  of  language  to  superiors 
will  always  give  pleasure  to  the  mean  and  the 
malicious  :  and  people  of  common  understand* 
ings  think  it  impossible  that  any  man  should  be 
so  confident^  unless  there  is  some  strength  in  his 
cause.  But  there  being  none^  confidence  is  ne«- 
cessary  to  supply  the  defect;  and  without  it 
some  writers  could  never  get  forward.  It  was 
my  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  a  worthy  dis- 
senting minister^  who  having  been  at  the  same 
academy  with  Dr.  Priestley ^  told  me,  he  was  the 
most  conceited  youth  that  ever  came  amongst 
them ;  who  thought  he  then  knew  every  thing ; 
and  discovered,  in  the  bud,  that  same  self^ 
sufficient  spirit  which  being  now  full-blown,  and 
in  maturity,  r^ls  at  doctors,  deans  and  bishops, 
for  the  inferiority  of  their  learning*  When  I 
p  f2  call 

Letters,  ps,  Z87. 
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call  to  mind  the  character  of  the  plain  honest 
man  who  related  this,  a  person  of  the  old  puri- 
tanical persuasion ;  I  am  sorry  to  sec  (being  no 
enemy  to  conscientious  dissenters,  for  many  of 
whom  I  have  great  respect,  and  with  whom  I 
have  held  long  acquaintance)  a  new  generation 
daily  increasing  upon  us,  with  so  litdc  of  the 
faith  and  piety  of  their  predecessors.  I  could 
point  out  another  of  their  ministers,  in  a  very 
conspicuous  situation,  who  is  orthodox  in  his 
belief,  and  peaceablb  in  his  politics :  but  what 
shall  we  say,  when  such  a  man  is  scouted  bjr 
his  brethren,  and  challenged  to  name  one  single 
minister  more  among  the  dissenters,  who  is  of 
the  same  opinions  with  himself?  If  this  be  true, 
they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;  and  with  little 
chance  of  returning  to  it  any  more,  if  they  put 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Priestley. 
,  It  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  many,  how 
he  has  been  attended  to  so  much  as  he  has 
been.  I  heard  it  obser\xd  lately,  that  he  rarely 
writes  a  controversial  piece  without  contradicting 
himself  fifty  times  before  he  gets  to  the  end  of 
it :  which  want  of  consistency  will  be  found  in 
every  writer  who  is  without  true  principles. 
When  we  see  such  a  man,  with  abilities  so  ill 
directed,  riding  the  understandings  of  a  large 
6  party 
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party  of  people^  the  case  seems  at  first  unac« 
countable :  but,  if  duly  considered^  it  will  ex* 
plain  itself;  for  parties  will  submit  to  any  thing  5 
they  have  a  tame  side  as  well  as  a  wild  one  i 
they  will  bear  every  thing,  and  they  will  bear 
nothing.  Sonie  little  time  after  the  riots  at 
Birmingham^  a  Quaker  went  into  a  Coffee- houst 
of  that  place ;  where  meeting  with  a  Dissenter, 
one  of  the  doctor's  abettors,  "  Well,  friend/' 
said  he,  *^  how  dost  thou  do  now  ?"  "  Do  ?'• 
said  the  other,  ^<  I  should  do  well  enough,  if 
we  were  not  pries ^^idden.''  "  Friend^"  said  the 
Quaker,  "  thou  art  Priesjley-ridden"'  To  fhig 
privilege  of  riding  the  people,  the  Doctor  ad- 
vanced himself,  partly  in  virtue  of  the  philoso- 
phical fame  he  had  ^  justly  acquired  :  and  h« 
might  have  kept  his  seat  better,  had  he  beem 
more  temperate  ip  his  politics,  and  more  sound 
in  his  divinity.  But  he  incautiously  mounted 
the  wrong  steed  at  Birmingham ;  and  putting  on 
with  more  haste  than  good  speed,  the  beast 
threw  his  heels  into  the  air :  and  it  is  probable 
the  Doctor  will  not  put  his  foot  into  that  stirmp 
any  more. 

Whatever  degree  of  popularity  he  may  have 

acquired  with  hi^  party,  he  has  little  reason  on 

that  consideration  to  be  high-minded.    Popu^ 

p  F  3  larity 
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larity  is  too  frequently  the  reward  of  base  arts 
and  bad  principles^  and  has  been  bestowed  on 
very  bad  characters.  The  famous  Titus  Oates^ 
the  son  of  an  Anabaptist  teacher  and  dipper^  a 
pestilent  incendiary  of  the  last  century,  who 
was  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  for  per- 
jury, agreed  very  much  with  Dr.  PriestUy  in 
some  of  his  religious  opinions.  The  best  name 
he  could  find  for  Athanaslus  was,  that  creeds 
making  rascal.  He  was  always  delighted,  and 
remarkably  active,  when  mischief  of  any  kind 
was  going  forward  against  the  church.  In  the 
day  of  his  prosperity,  he  was  a  personage  of 
such  influence^  that  no  man  dared  to  open  his 
mouth  against  him,  for  fear  of  being  put  into  a 
plot,  and  either  hanged  or  sent  to  the  Tower ; 
and  nearly  a  whole  sessions  of  parliament  was 
employed  upon  him.  He  assumed  the  doctorate^ 
was  served  in  plate  ;  and  had  a  pension  of  600I. 
per  annum.  His  name  was  as  precious  then,  as 
that  of  Thomas  Pain  is  now,  and  with  the  same 
sort  of  people,  for  the  same  reason,  an  uncom- 
mon disposition  and  ability  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  mankind.  Dr.  Priestley  ought  to  be,  and 
might  be,  a  character  very  superior  to  these : 
he  has  great  merit  with  natural  philosophers  for 
what  he  has  done  well,  and  they  have  given 

him 
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him  at  least  as  much  as  his  due  :  but  his  popula* 
rity  with  a  party  may  be  accounted  for  from  some 
otherqualifications  in  which  hemore  nearly  resem- 
bles Titus  Oates  and  Thomas  Pain.  The  patriots 
who  rule  the  floods  of  sedition  jn  FrancCy  have 
honoured  our  Doctor  (as  the  newspapers  report) 
with  their  testimony,  that  his  principles  and  his 
inclinations  are  up  to  the  high-water  mark  of 
repubhcan  mischief;  and  in  so  doing  have  given 
that  warning  to  Enghshmen,  which  none  of 
them  can  want,  who  are  in  any  degree  acquaint- 
ed with  the  spirit  of  his  publicarions*. 

FP4  VII.  The 

•  When  Dr.  Priestley  would  whet  our  appetites  for  a  new 
revolution^  he  holds  out  to  us  the  nobie  example  of  America, 
and  the  noble  example  of  France^  which  has  grown  out  of  it. 
But  the  Americans  are  not  in  such  an  enviable  state  as  he  re* 
presentSi  whose  judgment  is  very  little  to  be  depended  upon. 
An  inquisitive  and  judicious  gentleman,  n^ho  has  lately  vi. 
sited  several  parts  of  America,  and  conversed  with  people  of 
all  ranksi  assured  me,  he  found  but  two  persons  of  character 
who  expressed  any  interest  in  the  French  revolution ;  and 
that  the  French  nation  is  universally  held  in  very  low  esteem 
there.  In  religion^  he  observed,  they  are  in  a  poor  condi. 
tion ;  broken  into  parties  by  a  sectarian  spirit  almost  uni. 
versally  prevailing,  and  tending  to  the  extirpation  of  all  solid 
piety.  In  the  southern  provinces,  the  chief  religion  is  pare 
ieismi  called  by  the  name  of  philosophy  in  Europe ;  which 
has  produced  their  unbounded  tolerations* 

In 
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VII.  The^  jinalysis  rf  Dr.  Priestley. 

When  a    strange   phenomenon   appears  in 
nature,  we  are  all  desirous  to  account  for  it. 

Dr. 

In  the  moral  principle,  they  are  certainly  not  improved ; 
many  of  them  having  been  indaced  to  favour  a  separation 
from  this  country,  with  a  view  to  be  well  rid  of  their  ficitidi 
creditors.  The  small  province  of  Virgluia  only,  owed  tw» 
millions  to  the  mother  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  war^ 
and  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  show  how  much  of  it  has  been 
paid.  Their  courts,  I  am  told,  are  to  this  day  not  opened 
for  fulfilling  the  4th  article  of  the  peace,  which  obliged  then 
to  the  payment  of  their  debts;  and  on  that  very  consideratioo, 
our  government  can  enter  into  no  commercial  negociation 
with  them.  It  is  an  universal  compUiut,  that  scarce  a  debt 
contracted  by  the  American  states  is  punctually  discharged  : 
their  fraud  is  co-extensive  with  their  country.  Their  bobble* 
bank  at  New- York,  which  ruined  so  many  people  by  a  dis. 
play  of  false  credit,  is  well  known.  See  Memoirs  of  the 
late  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin^  p.  62,  a  very  interesting  pam- 
phlet, by  some  person  well  versed  in  the  subject  he  has  under. 
uken.  In  their  political  state  (for  it  cannot  be  called  a 
government)  they  find  some  new  advantages ;  but  nothing  to 
compensate  for  that  peace,  order,  stability,  and  respectability 
which  they  enjoyed  under  the  old  government ;  and  they  did 
not  spare  to  ^ay,  that  upon  the  whole  the  old  was  better. 
The  gentleman  from  whom  this  information  was  obtained, 
learned  some  particulars  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
from  a  leader  in  it,  which  were  generally  suspected  in  the 
mother  country,  but  not  so  well  known  before  upon  Ame* 

rican 
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Dr.  Priestley  being  a  phenomenon  in  rtligion 
and  learning,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  some  so- 
lution of  him.  The  excursions  jof  his  mind 
are  unbounded ;  his  versatility  is  without  ex- 
ample ;  his  obstinacy  in  argument,  inflexible  ; 
and  his  disposition  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world,  indefatigable  ;  and  yet  I  never  heard  it 
offered  in  excuse  for  him,  that  much  learning 
hath  made  him  mad.  What  then  are  we  to  say  ? 
for  his  mind  must  be  under  some  unhappy  ma- 
lady. The  proper  method  of  investigation  in 
such  a  case  will  be,  to  learn  from  past  times 
what  men  have  been,  and  why :  and  then  we 
shall  be  better  able  *  to  imderstand,  what  and 
why  they  are  as  we  now  find  them. 

In  the  life  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  by  Isaac 
JValtony  we  have  the  description  of  a  set  of 
people,  such  as  they  discovered  themselves  on 
their  first  appearance  in  this  kingdom;  when 
their  portrait  was  taken  by  an  able  hand,  and  is 
still  preserved  in  an  account  of  the  opinions  and 
activity  of  the  Nonconformists ;  from  which  I 
make  the  following  extract.  ^*  In  which  num- 
ber 

rican  testimony,  I  wish  the  reader  would  consult  those  Me^ 
moirs  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  where  he  will  find  a  full 
detection  of  the  false  information  that  philosopher  held  out 
to  persons  disposed  to  remove  from  hence  to  America* 
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ber  of  Nonconformists^  though  some  might  be 
sincere  well-meaning  men»  whose  indiscreet 
zeal  might  be  so  like  charity,  as  thereby  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  their  ^  errors  ;  yet  of  this 
party  were  many  that  were  possessed  with  a 
high  degree  of  spiriitial  wickedness;  I  mean 
with  an  innate  resdess  pride  and  malice j  and  an 
^opposition  to  government :  men  that  joyed  to  be 
the  authors  of  misery ;  which  is  properly  his 
work,  who  is  the  enemy  and  disturber  of  man- 
k'md:  men  whom  prejudice  and  a  furious  zeal 
had  so  blinded,  as  to  make  them  ndther  to  hear 
reason,  nor  adhere  to  the  ways  of  peace  :  whom 
pride  and  self-conceit  had  made  to  overvalue 
their  own  crooked  wisdom  so  much,  as  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  hold  foolish  and  unmannerly  dis- 
putes against  those  men  whom  they  ought  to 
reverence,  and  those  laws  which  they  ought  to 
obey. — ^They  began  with  tender  and  meek  piti- 
tions  ;  then  proceeded  to  admonitions  ;  then  to 
satirical  remonstrances  ;  and  at  last,  having  like 
Absalom  numbered  who  was  not,  and  who  was 
for  their  cause,  they  got  so  great  a  party,  tbat 
they  dared  first  to  threaten  the  bishops ^  and  then 
the  queen  and  parliament . — Men  of  the  slightest 
learning,  and  the  most  ignorant  of  the  com- 
mon  people  were  mad  for  a  newy  or  supery  or 

re* 
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rereformaiion  of  reli^on  ;  like  that  man,  who 
would  never  cease  to  whet  and  whet  his  knife, 
till  there  was  no  steel  left  to  make  it  useful." — 
^*  With  these  the  church  was  pestered ;  her 
lands  in  danger  of  alitaation ;  her  power  at 
least  neglected ;  and  her  peace  torn  to  pieces 
by  several  schisms,  and  by  such  heresies  as  do 
usually  attend  that  sin.  People  seemed  ambi-* 
tious  of  doing  those  very  things  that  were  for- 
bidden, and  attended  with  danger,  that  so 
they  might  be  punished,  and  then  applauded 
and  pitied.  They  called  the  spirit  of  opposition 
a  tender  conscience,  and  complained  of.  per* 
secution,  because  they  wanted  power  to  per«> 
secute  others*." 

The  style  of  Isaac  Walton  is  so  strong,  that 
a  very  little  of  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose, and  prepare  us  to  account  for  the  excen- 
tric  appearances  and  motions  of  Dr.  Priestley^, 
He  wa^  bred  up  in  what  this  author,  who  fol- 
lows the  old  fashion,  calls  the  sin  of  schism : 
and  schism,  as  we  learn  from  the  example 
before  us,  begets  many  other  sins  ;  that  of  he^ 
resy  in  particular.  l>i vision  from  the  church 
breeds  that  hatred  against  the  church,  which  is 

so 

*  See  Life  of  Hooker,  4th  edit.  p.  1 8 1 ,  or  as  prefixed  to 
v:. .L.. 
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so  conspicuous  in  Dr.  Priesiky  :  a  secret  sense 
of  superiority  in  the  church  breeds,  envy  :  and 
when  hatred  and  envy  work  together,  they  will 
produce  very  strange  and  alarming  effects. 
Envy  J  wishing  the  church  to  be  as  wrong  in  its 
doetriney  as  it  is  hateful  in  its  authority,  will 
wonjtnd  it  so ;  first  in  one  article ;  then  id 
others ;  and  at  last  in  all.  From  the  habit  of 
j>roving  so  frequently  that  the '  church  believes 
wrong,  it  will  itself  at  last  come  to  believe 
nothing*  Our  author  goes  to  the  primitive 
writers  of  the  christian  church ;  where  he 
might  find  truth,  wisdom,  and  piety  :  but  he 
finds  what  he  wishes  to  find,  and  what  the 
raven  looks  for,  as  he  flies  croaking  through  the 
air,  corruption.  His  hatred  and  envy  are  at- 
tended with  that  native  self-conceit,  for  the 
gratifying  of  which,  as  JValton  has  worded  it, 
he  is  not  ashamed  to  hold  foolish  and  utimatmcrlj 
disputes  against  those  whom  he  ought  to  reverence. 
He  differs  from  all,  because  he  would  be  wiser 
than  all  :  so  he  falls  into  notions  of  hopeless 
absurdity,  and  is  at  his  wits  end  how  to  main- 
tain his  ground.  He  is  therefore  such  an  hete- 
rogeneous composition,  as  men  may  well  look 
at  with  amazement :  he  is  wise  and  foolish  ; 
learned  and  ignorant ;  civil  and  insolent ;  meek 

and 
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and  intolerant ;  a  leader  in  want  of  leading- 
strings  ;  cold-hearted  as  a  philosopher^  and  hot- 
headed as  a  fanatic  :  and,  as  the  result  of  all^ 
incorrigible  in  his  opinions :  with  whose  evasive 
logic  and  unmannerly  spirit  of  detraction  no 
man  of  character  would  hold  an  argument,  but 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  be  in  danger 
from  his  writings.  Mr.  Wakefield^  who  has  a 
fair  title  to  the  character  of  a  scholar,  and 
knows  a  certain  person  well,  laments  over  him 
as  almost  an  angel  in  wisdom,  and  all  but  an  idiot 
in  judgment.  I  do  not  carry  the  opposition  of 
.  the  character  so  high  or  so  low  as  he  does.  In 
those  departments  of  learning,  with  which  Mr. 
Wakefield  is  not  so  well  acquainted,  he  allows 
too  much  :  in  those  with  which  he  is  acquaint- 
ed, he  finds  him  very  deficient,  and  possessed 
of  self-conceit  in  no  ordinary  measure.  Sec  his 
Short  Strictures  on  Dr.  Priestley's  Letters,  P.  !• 
p.  10. 
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Extracts  from  the  works  of  Dr.  Priestley 
were  read  in  court  at  the  assizes  at  Warwick  ; 
because,  when  he  applied  for  the  damages  he 
had  sustained,  no  judgment  could  be  formed  by 
the  court  of  the  value  of  writings  which  were 
lost,  but  from  the  value  of  those  which  re- 
mained. They  were  afterwards  printed  at  Bir^ 
minghanty  with  the  following  motto  in  the  title 
page. 

If  the  opinions  and  principles  in  question  be 
evidently  subversive  of  all  religion,  and  of  all 
civil  society,  they  must  evidently  be  false. 

[Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of  Government,  hf 
Joiepk  Friestleyy  L.L.D.  p.  121. 

On  these  extracts  no  remarks  are  added  ;  as 
the  reader,  after  what  has  been  said^  will  be 
prepared  to  make  his  own  reflections. 


UPON  ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
BUT  can  an  Act  of  Parliament  authorize  a  manifest  in- 
justice! And  when  you  are   taxed  with  oppressing  your 

neighbours 
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neighbours  in  exacting  of  them  that,  for  which  you  hate 
given  them  no  eqtuvalent^  will  it  be  sufficient  at  the  grtat  day 
of  judgment  to  say,  that  you  had  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
doing  it^ 

[Familiar  Letters  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Bir- 
mingham— page  66,  paragraphia^  line  3 — pub* 
lished  in  1790. 

Will  an  Act  of  Parliament  excuse  yon  in  the  sight  of  God, 
for  exacting  of  any  man  more  than  in  the  eye  of  reason  and 
equity  he  ought  to  pay  ?  If  an  Act  of  Parliament  will  not 
justily  the  taking  men's  lites^  neither  will  it  justify  tbo  tak- 
ing their  money.  [The  same  paragraph— line  15. 

11.    UPON  RESISTANCE  TO  GOVERNMENT. 

IF  government,  though  legal  and  constitiitumai^  has  not 
made  student  provision  for  the  happiness  of  the  people^  nD 
other  property,  or  title  by  which  it  may  dignified,  ought  to 
■shelter  it  from  the  generous  attacks  of  the  nobk  and  daring 
patriot. 

[Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of  Government,  Sect.  II. 
of  Political  Liberty — page  35^  paragraph  2,  line 
9,  to  page  36 — published  in  1791. 
Governors  will  never  be  awed  by  the  voice  of  the  people, 
•o  long  as  it  is  a  mere  %)oice,  without  overt  acts, 

[Ibid,  page  46,  47,  paragraph  3,   line  24. 

Iir.  UPON  LIBERTY,  CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL. 

CIVIL  liberty  extends  no  farther  than  to  a  man*s  orcn  con- 
ducty  and  signifies  the  nght  he  has  to  he  exempt  from  the  con' 
troul  of  the  society^  or  its  agents. 

[Ibid.  Sect.  I.  of  the  First  Principles  of  Government 
and  the  diflerent  kinds  of  Liberty — ^p.  9,  parag. 
2,  line  7- 

Iq  countxies  wliere  a  man  by  his  birth  or  fortune  is  ex« 

eluded 
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eluded  from  the  supreme  offices,  or  from  a  power  of  voting 
for  proper  persons  to  fill  them,  that  man,  whatever  may  be 
the  form  of  the  g<fvemment,  or  whatever  ciril  Uberty  or  power 
over  his  awn  actions  he  may  have,  has  no  power  over  those 
of  another^  and  therefore  has  n'O  political  liberty  at  all. 
Nay,  his  own  conduct,  as  far  as  the  society  does  interfere, 
is  in  all  oases  directed  by  others. 

It  may  be  said^  that  no  soctety  upon  earth  was  ever  formed 
in  the  manner  represented  above.— 1  answer,  it  is  true,  be- 
cause aU  governments  whatever  have  been,  in  some  measure^ 
compulsory,  tyrannicaly  slih\  oppressive  in  thtfir  origin;  but 
the  method  I  have  described,  fnust  be  allowed  to  be  the  onfy 
freey  and  equitable  method  of  forming  a  society ;  and  since 
every  man  retains,  and  can  never  be  deprived  of  his  natural 
right  of  relieving  himself  from  all  oppression,  that  is,  from 
every  thing  that  has  been  imposed  upon  him  without  his  con- 
sent ;  this  must  be  the  only  true,  and  proper  foundation  of 
all  the  governments  subsisting  in  the  world,  and  that,  to 
vhich  the  people  who  compose  them,  have  an  unalienable  right 
to  bring  them  back. 

[Ibid.  Sect.  II.  page  11,  line  7>  to  page  12,  and 
the  end  of  the  second  paragraph. 

IV.  OF  LEGAL  RESTRAINT  UPON  HUMAN 

ACTIONS. 
IN  truth,  the  greater  part  of  human  actions  are  of  such 
a  nature,  that  more  inconvenience  would  follow  from  their 
heing^fixed  by  laws,  than  from  their  being  left  to  every  man's 
arbitrary  will.  . 

[Ibid.  Sect.  III.  of  Civil  Liberty — p.  52,  paragraph 
2,  line  9. 

V.  OF  LEGAL  RESTRAINT  ON  OPINION. 

IF  a  man  commit  murder,  let  him  be  punished  as  a  mur- 
derer, and  let  no  regard  be  paid  to  his  pica  of  conscience 
for  committing  the  action;  but  let  not  the  opinions  which  lead 
to  the  action  be  meddled  tt^ith.  [Ibid,  page  113,  line  S. 

vox..  *ii.  G  a  VI.  RELIGION 
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Vr.    REUGION  IN  GENERAL. 

BESIDES,  though  iiEtioiOKj  or  the  belief  of  a  God,  s 

Pracklencfy  and  a  fuinre  states  have  its  use  with  respect  lo 

society,  it  is  not  absolutely  neckssary  for  that  purpo>e. 

[tamiliar  Letters  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of 

Birminghakn — page  55^  paragraph  S,  line  1. 

VII.  THE  BISHOPS  AND  THE  INFERIOR  CLERGY. 

AS  to  the  Clergy,  we  make  ourselves  perfectly  easy  abott 
them  ;  for  should  the  Court  once  more  smile  upon  w,  and 
should  the  Minister  of  the  day  only  give  a  singk  nod^  op- 
position will  vanish  as  by  a  charm. 

[Ibid,  page  36,  line  10. 

The  Bishops  of  this  reign  would  in  such  a  case  msim^ 
become  as  those  of  the  last ;  and  as  to  the  inferior  Cterfff 
they  would  wheel  about  as  quickly  as  soldiers  oo  a  pande, 
when  the  word  of  command  is  given  them  in  the  presence 
of  the  King  in  St.  James's  Wrk.  [Ibid,  hne  SI* 

IFe  are  the  sheep,  and  (the  Clergy)  our  accusers  are  dit 
TL'ohcs,  and  say  what  u-t  uill,  we  must  be  gviity, 

[Ibid,  page  21,  paragraph  2,  hoe  IS. 

VIII.  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT. 
AVc  arc  now  in  the  situation  of  the  primitive  Christian^ 
as  the  friends  of  reformation  have  nothing  to  expect  from 
power  or  general  favour,  but  must  look  for  every  qtedesff 
abuse  and  persecution  that  the  spiHt  of  the  times  will  admit 
of.  If  even  hurmng  alive  was  a  sight  that  the  country  •ouU 
now  bear,  there  exisi.f  a  spirit  that  ivould  inflict  that  iorrii 
punishment,  and  uith  as  much  cool  indifference,  and  sacsg( 
tMiltation  as  in  any  preceding  ages  of  the  world, 

[Exlr.ict  from  ii  Sermon  preached  for  the  benefit  of 
Hackney  College,  and  quoted  by  Dr,  Prie9tky  in 
his  *'  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Riots  at  Bi^ 
"  miiii^ham."  page  C3,  paragraph  3,  line  1,  to 
pjice  24-,  line  1*J, 

IX.  THE 
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IX.    THE  KING. 

WHAT  has  been  the  return  for  this  unquestionable  proof 
of  our  loyalty  and  xeal?— Has  it  secured  to  us  the  gratitude 
of  the  King? 

{Familiar  Letters  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Birmingham-^page  15,  paragraph  3,  line  1. 

Now  it  has  unfortunately  happcoed,  that  <<  another  King 
h  misen  wio  ImemM  not  Joteph  */'  or  the  obli^tions  that  his 
family  are  under.  [Ibid,  page  14. 

Should  THE  King,  like  Akaswerus  in  the  book  of  Esther^ 
▼L  1.  not  he  Me  to  sieep,  and  call  upon  one  of  the  Lords  of 
kis  bed-chamber  to  read  to  him  omt  o/the  hook  of  the  recordi 
<3/fthe  Cinmidei  of  the  Kmge  of  Englatidy  and  should  thera 
^ttd  who  had  been  the  most  zealous  for  the  revolution 
under  King  WilUam-^for  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover— for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellioiM  in  1715 
and  1^45-— and  who  took  his  part  in  a  lato  change  of  ad* 
taimstration ;  and  then  enquire  xchat  honour  and  dignifjf 
^ch.  vi.  €.)  had  been  done  to  his  frieqds,  and  the  friends  of 
kis  fiuBily ;  and  learn,  that  instead  of  any  thing  being  done 
to  reward,  muck  had  been  done  to  mortifyr  ^and  pwHsk 
them ;  that  to  this  very  day  they  had  bf«n  persecuted  by 
)ies,  aud  calumnies,  ^  men  tvhoae  laws  ucre  diverse  from 
tAose  of  all  other  people^  and  who  do  not  keep  the  King's 
Imvds^  and  therefore  say,  that  it  is  not  for  the  King's  profit 
io  suflfer  them  (ch.  iii.  8.)  :  poor  despised  Mordecai  may  be 
advanced,  and  tonie  other  use  be  made  of  the  gallows  that 
was  erected  for  him.      [Ibid,  page  $6,  paragraph  2,  line  1. 

X.  THE  AMERICAN  FORM  OF  GOVERNlVlKN'r. 
THE  Americans  ventured  to   do  a' great  deal  more 
than  our  apcestors  at  the  Revolution,  and  set  a  glorious 
exanqde  to  Fmnct  and  the  whole  world. 

G  G  2  They 

*  This  passage  is  taken  from  Scripture *■  Now  there  afose  up 

««  a  mmf  Xmg  over  Efypt,  ^ahieh  kmw  nH  Joxeph,  •  • 

Tbtt  nrut  Xing  was  P&srsoi — of  all  tyrants  the  most  impious  and 
cru«l. 
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They  formed  a  completely  new  government  on  the  prind- 
pies  of  equal  liberty  and  the  rights  of  men  (as  Dr.  Prk$ 
expressively  and  happily  said)  "  without  Nobles— 
**  without  Bishops — ^and  without  a  Kino." 

[Letters  to  Mr.  Burke — ^page  40,  line  3— 
published  in  1791  • 

XL  THE  LATE  REVOLUTION  IN  FRANCE. 
BY  means  of  national  debt$  the  wheels  of  several 
European  governments  are  already  so  much  clogged,  that 
it  is  impossible  they  should  go  on  much  longer.  The  very 
Peace  Establishment  of  France  could  not  be  kept  up  any 
longer;  and  the  same  must  soon  be  the  situation  of  other 
cotmtries.  All  the  causes  which  have  operated  to'  the  aug- 
mentation of  these  debts,  continue  to  operate  ;  so  that  ov 
approach  to  this  great  crisis  in  our  afliEurs  is  not 
equable,  but  accelerated. 

[Letters  to  Mr,  Burke — page  153,  paragraph  2,  line  1. 

If  the  condition  of  other  nations  be  as  much  bettered,  as 

thai  ot  France  probably  will  be  by  her  improved  system  of 

government,  that  great  crisis,  dreadful  as  it  appears  ia 

prospect,  will  be  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  •wissted. 

[Ibid.  154,  paragraph  2,  line  1. 
I  rejoice  to  see  the  warmth  with  which  the  cause  of 
orthodoxy,  that  is,  long  established  opinions,  however  er« 
roncous,  and  that  of  the  hierarchy  is  now  taken  up  by  its 
friends — because,  if  their  system  be  not  well  founded,  they 
are  only  accelerating  its  destruction.  In/act^  they  are  as- 
sisting me  in  the  proper  disposal  of  those  trains  of  gunpowder 
which  have  hten  some  time  accumulating^  and  at  uhich  tkif 
have  taken  so  gieat  an  alarm,  and  which  will  certainly  bloaii 
up  at  length  as  suddenly  as  unexpectedly,  and  as  compUteljf  at 
the  overthrow  of  the  late  arbitrary  goiemment  in  France. 

[Preface  to  the  Letters  to  Mr.  Burn — page  207  and 
203,  in  the  same  volume  that  contains  the  Fami-* 
liar«Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  of  BirminghaiD* 
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^  tfhat  a  cimtrait  U  now  exhibited  between  the  txvo  rival 
motion*  of  France  and  Englandy  and  how  many  Engluhncn 
blush  to  look  upon  it !  [Familiar  Letters,  page  210. 

How  difTerent  are  the  spectacles  that  are  now  exhibited  in 
Franjce  and  in  England  !    Here  bigotry  has  been  fostered, 
and  has  acquired  new  strength  ;  there  it  is  almost  extinct. 
[Preface  to  the  Appeal-^page  xxiv,  note  x* 

XII.  RIOTS  AT  BIRMINGHAM, 

1.    THE    KING, 

Only  in  Part  exculpated  from  the  Guilt  of  them. 
OF  the  two  parties  in  whose  names   the   outrages   at 
Bif-mingham  were  committed,  the  Church  and  the  King  ; 
the  latter  has  in  a  great  measure  exculpated  himself  by 
hb  proclamation  to  apprehend  and  punish  the  Tioters^ 

[An  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Riots  in 
Birmingham — page  76,  paragraph  <» 
line  1 — published  in  1792. 

THE    BISHOPS. 

Consideriog  the  part  that  many  of  the  lower  clergy  havt 
aided  in  this  business,  the  eyes  of  the  country  are  now  upon 
the  Bishops;  and  their  silence  will  be  construed  into  ap- 
probation.  [Ibid,  page  75,  line  9. 

5.    THE    BISHOP    ANP    CLERGY    0£   THE    DIOCESE. 

There  are  several  places  in  Germany,  in  which  the  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  constantly  make  use  of  the  same 
places  of  public  worship.  Such  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the 
Clergy  and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  would  have  then  done 
them  the  greatest  credit,  and  have  contributed  very  much 
towards  exculpating  them  from  having  any  share  in  the  out- 
rage. '  But  this  natural  and  easy  method,  which  would  haxc 
cost  them  nothing,  not  having  been  done,  they  remain 
•pfiihout  that  exculpatum.  [Il^id.  page  7X 

G  G5  4.   MEMBERS 


4M  Jpfmidix^ 

4.    MEMBERS   or   THB   CHU&CH    AT   mxmiClVOHAir. 

Here*  instead  of  answering  our  books,  th$  mtemben  of 
ike  Churck  of  England  at  Birmingham  have  humi  them, 
together  with  our  kouseSf  and  placet  of  pAUe  wortkip. 

[Ibid,  page  80. 

$.   THE   GREAT   BOBT    OF   THE   CLERGY,   AND   THE 
FRIENDS   OF   THE    KIVO. 

Having  always  been  an  avowed  advocate  of  public  liberty, 
find  religion,  which  led  me  to  write  in  defence  of  your  late 
glorious  revolution,  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  io 
this  country,  aiid  many  of  those  who  call  theinsel\*es  the 
frfenda  of  the  King,  have  long  been  my  enemies  ;  and 
in  accomplishing  my  ruin,  have  not  spared  the  instruments  of 
that  science,  my  application  to  which  gave  some  degree  of 
weight  to  my  labours  in  another  field, 

[Appendix  to  the  Appeal^page  156. 
Letter  to  Condorcet,  par.  2, 1. 7* 

The  violences  were  committed  by  the  lower  order  of  the 
people  ;  but  if  the  friends  of  the  Chtsrch,  and  of  the  King, 
in  the  higher  ranks,  had  been  in  earnest  to  suppress  the 
riots,  it  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  effected  before  anj 
mischief  had  been  done.  Appeal— page  71,  line  1. 

There  was,  therefore,  at  least  a  criminal  remissness  » 
the  friends  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  King,  But  thec/Mrw/ 
facts  show  that  there  was  more  than  remissness  on  the  part 
o(  many  persons  of  better  condition,  and  nothing  that  the} 
ever  did,  showed  a  real  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  mob,  previous  to  the  demolition  of  my  houstmm^hul  only  « 
wish  that  they  should  proceed  m further,   than  that. 

[Ibid,  page  71  >bnc  19* 

6.    Ti|£    TOWN    AND    THE    NEIGHBOURHOOD   or 
BIRMINGHAM, 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  perpetrators  and  abeffo(i 
of  these  horrid  scenes  at  the  moment,  there  has  been  time 

for 
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fer  reflection^  and  eomfiunctUm  since ;  and  the  eyes  of  th^ 
nation,  and  of  all  Europe,  are  open  to  see  what  part  both 
th€  tnoHy  and  neighhourftood,  and,  above  all,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  will  take  in  the  case.  On  the  part 
of  the  towfi  and  neighbourhood^  nothing  favourable  to  justice 
has  appeared  as  yet. 

[Ibid,  page  71,  paragraph  9,  line  1,  to  page  72,  line  7. 
The  whole  toum^  and  neighbourhood  therefore  must  fall 
under  the  suspicion  of  screetung  the  criminals^  and   there- 
fore of  partaking  the  guilt,  [ibid,  page  72,  7S. 

7.  PUOVIDfiNCE. 

Though  I  had  read,  and  reflected  much  on  the  feelings 
of  Christians  in  a  state  of  persecutiony  and  never  doubted, 
but  that  in  ordinary  cases  their  joys  ftir  exceeded  their  sor- 
rows, I  could  not  hum  that  they  did  so  to  the  degree  in 
which  I  can  truly,  and  I  hope  without  much  vainty  (for  in 
this  I  mean  nothing  but  the  instruction ,  and  encouragement 
of  ray  readers)  say,  that  I  have  lately  found  it.  It  is  only 
in  trying  situations  that  the  full  force  of  religious  principle 
is  felt)  and  that  its  real  energy  can  show  itself.  And  firmly 
believing,  from  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity ^  tiiat 
the  hand  of  God  is  in  all  events,  and  that  in  all  cases 
•men  are  only  his  instruments — that  under  his  sure  guidance 
all  roil  will  terminate  in  good — and  that  nothing  so  effec- 
tually promotes  any  good  cause  as  the  persecution  of  its 
advocates^  all  that  I  have  suffered,  and  all  that  /  can  suffer, 
has,  in  many  seasons  of  the  calmest  reflection,  appeared 
as  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing. 

I  consider  this  persecution,  (for  so  I  shall  call  it,  fhougb 
ray  enemies  will  of  course  consider  it  as  the  punishment  of 
my  evil  deeds,  and  much  less  than  1  deserve)  let  it  be  car- 
ried to  what  extent  it  will,  as  a  certain  prognostic  of  thQ 
prevalence  of  every  great  truth  for  which  1  have  contended  ; 
and  th\:i  prospect,  together  with  the  idea  of  my  being  an 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providbxce  o(  promoting  the 
G  G  4  spread 
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spread  of  important  truth  by  iuffering^  as  well  as  ly  actingy 
has  given  mc  at  times  such  exalted  feelings  of  devotion 
(mixed,  as  sentiments  of  devotion  ever  will  be,  with  tke 
purest  good-will  towards  all  meny  my  bitterest  enemies  not 
excepted)  as  I  had  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  before. 

[Ibid,  page  111,  paragraph  2,  line  1. 
SofuUy  am  I  persuaded  that  more  good  than  evil  will  re- 
sult from  what  has  happened  to  me^  that  tcere  it  im  my 
power  I  would  not  be  restored  to  my  former  situation.  Had 
the  late  events  not  happened,  I  should  of  course  have 
wished,  and  prayed  for  continuing  as  I  was ;  for  no  man,  I 
believe,  ever  thought  himself  more  happily  situated  than  I 
did — but  Providence  having  now  declared  itself,  / 
acquiesce^  and  even  rejoice  in  the  decision. 

[Ibid,  page  113,  paragraph  2,  line  1. 
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R  E  S  O  L  U  T IONS 

OP 

COMMON  SENSE  ABOUT  COMMON  RIGHTS. 
BY  THOMAS  BULL. 


COMMON  SENSE  RESOLVES, 

I-  L  HAT  Subjects  have  no  common  rights,  be- 
cause all  men  are  not  fit  for  all  things:  1.  In 
their  natural  capacity.  The  fool  has  no  right  to 
sit  at  the  council-board ;  nor  the  coward  to  be 
the  leader  of  an  army.  2.  In  their  moral  capa^ 
city.  The  thief  has  no  right  to  be  a  steward 
for  the  public :  the  idle  man  has  no  right  to  the 
wages  of  the  industrious.  3.  Least  of  all  in 
their  religious  capacity.  The  Jew  has  no  right 
to  be  a  Bishop :  the  Turk  has  no  right  to  be  a 
Schoolmaster  for  the  teaching  of  Christian  ChiU 
dren.  Men  have  been  guilty  of  more  cruelty 
and  injustice  and  robbery  on  motives  of  false 
religion,  than  on  any  others  whatsoever.  Hea^ 
thens  against  Christians-^^Papists  against  Protest 

tants 
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tants — Puritans  against  the  Church  and  Govern- 
meni .  of  England.  Tantum  reUgio  potuit  suadere 
malorum! 

II.  That  the  natural  rights  of  man,  are  the 
rights  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature  only :  that  is^ 
of  nian  considered  as  an  unsociable  md^endenS 
savage.  These  are^  the  rights  of  eating,  drink- 
ing, sleeping,  hunting,  fishing,  propagating  his 
species,  whippmg  his  children,  and  defending 
himself  against  wild  men  and  wild  beasts. 

III.  That  as  sopn  ^s  ipan  becomes  a  member 
of  society,  and  property  is  divided  by  authority^ 
and  secured  by  laws ;  he  is  bound  as  a  moral 
4gent.  If  he  takes  a  vay  the  property  of  another 
man  against  law,  he  is  a  thief:  if  he  takes  away 
the  life  of  another  man  without  law,  be  is  a 
murderer,  and  the  law  hangs  him.  All  his  na- 
tural rights  are  under  restraint,  and  he  cannot 
exercise  them  at  his  will,  for  fear  of  an  execuim 
power,  ordained  to  prevent  it.  They  are  now 
no  longer  natural,  but  are  changed  into  civil 
rights. 

IV.  That  upon  the  reception  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  natural  rights  are  farther  restrained  by 
the  dhine  authority  of  the  ten  comnuindments; 
which  forbid  robbery,  murder,  false  witness, 
disobedience,   and  even  the  desire  of  another 

man's 
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man's  property  :  and  man  himself  rises  from  a 
moraJy  into  a  religious  agent.  And  no  Christian 
b  a  good  Christian  until  he  acts  in  obedience  to 
God  as  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  and  obeys  the 
laws  of  man  for  God's  sake. 

V.  That  therefore,  if  any  member  of  a  Chris* 
tian  Society  now  pleads  his  natural  rights^  he 
thereby  declares,  tliat  he  intends  to  break 
through  the  laws  of  civil  society,  and  the  re- 
straints  of  religion,  and  go  hack,  as  fast  as  he 
can,  to  the  state  of  nature  ;  that  is,  to  reduce 
things,  if  he  and  his  fellows  shall  be  able,  to  a 
political  chaos,  or  state  of  anarchy,  under  which 
there  shall  be  no  distinction  of  right,  or  property, 
but  such  as  they  themselves  shall  be  pleased  to 
settle.  To  presume  that  ptoperty  is  vested  in 
the  nation  at  large^  is  in  virtue  of  no  law  exist- 
ing in  Ihe  world,  nor  any  charter  but  that  of 
Belzehuh. 

If  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the  desart 
were  mingled  into  one  society  with  sheep,  goats, 
oxen,  and  horses  ;  against  which  God's  provi-, 
dence  hath  wisely  provided ;  Common  Sense 
foresees  what  must  happen,  when  they  begin  to 
pursue  and  exercise  their,  common  rights.  The 
swine  would  make  his  part  good  by  his  impu-- 
dence  ;  and  his  hard  snout  would  lay  waste  our 

fields 
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fields  and  gardens  at  his  pleasure.     Foxes  and 
other  vermin  would  no  longer  be  tkievesj   be- 
cause there  would  be  no  Jaw  to  make  them 
such :  they  would  take  what  they  wanted  by 
natural  right.    The  wolves  would  scatter  the 
sheep  and  tear  them  in  pieces.     The  dogs,  hav- 
ing no  master  to  encourage  and  direct  them, 
would  forget  their  duty  and  join  the  enemy : 
and  thus  the  best  part  of  the  animal  creation 
would  become  a  prey  to  the  worst.    The  dogs 
might  perchance  quarrel  with  a  wolf;  but  as 
this  would  happen,  not  out  of  friendship  to  the 
sheep  J  but  only  out  of  hatred  to  the  wolves^  the 
the  poor  sheep  would  be  no  gainers.     All  these 
circumstances  will  hold  good  in  human  society : 
for  mankind,  like  other  creatures,  are  distin- 
guished by  birth,  humour,  and  education,  into 
the  ivild  and  the  iainej  the   cunning  and  the 
simple,  the  peaceable  and  the  rebellious^  the  tern-- 
perate  and  the  insatiable^  the  harmless  and  the 
blood-thirsty ;  and   have  no  more  claim  to  the 
exercise  of  common  rights  than  the  beasts  have : 
of  which  the  absurdity  is  so  plain,  that  to  show 
it  is  to  prove  it :  and  if  any  man  asserts  common 
rights  in  a  civilized  country  where  laws  are  esta- 
blished, a  trap  should  be  set  for  him  as  for  other 
vermin. 

Lpon 
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Upon  the  whole ;  as  it  is  best  for  the  beasts 
that  they  should  be  under  man  ;  so  it  is  best  for 
vtan  that  he  should  be  under  God;  and  under 
Laws  divine  and  human :  If  he  knows  his  own 
interest,  he  will  plead  for  a  due  distinction  of 
rights,  and  defend  them  to  the  last  drop  of  his 
bhod:  he  will  say  and  do  all  he  can  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  government  under  which  he 
lives,  in  return  for  the  security  he  enjoys. 

Happy  is  he  who  is  made  wise  by  seeing  mi- 
sery mothers,  rather  than  hy  feeling  it  in  him- 
self.— Instat  lupus,  caveat  grex :  the  wolf  is  at 
hand,  let  the  sheep  look  to  themselves :  and, 
above  all,  let  them  beware  of  solves  in  sheefs 
or  shepherds*  clothing. 

December  12,  1792. 
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ONE  PENNY-WORTH  OF  TRUTH. 

FKOM 

Thomas  Bull  to  his  Brother  John. 


.DEAR  BROTHER, 

X  HERE  has  always  been  such  a  gooid  under- 
standing  between  us,  that  you  and  I  can  speak 
our  minds  freely  to  one  another.  Our  father, 
you  know,  always  maintained  the  character  of 
a  blunt,  honest,  sensible  num  ;  and  our  mother 
was  as  good  a  sort  of  woman  as  ever  lived. 
They  gave  us  the  best  teaching  they  could  af- 
ford, and  the  neighbours  have  never  counted 
us  fools.  But  some  people  are  taking  great 
pains  to  make  us  so,  and  rogues  into  the  bar- 
gain. They  have  tried  their  skill  upon  me, 
and  so  they  will  upon  you  ;  but  I  write  you  this 
letter  to  give  you  warning,  that  you  may  look 
to  yourself.  For  it  seems,  John,  you  and  I  arc 
now  to  learn  every  thing  from  those  conceited 
monkeys  the  French.  Nobody  knows  any 
thing  now  but  they,  and  some  Enghshmen  at 

home^ 


home,  who  hate  this  country  as  bad  as  tht 
French  do.  With  ulking  about  right  and 
equality,  and  constitution  and  organization, 
and  such  like,  they  made  my  head  turn  round : 
but  I  see  now  pretty  weU  what  they  mean. 

They  begin  with  telling  us  all  tnankmd  ure 
tqml:  but  that  is  a  lye,  John  $  for  the  chiidreft 
are  not  equal  to  the  mother,  nor  the  mother  to 
the  &ther;  unless  where  there  is  petticMt  g^ 
verMient ;  and  such  families  never  go  on  well : 
die  children  are  often  spoiled,  and  the  husband 
brought  to  a  gaol.  But  I  say  people  are  not 
equal.  The  clerk  is  not  equal  to  the  parson  \ 
the  footman  is  viot  equal  to  the  squire;  the 
thief  at  the  bar  is  not  equal  to  the  Judge  upoA 
the  bench.  If  it  were  as  tbey  say,  then  die 
clerk  might  get  up  into  the  pulpit,  the  footman 
blight  sit  at  die  top  of  the  table,  the  thief 
might  take  his  place  upon  the  bench  and  try. 
the  judge,  and  the  coachman  might  get  into 
the  coach  and  set  his  master  upon  the  box;  who 
not  knowing  how  to  dKve,  \is  ten  to  one  but 
he  overturns  him.  ftetty  work  we  should  hz\t 
with  their  equality :  but,  let  us  have  patience 
and  go  on  with  them. 

You  and  I  were  taught  that  God  governs  the 
world,  and  that  nobody  has  any  power  in  it  but 

such 
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such  as  he  gives  them  :  there  is  no  power  hut  of 
God:  and  Our  Saviour  allowed  it  even  in  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  the  Roman  judge.     But  you  arc  to 
believe  now,  out  of  the  French  Bihle^  that  all 
power  is  of  the  people,  that  is,  of  you  and  I, 
Thomas  and  John  Bull.     But  if  the  people  in 
any  great  national  question  of  difficulty,  which 
is  very  possible,  should  be  divided  into  two 
halves,  who  are  the  people  then,  John  ?     They 
that  lay  hold  of  a  sword  first,  and  get  to  be 
strongest,  will  always  call  themselves  the  people, 
and  the  rest  must  go  to  be  hanged  or  lose  ^eir 
heads.     If  you  and  I  should  quarrel  about  our 
rights,  and  there  were  no  law  above  us,  then 
there's  people  Thomas  against  people  John^  and 
we  must  settle  it   by  a  civil  war;  for  when 
there's   no  law,  there's  nothing  left   but  the 
sword  or  the  halter  to  settle  all  differences  :  so  I 
must  cut  your  throat  or  you  must  cut  mine. 
This  is  what  always  comes  of  the  power  of  the 
people,  as  it  is  now  in  France  ;  where  all  ques- 
tions  have  been  carried  by  cutting  off  heads 
and   hanging   people   upon    lamp-irons ;    and 
then,  you  know,  they  that  are  hanged  can  give 
no  vote,  and  they  that  are  left  are  all  of  a  mind. 
But,  however,  they  are  as  far  off  from  being 
settled  now  as  they  were  four  years  ago ;  and 

one 
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one  of  their  new  kings  (MaraiJ  $aid  they  murt 
hire  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  more  heads 
eff  before  they  should  be  right. 

Now  for  their  wise  notions  about  govemment^ 
As  all  power  is  in  the  people^  they  say  there 
can  be  no  lawful  government  but  what  the 
people  make.  When  all  power  is  taken  from 
those  who  are  now  entitled  to  it  by  law^  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  mob  armed  with  pikes  and 
daggers^  that's  a  constitution^  John.  Then  out 
of  this,  the  said  mob  raises  what  they  call 
organs  ^LdA  functions y  and  makes  a  government  i 
but  they  have  been  at  it  in  France  for  fomf 
years,  and  though  they  have  worked  very  hard 
sometimes,  they  have  hardly  got  to  the  begin^^ 
Ding  yet.  And  now  have  you  not  sense 
enough  to  see  what  a  fine  contrivance  this  is  for 
plundering  every  gentleman  of  his  property,  his 
house,  hisland,  his  goods,  and  his  money,  undera 
pretence  that  every  thing  belongs  to  the  Nation? 
And  it  holds  as  well,  or  better,  against  churches 
than  against  private  houses4  They  tell  you  far* 
ther,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  any  thing  but 
what  he  earns  himself:  so  if  you  and  I^  John 
and  Thomas  Bull,  work  ever  so  hard,  and  leave 
what  we  have  to  bring  up  our  children  in  the 
world,  they  will  have  no  right  to  it>  because 

VOL.  XII.  H  H  they 
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they  did  not  earn  it  themselves.     This  notion 
cuts  off  all  right  of  inheritance^  which  is  the 
most  sacred  upon  earth,  and  without  which  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  either  to  work  or  to 
live :   for  the  tiaiion  may  meet^  make   a  new 
government,  and  take  it  all  away  at  a  stroke, 
ril  tell  you  a  story :  Some  while  ago  a  high- 
wayman met  with  his  death  upon  the  road  for 
demanding  a  gentleman's  money:  "  That  fellow 
"  (said  a  wag)  was  a  good  pairiot ;  who,  suppo- 
"  sing  the  gentleman  might  have  more  money 
'^  in  his  pocket  than  he  had  earned^  discovered 
*^  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  nation :  so, 
^^  making  himself  ^^  nation,  he  only  demanded 
^*  his  own  property.     But  the  gendeman  being 
**  rather   too  quick  for  him,  shot  the  nation 
*'  through  the   head,    and   spoiled    the   new 
*^  principles  of  government."     This   was  bad 
luck  :  that  man  might  have  lived  to  have  given 
us  a  continuation  of  Thontas  Pain.     And  now, 
John,  I'll  tell  thee  plainly,  this  new  notion  of 
government  from  the  mob,  is  the  foolishest,  as 
well  as  the  most  rascally,  that  ever  entered  into 
the   world:  and  the  very   people,  that  have 
raised  themselves  to  power  and  plunder  by  it, 
will  be  fools  enough  to  deny  it.     They  will  be 
telling  us  presently  how  God  has  fought  for  the 
6  French 
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French  against  the  Prussians  and  Austrians ; 
while  they  don't  beheve  there's  a  God  in  the 
world. 

Let  us  hear  next  what  they  have  to  say  about 
kings.  We  are  shortly  to  have  no  more  of 
them,  neither  below  nor  above:  Tom  Pain 
having  been  heard  to  declare,  that  when  he  had 
made  revolutions  against  the  kings  upon  earth, 
he  would  try  his  hand  at  a  revolution  i?i  Heaven  ! 
You  see,  John,  who  they  are  that  talk  against 
kings  :  they  never  fail  to  talk  against  God  Al- 
mighty ;  and  in  such  words  as  the  devils  of 
Iiell  dare  not  utter  !  When  they  pretend  to 
argue  with  us,  they  tell  us,  all  kings  are  bad  : 
that  God  never  made  a  king :  and  that  all  kings 
are  very  expensive.  But,  that  all  kings  are  bad 
cannot  be  true  ;  because  God  himself  is  one  of 
them  :  he  calls  himself  King  of  Kings ;  which 
not  only  shows  us  he  is  a  king,  but  that  he  has 
other  kings  under  him  :  he  is  never  called  King 
cf  Republics.  The  Scripture  calls  kings  the 
LoriTs  anointed:  but  who  ever  heard  of  an 
anointed  republic  ?  There  are  now,  brother 
John,  many  thousands  of  Frenchmen,  who 
have  taken  lo  themselves  that  power  which 
belonged  to  their  king :  where  shall  we  get 
oil  enough  to  anoint  them  all  ?  And  what 
H  H  2  would 
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would  they  be  when  we  had  done  ?  They 
would  not  be  the  Lord's  anointed ;  they  would 
be  the  moVs  anohiled:  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that,  proud  as  they  are  at  present,  some- 
body will  anomi  tiiem  well  at  last. 

That  God  never  made  a  king  is  a  great  lie ; 
whea  we  hear  him  telling  us  in  his  own  words— 
yet  have  I  sei  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Sum ! 
Did  not  our  Saviour  say  he  was  King  of  tU 
Jews  ;  and  was  not  he  crucified  for  saying  so  ? 
The  Jews  who  crucified  him  have  never  had  a 
king  of  their  own  from  that  day  to.  this  :  not 
because  they  dislike  a  king,  but  because  they 
are  not  good  enough  to  have  one.  They  arc  the 
only  nation  upon  earth  that  ever  were  or  ever 
will  be  in  a  state  of  equality  :  and  it  has  been 
,  a  great  and  mighty  work  of  God  to  make  them 
so.  No  power  can  make  men  equals,  but  that 
which  makes  men  kings.  And  what  should  wc 
get  by  it  ?  We  should  be  just  were  the  Jews 
arc ;  a  proverb  to  all  nations  ;  a  monument  of 
the  divine  wrath  ;  and  a  disgrace  to  the  world. 

Kings  are  very  expensive  things,  said  the  Pres- 
byterian at  Birmingham,  when  they  were  going 
to  make  their  French  revolution  dinner. 

That  may  be  true,  brother  John  :  but  if 
kings  keep  us  from  such  miseries  as  the  aw//  5/ 
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a  king  has  produced  in  Frtocc,  they  deserve  to 
be  u^ll  maintained,  let  them  be  who  they  will. 
When  there  is  no  king^  then  every  man  does 
that  which  is  right  in  his  own  ryes  ;  and,  mind, 
John,  not  in  the  eyes  of  ^/jy  body  else :  and  you 
may  see  in  your  Bible,  how  people  were  given 
tip  to  sodomy  and  murder,  and  how  sixty-five 
thousand  of  them  presently  fell  in  battle,  because 
there  was  nobody  at  that  time  set  over  them. 
Look  about  you  like  a  man  of  sense,  and  yoii 
will  soon  see  that  bad  subjects  cost  more  money 
than  good  kings.  Our  national  debt,  for  which 
we  are  now  paying  such  heavy  taxes,  was 
doubled  by  the  troubles  m  America^  all  brought 
upon  us  from  the  beginning  by  the  Dissenters, 
there  and  here.  Did  not  Dr.  Price  write  for 
them  ?  And  did  not  the  Birmingham  doctor 
(late  ope  of  the  kings  elect  of  France)  encou* 
rage  them,  and  write  mob-principles  erf  govern* 
ment  to  justify  them  ?  Yet  these  people,  who 
brought  our  burdens  upon  us,  are  they  that 
rail  most  at  the  expensiveness  of  our  govern-^ 
ment,  and  use  it  as  a  handle  for  overturning  it : 
just  like  the  devil,  who  drives  men  into  sin,  and 
then  gets  them  damned  for  it  if  he  can  :  and 
then  he  is  pleased,  because  he  delights  to  be  the 
author  of  misery:  that  is  his  greatness;  and 
H  H  3  some 
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some  people  have  no  notion  of  any  oih$r :  so 
they  massacre  poor  priests ;  rob  and  plunder 
their  country  and  their  church  ;  put  kings  and 
queens  in  prisons  ;  and  then  sing  ^a  Ira^  for  joy 
that  Hell  is  broke  loose  ! 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  (till  my  next  let- 
ter) but  that  the  government  which  is  most 
wicked,  be  the  form  of  it  what  it  will,  is  gene- 
rally the  weakest  in  itself,  and  the  most  expen- 
sive to  the  people  :  and  so,  after  all  that  can  be 
said,  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  the  iomsi 
man  is  the  best  subjects  Keep  this  in  your 
mind,  brother  John  ;  and  farewel. 

Frofn  your  loving  brother, 

THOMAS  BULL, 

1792. 

P.  S.  Perhaps  they  may  tell  thee,  John,  that 
thou  hast  nothing  to  lose,  and  that  any  change 
may  be  to  to  thy  advantage  ;  but  thou  hast  a 
body  and  a  soul:  and  if  thy  body  goes  to  the 
gallows,  and  thy  soul  to  the  devil,  won't  that 
be  a  loss,  John  ? 


ON* 
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ONE  PENNYWORTH  MORE. 

OR, 

A  SECOND  LETTER 

FROM 

THOMAS  BULL  TO  HIS  BROTHER  JOHN, 


DEAR   BROTHER, 

oO  kindly  as  you  have  received  my  former  let- 
ter, I  feel  as  if  I  should  be  much  wanting  in  my 
duty,  if  I  did  not  send  you  a  few  more  of  my 
thoughts,  at  this  critical  time.  The  hand  of 
Providence,  brother  John,  is  very  manifest :  all 
my  neighbours  see  it,  and  talk  about  it.  The 
French,  they  say,  are  as  great  an  example  of 
punishment  as  of  perfidy.  They  tried  to  ruin 
old  England^  by  sending  their  soldiers  to  fight 
against  our  government  in  America  ;  and  in  so 
doing  they  taught  them  the  evil  lesson  of  fight- 
ing against  their  own  government  at  home. 
They  came  back  with  the  iich  of  rebellion  upon 
them,  and  gave  it  to  their  old  comrades  :  while 
our  honest  fellows,  who  took  the  other  side, 
H  H  4  brought 
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brought  home  as  much  loyalty,  or  more,  than 
they  carried  out,  and  have  kept  it  ever  since. 
The,  boundless  expenses  of  that  wicked  at- 
tempt, by  land  and  by  sea,  brought  the  French 
nation  to  beggary :  and  from  beggars  they  turn- 
ed into  thieves:  like  xht  gyfsies^  who  arc  either 
the  one  or  the  other  as  it  suits  their  convenience; 
^d  so  they  have  got  2Lgypsie  government.  Their 
£unous  Fayette  is  fallen,  with  all  his  money, 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and  may  forfeit 
his  head  if  he  comes  home.  Such  is  the  fate 
of  their  noble  general,  The  poor  king,  when 
he*  set  his  hand  to  that  vile  treaty  with  America^ 
.did  not  foresee  that  he  was  signing  his  own 
death-warrant.  The  queen,  who  persuaded 
Jjim  (because  she  never  loved  the  English)  is  in 
prison  with  him :  both  of  them  in  danger  of 
being  murdered  (if  they  are  not  already)  by  a 
mock-trialy  like  our  king  Charles.  These  arc 
strange  things,  brother  John,  and  almost  make 
my  hair  stand  on  end  !  Many  people  said,  years 
^go,  it  would  come  home  to  them ;  and  now 
their  words  are  fulfilled  beyond  all  that  could 
have  been  thought  of :  for  the  French  are  at 
this  tim^  the  most  distracted  natio^i  under  Hea- 
ven; and,  what  is  worse,  they  are  the  most 
ivicked.    Was  not  their  good  will  to  this  coun- 

trj' 
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try  the  same  as  ever,  when  they  picked  out  two 
famous  Englishmen,  Thomas  Pain  and  the  jB/>- 
mingham  doctor j  to  sit  in  their  new  asseihbly, 
and  assist  them  in  the  work  of  teaching  John 
Bull  to  eat  revolzaion-soup,  dished  up  with  hu- 
man flesh  and  French  pot-herbs  ?  I  love  liberty 
with  lawy  such  as  we  have  in  England,  as  well 
as  any  body  does ;  but  that  liberty  without  law, 
which  makes  men  eat  one  another,  can  come 
only  from  the  devil,  who  would  eat  us  all.  I 
thought  those  frightful  stories  that  came  from 
France  were  past  belief :  but  a  gentleman  of 
our  county,  who  was  there  last  summer,  says  he 
will  take  his  Bible  oath  before  any  justice,  that 
be  saw  the  blood  of  people  they  had  killed  run 
out  of  the  mouths  of  their  murders.— When 
they  had  shut  up  three  hundred  and  fifty  poor 
helpless  priests  in  in  a  pound,  and  were  putting 
them  to  death  as  one  would  kill  hogs  for  the 
navy,  an  English  gentleman  was  walking  along 
the  street,  and  heard  a  soldier  say,  as  the  mus- 
kets were  firing  in  that  bloody  massacre,  "  ^ha  ! 
**  thej  are  showing  the  priests  fine  sport  thereT 
A  man  will  stand  at  his  door,  and  see  his  next 
neighbour  dragged  out  of  his  house,  to  have 
his  throat  cut  by  villains  in  the  street,  and  take 
no  more  notice,  than  if  the  parish  officers  had 

called 
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called  upon  the  man  for  a  poor*s  rate  or  a  win- 
dow tax !  When  an  English  gentleman,  seeing 
a  raw  head  carried  along,  and  the  corpse  shame- 
. fully  dragged  after  it,  only  advised  them  to 
bury  it,  they  seized  him,  and  cut  off  his  head 
and  threw  it  among  the  mob.  This  is  French 
liberty,  my  boy.  Our  king  (God  bless  him)  is 
contented  if  a  man  pulls  his  hat  off:  but  to 
these  new  tyrants  of  France,  he  must  pull  his 
head  off;  and  even  then  they  are  not  satisfied: 
they  sell  his  house  and  land  from  his  family, 
and  put  the  money  into  the  purse  of  the  naim^ 
that  is  of  themselves.  What  think  you  of  an 
impudent  whore  of  Babylon,  ri'^/ng  along  the 
streets  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  a  troop, 
with  a  long  sword  by  her  side,  and  pistols  in 
her  belt,  like  the  goddess  of  liberty ;  and  if  she 
did  but  point  with  her  finger  at  any  person 
going  along  the  street,  his  head  was  off  in  a 
moment.  There's  petticoat  government  for  you ! 
John  Bull  "  France  and  England  (says  the 
"  Birmingham  doctor,  as  the  representative  of 
"  this  kingdom)  have  now  discovered  the  secret 
^^  that  it  is  their  interest  to  be  friends''  It  may 
be  his  interest,  and  it  may  be  their  interest ;  bu^ 
it  will  never  be  our  interest,  till  Tom  Bull  turns 
into  Tom  Fooly  and  Englishmen  arc  changed 

into 
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into  a  nation  6f  villains.  It  would,  ho  doubt, 
be  a  pleasant  sight  to  some  folks,  if  we  were  ta 
pull  down  King  Charles  and  his  horse  at 
Charing  Cross,  and  set  up  the  idol  of  liberty 
(that  she-devil  of  the  French)  for  fools  to  dance 
about,  and  sing  hymns  with  Tom  of  Bedlam  for 
their  clerk.  This  would  bring  people  together  ; 
^nd  when  they  were  together,  they  would  take 
heat,  just  as  horse-dung  does,  when  it  is  laid  in 
a  heap.  This  is  the  use  of  your  liberty  trees^ 
popular  clubs,  and  revolution- dinners ,  &c. 

When  we  talk  about  kings  it  reminds  me  of 
what  happened  here  very  lately.  A  man,  like 
a  London  rider,  thrust  himself  in  amongst  us  at 
a  public  house.  He  talked  at  a  high  rate  about 
French  liberty,  and  the  tyranny  we  live  under 
at  home  ,  he  laughed  at  the  nonsense  and  blas^ 
fhemy  of  kings  having  authority  from  Provi- 
dence :  what,  said  he,  are  we  such  fools  as  to 
believe  that  kings  are  sent  down  booted  and 
spurred  from  the  clouds  to  rich  mankind  ?  Some 
of  the  company  stared  at  him,  and  looked  as  if 
they  felt  the  spurs  in  their  sides  :  but,  says  I, 
hold  a  little,  Mr.  Londoner,  you  don't  put  that 
case  quite  right.  You  know,  we  must  all  be 
ridden  by  somebody ;  for  we  cannot  ride  upon 
wr selves^    When  zgood  horse  carries  a  gentle^ 

man. 
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watiy  he  is  as  well  pleased  as  his  master :  but 
suppose^  Mr.  Londoner,  said  I,  suppose  he 
should  take  it  into  his  head  to  throw  his  master, 
that  he  might  be  ridden  by  his  equals  !  then  in 
that  case,  you  know,  Mr.  Londoner,  he  will 
have  a  horse  upon  his  back  instead  of  a  num ; 
ay,  twenty,  or  a  hundred  horses,  all  clamber- 
ing upon  his  back  at  once,  till  they  break  him 
down,  and  he  is  fit  for  nothing  but  the  dogs. 
This  is  my  way  of  understanding  liberty  and 
equality.  And  now,  go  and  ask  your  Birmingham 
doctot  how  much  that  horse  will  better  himself. 
This  is  the  way  they  have  ^^//^re'^  themselves  in 
France,  They  that  will  not  carry  a  Ktng^  shall 
have  the  beasts  of  the  people  upon  their  backs ; 
and  the  poor  fools  are  pleased,  because  they 
think  it  will  be  their  turn  to  ride  next.  Every 
body  can  see  how  bad  it  would  be  for  horses  to 
carry  horses  ;  and  it  is  always  the  same  thing 
when  the  people  carry  the  people. 

After  this  Londoner  was  gone,  we  found  he 
was  one  of  those  fellows  who  are  hired  to  go 
about  with  Tom  Pains  books  :  but  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  produce  them  :  if  he  had,  we 
should  have  put  them  into  a  piich-kettle,  and 
stirred  them  about  well,  and  then  burned  the 
pitch  and  the  books  together :  this  being  the 

proper 
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proper  end  of  that  black  doctrine,  which  some 
men  put  into  others  to  set  the  world  oh  Jire. 

And  now.  Brother  Johuy  if  you  find  I  am  a 
little  better  taught  than  you  expected,  I  will  tell 
you  how  it  happened.  Our  minister  takes  ils 
all  now  and  then,  rich  and  poor,  to  dine  with 
him.  One  day  after  dinner,  when  wc  had 
lighted  our  pipes,  and  neighbours  were  talking 
to  one  another  about  common  things,  he  gave 
a  rap  upon  the  table  to  call  our  attention,  and 
when  he  saw  we  were  all  ready,  he  began  as 
follows : 

"  MY    DEAR  PRIEKDS, 

*'  Wicked  people  are  at  work  to  corrupt  your 
*^  minds  with  a  frantic  affection  for  unlawful 
*'  liberty,  hy  gw'm^  false  2inA  nonsensical  nonons 
**  of  civil  society.  I  will  therefore  show  you, 
^^  in  a  plain  way  which  you  can  easily  under- 
*♦  stand,  the  danger  to  which  all  governments 
**  are  now  exposed  from  the  arts  of  designing 
•^  people. 

"  In  countries  where  they  feed  their  flocks  a 
*^  little  differently  from  what  we  are  used  to', 
'^  four  parties  are  concerned ;  the  sheep,  the 
*^  shepherd,  the  dogs,  and  the  wolves.  Once  upon 
"  a  time,  the  wolves,  wanted  to  have  the  sheep 

«  to 
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"  to  themselves ;  and  thought  it  would  be  best 
"  if  they  could  eat  them  with  their  own  con- 
*'  sent.  So  they  sent  messages  to  them  privately, 
**  wondering  how  sheep,  in  these  enlightened 
*^  times^  should  have  no  more  spirit,  than  to 
"  live  under  that  Tyrant  the  Shepherd ;  and 
*^  telling  them  how  happy  they  would  all  be  if 
*^  he  were  out  of  the  way  ;  and  how  they  hoped 
**  soon  to  see  all  those  ruffians  the  shepherds 
**  worried  out  of  the  world.  But  how  to  get 
"  at  the  shepherd  they  did  not  know,  because 
'*  of  the  dogs  :  so  they  sent  another  message  to 
**  corrupt  the  dogs ;  telling  them  how  sorry 
**  they  were  to  see  them  living  upon  stale  crusts 
*^  and  SQur  hutter-fnilky  when  there  would  soon 
*^  be  mutton  enough  for  them  all,  if  they  would 
*^  but  come  over  to  their  interest.  So  they  got 
"  the  dogs  to  their  side  ;  made  the  shepherd 
'^  fly  for  his  life ;  and  then  began  to  kill  the 
"  sheep  :  of  which  when  the  sheep  complained, 
*^  they  told  them  it  vjusallfor  their  good  ;  that 
**  a  great  itnprovement  had  taken  place,  which 
"  must  cost  a  great  many  lives ;  but  that  all 
"  would  be  right  soon.  Thus  the  poor  sheep 
"  were  in  a  miserable  case.  The  dogs,  their 
"  old  guardians,  were  now  turned  traiterous  and 
"  blood-thirsty  :  and  no  justice  could  be  had 

"  by 
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^  by  complaining  of  one  wolf  to  another  wolf : 
^'  so  they  were  cither  worried  to  death  at  home, 
**  or  scattered  over  the  mountains,  in  hourly 
"  danger  both  from  dogs  and  wolves,  and  with 
*'  no  shepherd  to  protect  them. 

"  The  wolves  having  succeeded  so  well,  sent 
'^  to  their  brethren  in  other  countries  :  and  the 
^  wolf-prmcifles  grew  so  fast,  that  the  species 
^^  of  sheep  were  nearly  extinct,  and  there  was 
*'  now  a  new  world  of  wolves ;  who,  when 
^'  there  are  no  sheep  left,  must  fall  upon  the 
'^  dogs  whom  they  used  for  their  convenience, 
"  and  at  last  devour  one  another. 

"  Neighbours,  continued  he,  you  have  heard 
"  and  read  so  much  lately,  that  you  will  want 
"  little  of  my  help  in  applying  the  story  to 
**  what  has  happened  in  a  neighbouring  coun- 
**  try.  The  shepherd  is  the  King ;  driven  from 
^^  his  throne,  and  in  danger  of  his  life  from  his 
"  traiterous  subjects ;  whose  hearts  were  first 
*'  poisoned  by  the  enemies  of  all  religion,  per- 
'^  mitted  to  corrupt  the  people,  and  spread  their 
*^  atheistical  opinions  without  controul.  The 
"  wolves  are  the  pretended  Patriots  and  Demo- 
^^  crats,  who  have  got  the  nation  into  their  own 
**  clutches,  and  can  kill  whom  they  please, 
"  without  law,   judge,   or  jury  :    there  being 
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'  ^^  now  no  law  but  their  own  savage  will ;  and 
'*  so  the  vilest  of  murderers,  go  without  punish>^ 
"  ment.'  The  dogSy  those  feithful  and  warUkc 
*^  animals,  are  the  French  army  ;  pncc  the 
"  guardians  of  the  King  and  the  People  ;  and 
"  kept  for  their  security  against  thieves,  rebels, 
"  and  invaders  ;  but  now,  bribed  with  plunder; 
"  with  no  sense  of  honour  left ;  and  carrying 
"  about  war,  to  levy  contributions  from  innocent 
*^  people,  and  spread  their  new  Liberty^  as 
*^  Mahomet  diA  his  fools-paradise,  by  the  terrors 
•*  of  the  sword  :  and  they  are  assisted  in  all  this 
*^  by  an  infatuation  peculiar  to  this  time,  and 
**  never  heard  of  before  in  the  world.  The 
*^  poor  silly  sheep  are  the  bulk  of  the  people  ; 
*^  first  gulled  into  vile  opinions,  and  then  de- 
"  voured  by  their  unmerciful  and  insatiable 
"  fellow-subjects.  The  country  of  France  has 
"  of  late  taken  up  a  new  foUtical  slangs  or 
"  cant-language,  accommodated  to  their  new 
'^  monster  of  a  government,  and  put  it  into  a 
"  catechism  for  women  and  children ;  while  the 
"  Christian  catechism  is  kicked  out  of  doors. 
"  Hitherto  they  have  murdered  and  plundered 
^^  with  as  little  difficulty  as  a  gang  of  wolves 
*'  devour  sheep  and  lambs.  They  have  made 
**  money  of  the  possessions  of  the  church  ; 

"  they 
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•*  they  have  robbed  their  King  of  all  his  trca 

*'  sures  to  an  immense  value ;  they  have  seized 

*^  and  sold  the  estates  of  their  countrymen,  for 

"  not  approving  their  proceedings,  which  no 

*'  man    of    sense   or  humanity    can    endure. 

*'  But  all  this  is  not  sufficient,  without  plunder- 

^^  ing  and  taxing  the  cities  and  countries  round 

**  about  them.     Where  this  will  end,    God 

*'  knows !     A  prospect  of  their  devouring  one 

^^  another,  when  their  supplies  of  plunder  ihall 

^'  be  drained  and  wasted,  is  all  that  appears  at 

*^  present.    Before  which,  infinite  mischief  may 

**  be  done  ;  and  we  ourselves  may  suffer ;  unless 

«'  the  shepherd^  the  sheep^  and  the  faithful  dogs 

"  shall  hold  together  against  the  wolves.^^ 

A  few  such  discourses  as  this,  brother  John, 

would  save  our  country  from  all  the  perils  of  the 

present  times,  and  as  soon  as  I  learn  more,  you 

may  expect  to  hear  farther  from  your  loving 

brother, 

THOMAS  BULIi. 

Picmbir  12,  179^. 
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SIR, 

1  OU  belong  to  an  honourable  branch  of  our 
family ;  but  you  have  never  despised  your  poor 
relations.  I  am  therefore  well  assured,  that  this 
address,  which  comes  from  one  of  them,  will 
meet  with  a  kind  reception.  To  Brother  John 
I  can  say  what  I  please,  and  treat  him  with  a 
jest  or  two,  when  he  wants  it,  because  he  and 
I  are  upon  easy  terms :  but  when  I  speak  to 
You,  Sir,  I  must  observe  the  formalities  due  to 
a  person  of  a  superior  station. 

Thomas  Bull  is  a  plain  farmerly  man,  given 
up  to  the  business  of  his  calling,  and  finding  in 
it  that  contentment,  which  you  great  gentlemen 
do  not  always  find  in  the  higher  ways  of  life. 
It  must  be  some  pressing  occasion  which  draws 
him  out  of  his  obscurity,  to  embroil  himself 
1x3  with 
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with  adversaries  of  more  words  than  he  has  to 
spare  :  he  knows  with  how  much  trouble  and 
hazard  to  himself,  evevy  man  that  undertakes 
it,  must  encounter  public  error  ^  and  that  they, 
who  cannot  answer^,  will  tieter  dease  to  rail.  But 
be  is  supported  under  these  discouragements  by 
some  short  and  plain  considerations.  He  is 
told  of  human  life,  that  the  way  t)f  it  is  a  pil- 
grimage ;  and  that  the  tinie  of  it  is  short.  He 
must  therefore  pass  through   the  woiid  as  he 

^would  ride  through  a  town ;  where,  if  the  pco- 

.  pic  are  rude,  and  the  boys  stout,  and  the  dogs 
bark,  a  little,  patience  and  a  quiet  horse  will  soon 
convey  him  to  the  silence  and  safety  of  a  pri- 
vate road.     It  was  also  inculcated  very  early 

.  into  his  oiind,  that  no  danger  is  to  be  avoided 
when  the  good  of  our  country  is  at  stake,  and 
that  it  is  far  more  eligible  to  perish  for  it  than 

.  with  it.  If  life  itself  is  due  to  our  countrj*, 
every  wise  and  honest  man  will  readily  offer  to 

.it  his  care  -and  his  reputation.  He  saw  with 
how  nmch  industry  that  wicked  libel  of  Thomas 

.  Pain  \yas  dispersed,  and  even  conveyed  by 
stealth  (like  a  rotten  egg)  into  people's  pockets, 
to  poison  the  minds  of  the  common  sort,  and 
prepare  them  for  sonie  deadly  mischief;  how  it 

.  was  posted  up,  to  be  sold,  even  along  with  old 

shocs^ 
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ihots,  and  butchers'  meat  He  heard  how  di« 
approach  cf  equal  ltt>erty  and  eq^  pK^>ert)ri 
the  universal  down£d  of  Royalty  and  RdigiQn> 
were  trumpeted  about  by  persons  aflfected  tb  tht 
anarchy  of  France ;  he  had  also  received  pri^ 
vate  intimations  of  a  confederacy  of  a  vwf 
dangerous  description :  and  though  not  widli 
such  evidence  as  wias  clear  enough  to  bring  it 
forward,  yet  sufficient  to  alarm  a  private  per^ 
ton,  and  convince  him  that  some  great  evil  was 
intended :  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost^  and  that 
no  language  could  be  too  strong  to  secure  the 
people  against  the  prevaihng  delusidn  of  French 
politics.  Common  understandings  hating  beetl 
dec^ved^  were  to  be  addressed  in  a  commdii 
way,  and  argued  with  from  the  pliwi  principles 
of  common  sense  and  religious  duty^  such  as 
they  imbibed  when  they  learned  their  Cate- 
chism ;  and  such  as  Thomas  Bully  having  always 
been  used  to  them,  could  handle  better  thaii 
any  other.  The  man  in  lower  life,  who  writes 
by  the  light  of  a  fkithing  candle,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  see  so  far  into  some  things  as  gditle^ 
men  do  who  burn  wax.  His  first  address  how- 
ever, with  all  its  faults,  was  received  with  un* 
expected  approbarion,  and  had  certainly  a  great 
and  sudden  effect  in  openidg  the  qf$8  and  paci- 
1 1  A  fying 
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fying  the  minds  of  the  commoii  people  ^.  But 
as  one  roan's  good  is  another  man's  evil  (which, 
by  the  way,  rtnAtrs  equal  liberiy  zn  impossibi- 
lity in  nature),  great  disapprobation  was  also  to 
be  apprehended.  If  there  was  a  design  to  in- 
troduce a.French  Government,  and  that  design 
wasrin  any  forwardness,  and  Thomas  BuU  hap- 
pened to  come  across  with  his  Letter  just  at  the 
critical  time  to  intercept,  it ;  gentlemen  who  were 
well  inclined  to  such  a  government  would  be  a 
little  ruffled  and  discomposed.  The  defeat 
ariung  from  that,  and  other  co-operating  causes, 
would  add  to  their  former  maligniiy  the  rage  of 
disappointment. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  for  the  use  of  any 
religious  argument,  it  might  be  objected  to 
Thomas  Bull^  that  he  revives  the  Doctrines  con- 
cerning government,  which  (as  some  would 
have  it)  were  given  up  at  the  Revolution  in 

*  It  IS  supposed,  that,  in  the  English  and  Welsh  Lan- 
guages,  two  hundred  thousand  copies  were  dispersed ;  and 
that  by  a  multitude  of  Editors ;  amongst  whom  there  was  one 
Dissenter^  if  not  more,  who  printed  it  without  correcting  or 
curtailing  it,  as  some  other  persons  did  ;  who  would  probably 
have  done  more  good  to  the  Public,  and  acquired  more 
honour  to  themselm^  if  they  had  stood  their  ground.  Other 
Gentlemen,  of  the  same  good  intention  with  themselves,  did 
•o;  and  finind  themselves  able  to  mainuin  it. 

1688. 
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1686.  But  Mr.  Burie  hath  very  ably  ^nd  very 
seasonably  taught  us,  that  the  Revolution  oC 
that  time  did  not  filter  the  hereditary  goveror 
ment  of  this  kingdom,  but  left  lavv3  and  doc- 
trines as  sacred  as  they  were  before.  The  Re- 
volution in  France  hath  abolished  them  all :  it 
is  treason  there  to  cry  God  save  the  King :  If  it 
were  so  here,  our  theatres  would  be  as  guilty 
as  our  churches.  We  are  still  a  Christian  Nation, 
and  may  talk  and  reason,  may  say  or  sing^  as  if 
we  were  so;  till  the  time  shall  come,  which 
Heaven  avert,  when  we  shall  be  allowed  neither 
to  speak  nor  to  write,  but  at  the  will  of  such 
despots  as  have  taken  away  the  liberty  of  the 
press  in  France.  When  a  government  is  to  be 
overturned,  the  licentious  use  of  the  press  is 
demanded ;  but  when  it  is  overturned,  the  press 
is  strictly  guarded,  and  printers  are  hanged  up, 
lest  it  be  overturned  again;  and  then  we  see  at 
last  what  patriots  meant  by  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press.  If  we  assert  any  alliance  between  the 
Powers  of  Earth  and  the  Powers  of  Heaven,  we 
must  expect  to  be  accused  of  setting  up  an 
indefeasible  divine  right ;  a  sort  of  right  not  to 
be  fojind  in  the  Bible,  but  by  those  who  can 
see  ferther  than  Thomas  Bull.  He  is  indeed 
very  plainly  Uught,  that  the  Most  High  nJeth 
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in  the  kingdom  of  men  ;  but  l^knows  better  diaii 
to  eiqpect  that  any  statesman,  as  such^  will  se- 
cond him  in  the  application ;  because  this  is  an 
article  of  doctrine,  not  a  rule  of  govemment 
Every  good  government  supposes  it;  but  no 
government  immediately  acts  upon  it ;  till  it 
maintains,  with  the  fimatics  of  the  last  centurf, 
that  graci  and  dominion  go  togetlier.  How 
touch  worse  than  these  are  the  fanatics  of  die 
present  time;  who  do  not  act  wider  God  by 
mistake^  but  against  God  by  profession  ! 

It  was  also  apprehended,  that  such  erf  our  Dis- 
seniers,  as  had  been  notoriously  active  in  spread- 
ing the  doc^nes  of  Thomas  Pain;  and  who 
keep  up  an  interest  against  the  Church,  not  for 
conscientious  scruples,  but  for  political  purposes f 
would  be  stung  when  they  were  reminded  of  any 
share  they  might  have  in  the  troubles  oiAmerica^ 
out  of  which  proceeded  the  troubles  of  France: 
and  exclaim  against  the  suggestion- as  a  UM 
upon  the  whole  body.  But  such  an  interpreta- 
tion is  reckoned  very  uncandid  in  all  other  casts 
of  the  kind ;  and  has  not  been  insisted  upon  by 
those  among  them,  who,  if  the  reflection  were 
general,  would  have  reas(Mi  to  be  ofiended. 
When  it  is  said,  that  the  outrages  at  Birmmg- 
ham  were  committed  by  the  Churchmen,  it  would 

be 
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be  very  unjast  to  apply  this  to  the  whole  body 

'  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  peaceable  aod 
pious  members  of  which  disclaim  and  abhor 
such  violent  and[  illegal  proceedings.  If  Dr. 
Priestley  had  ofTended  against  the  laws  and  the 
peace  of  his  country,  he  should  have  been  pu- 

"  nished  by  the  law.  That  his  adversaries  should 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  themselves  to 
punishment  instead  of  hinij  was  probably  the 
very  thing  be  wished  for ;  that  with  some  show 
of  reason,  he  who  had  so  indiscreetly  acted  for 

-  his  own  party,  might  cast  the  blame  of  it  upon 
other  people.  It  would  be  a  long  question,  if 
we  were  to  go  into  the  origin  and  causes  of  the 

*  troubles  in  America^  most  of  which,  howev^, 
are  pretty  well  known :  and  I  hear  of  a  very 
respectable  gentleman,  who  has  by  him  in  ma- 
nuscript a  series  of  small  pieces,  composed  at  the 
titie^  aAd  upon  the  spot^  in  which  they  are  faith- 
fully noted  and  laid  open.  As  nothing  cf  the 
kind  has  yet  appeared,  it  is  pity  these  pieces 
have  been  so  long  kept  from  the  eye  of  the 
public.  That  some  of  the  Dissenters  had  a 
large  share  in  those  troubles  cannot  be  denied ; 
because  they  have  claimed  tht  honour  of  \t\  and 
surdy  it  would  be  inconsistent,  if  not  ridiculous, 
to  repfcl  as  an  accusation  what  has  been  publidy 
4  boasted 
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boasted  of  as  a  merit.    The  words  of  Dr.  Priest- 
ley  in  his  discourse  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Price, 
tfc  very  remarkable,  and  decisive  upon  the  case. 
**  So  ardent  was  his  zeal  for  the  natural  rights 
^*  ofmen^  and  so  forcibly  and  effectually  did  he 
''  plead  the  cause  of  liberty,  civil  and  reli^ous, 
^^  that  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  hu- 
^^  man  race  acknowlege  his  writings  to  have 
^^  been  of  eminent  use  to  their  attainment  of 
<'  those   great  blessings:  and  the  most  august 
*'  assembly  in  the  world,  by  which  I  wish  to  be 
**  understood  the  national  assembly  of  France^ 
**  have  justly  styled  him  the  Apostle  of  Liberty'' 
p.  8.     To  his  apostolical  labours  the  blessings  ia 
America  are  here  imputed    by   Dr.   Priestley. 
But  then  it  happened  unfortunately,  that  their 
.  blessings  were  our  troubles:  and  when  he  imputes 
blessings,  and  we  impute  troubles,  to  the  same 
cause,  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  fact,  and  only 
view  the  same  subject  on  a  different  side.    Thus 
it  is  in  respect  to  the  affairs  of  France  :  what  to 
us  is  rebellion  to  them  is  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people ;  and  what  to  us  is  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  constitution,  to  them  is  rebellion ;  the  only 
sort  of  rebellion  now  remaining  in  the  world : 
where  we  see  massacre,  they  see  deliverance ; 
what  we  call  anarchy,  they  call  government ; 

and 
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and  what  is  misery  in  our  eyes,  is  enjoyment  irt 
their's.  But  then  this  is  not  true  of  ^/Z  the  people 
of  France;  thousands  of  whom  sit  by  in  silent 
captivity,    weeping    over    the    ruins    of  their 
country.     So  when  we  speak  of  the  Disseniers, 
the  worth  of  individuals  is  always  to  be  ex- 
cepted ;   and  Thomas  Bull  himself  will  be  as 
ready  as  any  body  to  make  the  exception,  where 
it  is  due.    Nothing  should  be  marked  for  cen- 
sure, but  the  restless  spirit  of  a  faction  ;  which^ 
wherever  it  is  found,  is  always  of  pernicious  ef- 
fect; for  parties  never  blush  ;  they  are  so  sup- 
ported by  their  numbers.     A  great  sin  is  brokea 
into  small  shares,  so  that  they  can  commit  enor- 
mities without  remorse,  at  which  single  mea 
would  shudder.     For  the  same  reason,  popular 
assemblies  can  do  such  injuries,  as  no  King,  be« 
ing  a  single  person,  would  choose  or  dare  to  do^ 
for  the  sake  of  his  honour,  and  perhaps  of  his 
life.    Many  of  the  Dissenters  are  as  averse  as 
we  arc  to  the  religious  principles  of  Dr.  Priestley, 
and  the  political  principles  of    Thomas  Pain ; 
and  though  their  flatterers  may  not  wish  it,  their 
fnends  would  have  been  glad,  if  they  had  sig- 
nified the  same  by  some  piiblic  act  half  a  year 
ago,  that  the  wheat  might  have  been  separated 
from  the  chaff.    It  b  the  misfortune  of  ev^ry 

fiiction, 
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ftction^  that  they  who  are  best  among  them  are. 
led  by  the  toaifm ;  who,  being  commonly  clcTer 
and  active  persons,  have  the  forming  of  their 
schemes,  and  see  to  the  execution  of  them. 
But  I  say  no  more  of  this,  because  I  ain  infonxied 
that  a  gentleman  of  great  abilities  and  equal 
candour  intends  to  expostulate  with  the  Dis- 
senters as  to  several  particulars  of  their  late 
conduct*   . 

And  now,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  quit  the  consider- 
i&iion  of  mjr  aff^rs,  that  I  may  talk  with  you  a 
fittle  aSout  y6ur  own,  which  are  of  more  con- 
science.  J^rom  your  ancest(H's  you  have  in- 
nerited  a  good  estate,  which  you  will  be  g)ad  to 
iccp  and  transmit  to  your  posterity :  therefore 
you  ha^e  good  reason  to  be  alarmed,  when  a 
voar  is  declared  ^%^Xi^t  frop^rty  on  the  supposed 
naiufdl  rights  of  man.  Let  u$  asic  then,  who  is 
ikanf  Man,  in  the  abstract,  is  a  being  between 
ttie  t)eity  and  the  brute  creation ;  and  his  rights, 
in  that  capacity,  can  be  only  against  God  and 
against  the  beasts.  There  is  a  third  right> 
which  is  that  of  one  man  against  another  man ; 
and  when  we  treat  of  this^  w?  may  speak  sense. 
Ihstead  then  of  saying  many  in  the  general^  let 
us  ^y  some  man^  and  then  we  may  get  forward : 
^ut  the  logicians  teach  us>  that  they  always 

dwell 
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4^)^  xv^vk  gmmidsi  tiidio  wish  to  deceive  us 
tbout  fariiadsrs.  Thus  EngUslmen,  for  ex- 
^tmple,  ^ve  their  tighls  agaiast  i^rm^&0M»  I  aiMJl 
one  EngUshman  has  a  right  ag^st  another 
Englishmao ;  and  every  f^sstuw  in  the  world 
lias  a  right  to  what  he  has  got,  rill  somebody 
else  can  shtm  a  better.  How  is  that  to  be  done? 
Never  but  by  some  law,r  appIicaUe  to  the  case^ 
All  4ctiu^  right  is  under  some  law ;  aad^  til) 
tSiere  is  law  to  disringiiisby  there  is  no  right; 
aor  any  security  of  potessioilj  tUl  there  is  an 
authority  to  execute  the  law.  Hence  the  Bo^ 
aoanS'  signified  right  and  law  by  the  same  fron^ 
jus.  I  take  Ux  to  be  the  law  as  it  is  written^  and 
/KT  to  be  the  law  as^  it  is  administered ;  fifom 
whence  comes  the  word  justice^  which  means 
the  adipimstrarion  of  law,  or  distribution  of 
right  and  property.  Hence,  if  ther$  be  no  law, 
there  is  no  jusrice }  consequently,  a  slate  of 
nature,  if  there  were  such  a  thing,  piust  be  a 
state  of  violence,  with  no  right  but  that  offeree^ 
which  is  the  right  of  the  beasts*  It  is  the  right  i| 
dog  h4s  to  a  bone,  which  he  has  taken  ^way  from 
another  dog,  because  he  was  the  stronger  of  the 
two.  A  nfi^tahwelaw  is  the  rightof  a^j^/„ who 
is  a  law  tp  itmilfyZndheQome^  such  by  the  power 
ofi^s^Qfi,  Ari^t«?irftmlii0ii^isth9rightof# 

thief} 
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thxtf;  and  every  man  who  asserts  it  is  a  tkirf 

in  jXeory  ;  worse  than  a  thief  in  practice  :  as -a* 

evil  ipiritj  being  an  auihar  vf  sk,  is  worse  thanf 

an  rt'/V  man,  who  is  only  a  practitioner.  > 

Natural  right  is  a  principle,  which  cannot  be 

brought  to  any  effect,  but  upon  a  presumpttoii 

that  the  world  is  now  imoccupied  ;  or  by  Jivesting 

the  present  possessors,  and  laying  all  property 

open,  to  be  scrambled  for.    By  those  who  have 

iany  thing,  this  principle  should   be  guarded 

against  in  time  :  they  only  can  profit  by  it,  who 

have  nothing,  or  deserve  nothing.    Any  change 

will  be  acceptable  to  those  who  cannot  change 

for  the  worse. 

National  right  has  of  late  made  a  great  noise; 
but  who  can  discover  what  it  is  ?     If  it  be  a  de- 
fensive  right  in   a  nation  against  their  King, 
what  will  become  of  it  when  there  is  no  Kingf 
If  it  be  a  defensive  right  in  one  narion  against 
another  nation,  it  must  go  with   the  soil  rf 
which  they  are  possessed ;  that  is,  it  must  be 
confined  to  the  natives ;  and  then  how  comes 
it  to  pass,  that  any  national  rights  of  France 
can  be  found  in  Thomas  Pain  and  Dr.  Priestley, 
who  are  Englishmen?  Thetford  and  Birmingham 
being  within  the  borders  of  England,  how  can 
the  natives  of  those  places  have  national  rights 
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ia  France  t  t  grant  tbey  may  be  taken  ioto  A 
jMUPticipation  of  such  rights  defacU;  but  then 
the  philosophy  of  national  right  is  either  given 
tap^  or  comes  to  nothing. 

When  man  is  taken  in  th€  abdtracl^  it  ii 
never  inquired  whether  he  has  any  relighh,  oi 
ipvhether  he  has  none ;  whether  he  is  wise  oe 
foolish,  white  or  black:  he  is  taken  without 
his  qualities  either  of  mind  or  body,  and  with'i^ 
out  his  obligations  to  God  or  to  man :  and  thea 
there  is  nothing  kft  of  him  but  the  ammai 
called  by  the  name  of  man  ;  and  his  rights  at 
such  are  not  the  rights  of  a  christian^  nor  ol 
a  civilized,  nor  of  a  social  beingi  bnt  ti  att 
animal  only.  I  have  therefore  fiFequendy  won^ 
dered,  why  they  who  assert  righis  to  nadn  in 
this  capacity,  do  not  allow  the  dtaim  of  right  in 
other  animals :  and  why  they  do  not  carry  on 
their  principle^  where  it  must  go*  in  spite  ctf 
them^  from  the  rights  6f  man  to  the  rights  of 
beasts.  For,  so  far  as  right  is  namral,  beasts 
must  have  it  as  well  as  man  :  and  what  wHl  it 
prove  ?  It  will  prove,,  in  die  rat,  a  tight  to 
gnasr  our  victuals  and  undermine  our  habits^ 
tions :  in  the  fox,  a  right  to  take  the  poakry : 
in  the  wo^,  a  right  to  eat  the  9hee{^$  for  all 
creatures  have  a  right  ta  livd,  and  it  is  the 
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nature  of  these  creatures  to  live  in  this  manner. 
When  religion  is  brought  into  the  questiofi, 
without  which  man  and  the  world  arc  both  in- 
explicable, all  the  difficulty  is  answered  in  i 
moment.  We  produce  our  Magna  Charta  of 
Revelation,  which  shows  us  how  Gkxl  has  givcfi 
to  man  a  sovereignty  over  all  the  creation  ;  and 
that  wild  hearts  ate  made  to  be  taken  and  de- 
stroyed :  because,  as  God  will  one  day  cast  out 
^f  his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend^  man  has 
authority  to  do  the  same  thing  now  in  his  king- 
dom. This  we  allow  to  be  one  of  the  rights 
of  man ;  but  not  a  natural  right,  because  it  is 
a  right  held  under  a  positive  law  :  and  he  who 
parts  with  that  law  deserves  to  suffer  the  con- 
sequences, and  forfeit  the  prerogatives  of  a  man: 
the  beasts  of  the  field  ought  to  prevail  against 
him ;  the  horse  should  kick  him ;  the  bull 
should  toss  him;  the  swine  should  gore  him; 
the  serpent  should  bite  him. 

If  natural  rights  were  extended  to  the  beasts, 
it  is  evident,  the  most  evil  of  them  would 
,  always  have  the  advantage  ;  and  the  innocent, 
being  weaker,  would  be  sure  to  suffer.  So  if 
men  were  turned  loose  to  their  natural  liberty, 
it  is  equally  certain  the  worst  men  would  have 
the  most  of  it.  This  they  themselves  know  ;  and 
6  that 
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that  makes  them  bawl  so  loud  for  it :  but,  to 
prevent  what  they  wish  is  the  first  design  of 
government ;  and  power  is  given  to  kings  and 
rulers  for  this  purpose  only.  As  things  are  now, 
no  man  can  possibly  injure  another,  without 
ofFending  against  some  known  law  of  God  :  and 
as  God  does  not  execute  his  own  laws  in  per- 
son, others  must  be  appointed  to  do  it  for  him, 
and  by  his  authority,  not  by  their  own  :  for 
then  the  sovereignty  would  be  not  in  God,  but 
in  them-  This  is  my  original  of  government ; 
arid  I  think  men  never  did,  nor  ever  will  make 
sense  of  any  other  scheme.  And  if  after  this 
any  gentleman  of  property  can  spend  his  wit 
and  his  oratory  in  defending  the  principle  of 
natural  right  against  positive  law,  he  is  whet- 
ting the  axe  which  is  laid  to  his  own  root :  and 
his  understanding,  whatever  noise  he  may 
make  with  his  tongue,  is  at  last  but  of  a  size 
with  that  of  the  poor  Irishman,  who,  sitting  on 
the  bough  of  a  tree,  chopped  on  the  wrong 
side  of  him,  and  let  himself  down  to  the 
ground. 

As  for  the  invention,  of  which  the  French 

revolutionists  are   now  so  fond,  that  all  power 

of  government  must  arise  by  contribution  from 

the  people  who  are  governed,  and  that  no  power 
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is  legal  hilt  what  does  so  arise ;  these  are  very 
rash  assertions,  not  agreeable  to  the  order  of 
nature  and  the,  sense  of  things.     And  be»des, 
we  have  a  principle  here,  which,  as  it  is  now 
applied;^  instantly  dissolves  the  British  goveni- 
ment.    For,  if  all  legaJ  power  must  arise  firoro 
fofutar  delegation  (which  is  now  the  Frefuh 
principle   of  government)    then  the    power, 
lyhich  doth  not  so  arise,  but  descends  by  in- 
beritance^  b  iiZer^ii/.*  which  being  the  case  here 
with  the  crotvn,  and  the  House  of  Lards^  they 
must  fall  of  course  as  soon  as  this  popular  prin« 
ciple  shall  be  brought  to  effect,  in  its  full  ex- 
tent.   Therefore  let  Englishmen  be  aware^  that 
if  what  is  called  a  reform  of  parliament^  to 
which  the   friends  of    Thomas   Pain  are  now 
transferring  their  hopes,  should  come  forward 
on  the  French  principle^  it  must  amount  to  a  dis- 
solution of  the  present  government,  and  the 
whole  system  of  our  laws ;  and  magna  charta 
itself  must  go  with  them,  as  being  a  law  derived 
to  the  people  by  concession  from  the  crown : 
for  though  magna  charfa  was  forced  from  the 
king,  yet  they  who  forced  it  from  him,  did  so, 
because  they  knew  it  would  not  be  legal  with- 
out him,.    What  I  here  say  is  not  merely  from 
the  reason  of  the  ctse^  though  that  is  plain 

enough ; 
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enough ;  but  is  grounded  on  posidve  evidence.. 
I  have  before  my  eye  a  piece  by  the  Politician, 
who  styles  himself  the  author  of  ^  d// ro  4^ 
J^ws,  and  who  in  the  year  1785  struck  out  for 
England,  under  the  fictitiotts  name  of  Uftfia,  t 
plan  of  Parliamentary  Reformadon ;  and  took 
the  form  of  thirfy-nme  ufrficles,  for  an  insult  on 
the  Religious  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; applpng  to  it,  in  a  MoUo,  that  text 
which  Dr,  Soufh  applied  to  Dr.  Bumet— forty 
stripes  save  one.  By  these  articles  of  reform^ 
all  persons  promoted  by  a  Xing  or  by  a  minister, 
and  all  grandees,  that  is,  all  who  are  noUe  by 
birth  or  by  creation,  are  excluded,  widi  conviets 
and  madmen,  from  having  any  share  in  the 
Legislative  Delegation.  This  curious  publica* 
tion  let  the  Fox  out  of  the  bag  very  cariy :  and 
the  author  of  it  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
simplicity  and  integrity  of  mind,  with  which 
he  has  always  betrayed  his  own  fchemes  and 
those  of  his  party. 

I  would  request  you.  Sir,  farther  to  observe, 
how  this  new  opinion,  of  there  being  no  legiti- 
mate  power  but  by  popular  delegation,  totally 
excludes  the  Providence  of  God  from  having 
any  share  in  the  Government  of  Nations :  and 
indeed  they  who  argue  for  it  do  generally  speak 
K  K  3  through- 
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jthroughout,  ^  if  God  i»ds  not  m  all  their  thoughts. 
The^y.icall  the  belief  of  Divine  Providence  by 
the  -cafnt  nanle,  of  Superstition;  a  word  which, 
in  their  mouths,  includes  all  true  Religion;  and 
openly  declare  they  must  destroy  it^  or  it  mil 
destroy  them.  But  docs  •  not  every  school-boy 
know,  how  many  Governments  have  arisen  in 
the  world  from  the  sole  principle  of  conquest, 
and  lasted  for  ages  ?  and  is  not  this  principle, 
though  disavowed  for  convenience,  still  lurking 
behind  the  curtain  in  France  ;  where  the  sword 
in  the  hand  of  one  party  has  erected  a  govern- 
ment upon  the  ruins  of  another  party?  All 
Europe  can  answer  the  question.  When  autho- 
rity and  power  were  any  where  established  on 
the  principle  of  conquest,  he  that  gave  the  vic- 
tory made  the  Government :  and  therefore  he 
claims  a  prerogative  of  putting  dozvn  ohe^  and 
set  ting  up  another.  He  is  therefore  called  the 
Lord  of  hosts ^  that  is  of  armies  ;  and  celebrated 
as  a  7Nan  of  ivar  ;  because  the  armies  of  the 
world  ever  were  under  his  direction,  and  ever 
will  be  ;  though  the  heathen  furiously  rage  toge- 
ther ^  and  the  people  hnaglne  a  vain  thing  ;  even 
that  vainest  of  all  vain  things,  an  imagination, 
that  they  can  dethrone  God,  and  govern  the 
world  in  his  stead,  by  their  own  laws  and  their 

o^xxn 
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cfwn  providence  !  When  the  Jews  were  to  be 
destroyed,  and  the  Romans  went  against  them 
for  that  purpose,  the  parable  had  foretold,  that 
the  King  (God)  should  send  forth  his  armies : 
and  when  the  same  nation  was  captive  under  theT 
Assyrians,  he  commanded  his  people  to  submit 
to  them ;  to  pray  for  the  life  of  Nahuchodonosor 
juid  of  Balthazar  J  his  Son  :  even  as  our  Saviour 
allowed  the  Roman  power  in  Judeahy  paying 
tribute  to  it ;  and  even  working  a  miracle  to 
enable  himself  so  to  do.  This  was  a  govern^ 
ment  by  conquest :  and,  by  the  laws  of  God 
such  Governments  are  valid,  though  the  feel- 
ings of  man  do  not  find  them  agreeable  in 
theory.  Strike  off  the  power  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  and  strike  off  the  laws  of  Religion ; 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  we  may  derive  all 
Government  by  a  delegation  from  the  people  : 
it  is  therefore  nothing  wondtrful,  that  this  prin- 
ciple and  atheism  should  go  together,  as  they 
now  do  in  France ;  and  whether  atheism  begets 
it  J  or  it  begets  atheism,  is  not  worth  a  dispute. 
Yet  after  all  I  have  said  on  delegated  power,  I 
desire  you.  Sir,  who  are  a  moderate  man,  to 
observe,  that  I  deny  no  more  than  the  universa-- 
lity  of  the  principle,  as  applied  to  Government. 
X  hold  it  utterly  untrue  to  affirm,  that  all 
K  K  4  power 
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power  niDfit  ariie  by  dclegiidan  t  and  as  untrue 
to  ny,  that  no  power  <ioth  so  arise ;  because 
we  se?  in  ^  a  pait  of  the  power  of  our  owb 
GoyermoeAt  wnloubtedly  so  constituted.  J 
would  therefore  here  keep  a  mddiepath  /  to  so- 
due  Goyemmeot  fiom  inst4i  on  one  hand,  and 
pnma^m  on  the  other. 

Government  is  sometioies  rendered  odious  and 
^g)itiu}i  because  it  provides  for  the  pubhc  de- 
fence by  a  standing  army.  But  the  trtith  of  th^ 
case  is  this :  every  Gentleman  must  either  de- 
fend his  property  himelf^  or  hire  somebody  else 
to  do  it  for  him.  If  good  men  will  learn  the 
use  of  arms,  and  be  ready  on  occasion  to  de« 
&nd  themselves  in  person,  which  might  be  a 
good  thing,  and  is  already  done  in  part  by  the 
establishment  of  our  Militia^  there  will  be  of 
consequence  less  call  for  standing  forces.  But 
after  all,  what  is  the  evil  of  a  standing  army, 
compared  with  that  of  a  faris  Mob  f  I  use 
myself  to  consider  this  world  as  an  high-way  i 
^nd  the  casp  of  every  Government  as  parallel  to 
that  of  a  stage-coach  uppn  the  road.  A  mili-f 
tary  force  is  as  necessary  to  a  nation,  as  a  guard 
js  to  defend  the  passengers  from  robbers.  But 
then  an  army  may  be  an  Engine  of  Tyranny ; 
so  it  may  ;  but  much  wpirse^  when  it  is  under 

demagogues 
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demagogues  who  are  afraid  of  it,  and  must 
k^p  it  in  good  homonr  by  ghaHng  it  with  fhm^ 
4ery  than  when  it  is  under  a  King^  who  has  the 
command  of  it  by  Law.  The  guard  behind 
may  turn  his  blunderbuss  upon  the  passengers  in 
the  coach ;  and  so  may  every  provision  for  our 
security  in  this  wprld  be  turned  to  our  destruc-^ 
tiofi*  Our  victuals  may  choak  us :  but  surely 
they  are  foolish  people,  who  expose  themselves 
to  danger  which  is  obvious  and  certain,  throu^ 
a  ridiculous  fear  of  that  which  is  imaginary ; 
and  give  up  their  purse  to  a  highwayman,  be- 
cause ^e  guard  may  misuse  his  weapons.  No* 
thing  demonstrates  to  me  so  folly  the  fanatical 
absturdity  of  the  French  Political  Philosophy, 
as  the  notion  with  which  they  first  set  out ;  viz: 
that  we  should  have  no  more  w^r  when  we  had 
no  more  kings.  For,  will  there  be  no  more 
h^hwaymen  upon  the  road,  when  there  is  no 
longer  a  coachman  upon  the  box  ?  And  was  ever 
war  carried  about  so  wantonly,  .and  executed  so 
severely,  as  by  the  French  unddr  their  new  Re- 
public? And  were  the  French  Soldiery  ever 
such  Instruments  of  Tyranny,  as  since  they 
proved  (pithless  to  their  Kings  and  their  LawsF 
Take  away  the  sword  from  the  King,  and  give 
H  to  ^  people ;  and  what  shall  we  get  by  it  ? 

We 
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We.  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  faction; 
^bout  whom,  all  the  rouges  and  beggars  of  the 
nation  will  assemble,  and  form  a  lawless  power, 
more  troublesome  and  merciless  than  any  single 
tyrant  upon  earth. 

Which  is  the  best  for  society,  a  monarchy^  or 
a  republic  ?  is  a  question  much  agitated  of  late, 
and  happy  would  it  be,  if  it  oiight  be  decided 
rather  by  the  pen  than  by  the  sword.  On  the . 
repqblican  side,  there  is  the  great  learning  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Pain,  and  the  arms  of  the  French 
nation :  for  the  French,  findjng  their  tongues 
fail  them  in  the  argument,  set  the  mouths  of 
their  cannons  and- mortars  to  dispute  for  them. 
On  the  monarchical  side,  there  is  the  experience 
of  mankind  ;  the  general  rule  of  Providence ; 
and  the  arms  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
To  follow  this  great  qijestion,  sir,  in  its  •  detail, 
is  not  my  intention,  neither  would  a  short  piece, 
like  this,  admit  of  it.  I  shall  therefore  throw 
together  a  few  facts  and  observations,  out  of 
which  sometliing  like  an  answer  might  be 
framed. 

History  does  not  inform  us,  that  any  go- 
vernment of  the  popular  form  existed  in  the 
world,  till  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome 
were  generated  of  rebellion  and  regicide.  E^ypf 
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was  a  great  and  flourishing  kingdom,  above  a 
thousand  years  before  they  were  heard  of.  From 
the  account  of  the  Trojan  war,  we  find  that 
Greece  was  then  divided  into  monarchical  states  : 
and  the  writers,  who  give  a  history  of  the  Ro- 
man and  Grecian  republics,  are  obliged  to  con- 
fess, that  all  the  stales  upon  earth  were  origi- 
nally under  kings  (Initio  reges*,  nam  in  lerris 
nomen  ir?iperii  id  prtmum  fuii.)      And  what  is 
more,  they  allow  this  to  have  been  the  legitimate 
form  of  government  (imperium  legitimum  nomen 
imperii  regium  habebatj  as  being  the  only  form 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature  :  for  every  body 
must  liave  a  head,  and  that  head  can  properly 
be  but  one :  and  when  the  body  of  the  Roman 
State  took  two  heads  instead  of  one,  this  form 
was  introduced  (more  immutato)  as  an  innova- 
tion ;  and  with  it  came  in  the  new  doctrine  of 
the  power  of  the  populace,  never  before  heard 
of :  as  the  world  had  never  before  heard  of  a 
body  with  two  heads^  but  under  the  character 
of  a  monster.     The  state  of  the  Hebrews,  as 
soon  as  they  emerged  from  Egyptian  slavery, 
was  a  monarchy  under  Moses,  who  is  called  king 
in  Jeshurun.  He  was  in  alliance  with  the  Church, 
the  head  of  it  being  his  brother  ;  and  he  was 

assisted 
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assisted  by  a  council,  who  joined  withliim  in  the 
goremment  of  the  people  :  and  in  this  we  have 
the  ootliaes  of  e^ery  good  government  which 
hadl  since  been  established  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Thmas  Pain,  in  his  capacity  of  a  political  di* 
Tine,  would  make  us  believe,  that  regal  govern* 
ment  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  because 
God  is  said  to  have  given  the  Hebrews  a  king 
in  his  n>raihy  when  he  gave  them  Saul.  Under 
what  circumstances  he  did  this,  and  in  what 
sense  the  thing  was  wrong,  the  staymaker  of 
Thetford  was  not  qualified  to  distinguish.  But 
if  you  look  at  the  history,  you  will  see,  that 
when  Saul  was  appointed,  there  was  no  change 
of  the  species  of  government,  but  only  of  the 
person.  From  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  God 
was  their  king,  as  he  tells  them,  and  some  pro- 
phet was  his  prime  minister,  who  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  the  prophet  SamueL  But  they 
took  a  dislike  to  this  religious  kind  of  polity ^  as 
they  had  before  taken  a  distaste  to  the  manna  in 
the  wilderness;  and  demanded  a  military  leader; 
a  soldier-king  J  such  as  the  heathen  nations  had 
who  were  round  about  them.  With  this  God 
was  ofFended,  though  he  assented  to  their  de- 
mand ;  because,  in  requiring  a  mortal  king, 
they  had  rejected  him;  and  therefore  he  tells 
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Samuel^  his  minister,  ihey  have  not  ratted  thit, 
hut  they  have  rejected  me  from  being  king  avat 
them.  To  mak^  oar^ase  in  England  puralld 
to  this  ;  and  to  show,  from  the  case  of  the  He* 
brews,  that  we  ought  not  to  have  George  the 
Third  for  our  king,  at  least  that  God  will  be  in 
wrath  with  us  if  we  take  him,  some  monstrbui 
suppositions  must  be  made:  as,  that  George 
the  Second  was  the  divinity  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  that  the  duke  of  NewcastUj  bis 
minister,  was  a  prophet :  but  this  being  totally 
inadmissible,  it  is  preposterous  to  argue  from 
one  of  these  cases  to  the  other ;  and  if  God 
gave  Mr.  Thomas  Pain  who  has  done  this,  to 
be  an  interpreter  of  the  Scripture  to  the  people 
of  England^  it  must  have  been  an  act  of  his 
wrath. 

The  Roman  historians  confess,  that  all  that 
order  and  dignity  of  their  state,  that  plan  of 
their  city,  those  arts  and  ensigns  of  war,  which^ 
with  many  other  particulars,  were  the  foundation 
of  their  future  greatness,  were  wholly  derived 
from  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  their  kings  % 
vrho  are  said  to  have  settled  all  things  in  so 
exact  a  form,  that  the  economy  of  their  statf 
was  as  well  regulated  as  that  of  a  private  fatbily 
by  the  father  ox,  the  master  of  it.  And  so  was  the 

economy 
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economy  of  this  kingdom,  as  it  subsists  even  to 
this  day,  chiefly  derived  from  the  wisdom  and 
attention  of  one  great  Alfred ;  in  whom,  with 
a  character  of  a  king,  we  find  the  patriot,  the 
scholar,  the  hero,  and  the  saint, 
i  AfterRome  became  arepublic,  it  was  so  divided 
in  its  authority,  that  it  could  not  act  with  effect  in 
cases  of  any  great  and  sudden  emergency  ;  and 
therefore  it  retained  a  stated  provision,  that  in 
all  such  cases  it  should  resolve  itself  into  a  mo- 
narchy under  the  absolute  power  of  a  dictator : 
and  every  reader  of  their  history  knows  how 
often  they  were  saved  by  the  expedient  of  sus- 
pending the  authority  of  their  two  supreme  ma- 
gistrates, and  returning  to  the  order  of  nature, 
which  to  one  body  gives  but  one  head.  Wc 
are  shocked  when  we  see  how  they  provided 
against  the  return  of  royalty  by  every  possible 
act  of  ingratitude  and  severity  :  fathers  cutting 
their  children  to  pieces  on  suspicion  of  loyalty : 
the  populace  disgracing  their  best  friends,  and 
even  destroying  the  deliverers  of  their  country, 
through  a  jealousy  of  their  turning  themselves 
into  kings.  For  as  royalty  was  reputed  the 
greatest  of  evils,  ingratitude,  perfidy,  cruelty, 
and  all  other  eVils,  transformed  themselves  into 
virtues,  if  they  were  practised  to  exclude  it. 

Republics, 
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Republics,  some  say,  -are  to  be  preferred  for 
their  cheapness ;  none  of  that  expense  being 
required,  which  is  necessaty  to  keep  up  the 
state  of  a  king  and  his  officers.  But  the  ob- 
servation is  not  agreeable  to  fact.  The  kings 
of  Rome  lived  upon  their  own  territories ;  but 
the  republic  aimed  as  much  at  universal  poperly 
as  universal  empire ;  they  drew  money  from  all 
nations ;  and  their  pro-consuls  were  every  where 
kept  with  the  state  and  the  expensiveness  of 
monarchs,  subsisting  on  that  property,  to  which 
they  had  no  right  but  from  their  ambition  and 
the  power  of  the  sword.  Our  first  common- 
wealth in  England,  which  was  raised  on  the 
ruin  of  Charles  the  First  and  of  the  people,  cost 
the  nation  more  money,  and  raised  more  taxes, 
than  all  their  kings  before,  from  William  the 
Conqueror,  put  together  :  more  in  ten  or  twelve 
years  than  the  kings  in  five  hundred.  And  if 
the  Frencli  nation  compute  fairly  their  charges 
of  the  last  year,  they  will  find  nothing  like  it  irt 
the  annals  of  their  kirtgs^^ 

It 

*  It  has  been  computed,  that  they  have  lately  expended 
twdVe  millions  sterling  in  a  month.  To  show  how  the  world 
imposes  upon  itself  in  respect  to  the  expensiveness  of  govern- 
fuent,  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  the  following  observation  on 
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It  is  fiirther  objected  to  tnoDarchies^  that  the3r 
are  productive  of  wars,  from  the  ambition  of 
princes:  but  Republics  have  generally  been 
much  mcve  productive  of  them ;  and  the  man 
must  be  as  ignoiant  as  a  child  who  denies  it. 
How  often  did  the  Roman  Republic  betake  it- 
self 

tlie  expemivenest  and  tyranny  of  die  icpuUic  of  Hotland« 
from  Sir  WtlUam  Temfh.  "  That  dits  itofnacbfiil  peoi^» 
^  who  oodd  not  endure  the  least  ezercisct  of  aibitmy 

*  power  or  iinpoekiont,  or  the  sight  of  any  foreign  troops 

*  under  Spentsh  govennient>  have  ainoe  been  iniired  to  all 
<'  of  theni>  in  the  highest  degree^  under  their  own  popalar 
<^  magistrates  ;  bridled  with  hard  lawsy  terrified  with  severe 
^  executions,  environed  with  forel|gn  finces  (  and  oppresaed 
«  with  the  most  cruel  hardship  and  variety  of  taxes  that  was 
^  ever  known  under  any  government ;  but  all  this,  whilst 
**  the  way  to  office  and  authority  lies  through  those  qualitks 
*'  which  acquire  the  general  esteem  of  the  people  ;  whilst 
*^  no  man  is  exempted  from  the  danger  and  current  of  laws; 
^  whilst  soldiers  are  confined  to  frontier  garrisons  (the  guard 
^  of  inland  and  trading  towns  being  left  to  the  buighers 
^  themselves) ;  and  whilst  no  great  riches  are  seen  to  enter 
'<  by  public  payments  into  private  purses,  either  to  raise 
*'  families,  or  tafeed  the  prodigal  expences  of  vain,  extra* 
**  vagant,  and  luxurious  men ;  but  all  public  monies  are 
<'  applied  to  the  safety,  greatness,  or  honour  of  the  state^ 
^  and  the  magistrates  themselves  bear  an  equal  share  la  aU 
•*  the  burdens  they  impose.*' 

Observations  on  the  United  Provinces  and  their 
Government. 
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self  to  the  expedient  of  foreign  war,  as  the 
only  remedy  against  those  domestic  feuds  and 
di3turbances,  which  arose  naturally  in  their  go- 
vernment, from  the  mock-equality  of  the  whole, 
and  the  conjunct  tyranny  of  the  few  ?  Did 
they  hot  carry  wars  all  over  the  world,  more 
thaii  any  nation  had  ever  done  before  them : 
while  the  Monarchy  of  the  Hebrews,  when 
once  settled,  never  extended  itself  beyond  its 
natural  limits  ?  Its  powers  were  all  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  its  own  internal  economy  t 
all  its  wars  were  defensive.  But  did  not  Rome 
and  Carthage,  two  Republics,  fight  to  the  last 
extremity,  each  sufiering  slaughter  and  devasta-* 
tion  in  its  turn,  and  sweeping  down  great  and 
opulent  cities  with  their  train,  for  nothing  but 
superiority  ;  and  nothing  could  pacify  the  one 
but  the  extirpation  of  the  other.  After  this,  I 
think  we  need  not  go  to  kingdoms  and  monar-^ 
chies  for  the  slaughterous  efi^cts  of  ambition  and 
avarice. 

The  Romans,  by  their  own  account  of  them- 
•elves,  inherited  a  barbarous  and  savage  spirit 
from  the  beginning.  Their  first  King,  saved, 
as  they  say,  from  a  river  in  his  infancy,  like 
Mosesy  was  suckled  by  a  wolf :  atid  when  his 
city  was  building,  the  rapacious  temper  of  its 

vou  xu«  h  t  people 


y^tfsitB^fixiit  wills  iSoiMvf  ;^^«^ 
j^ovscei^Qg .  ihem  by.  i^  sMd4ifl^  of  hoinu^ 
.^md.    fts  ,fim  stock  c>f  inbid^^^^         bcr 

gp^,:iwh^  ^^<i  ^  exp^rled^  bat, ^bf^  ^f% 
T^Ciiice.w^  a^ut^^  sluiw^rfircHn  d^  jx^o^  ^ 

-liuaif^.^  it  is  g^^imtiMl,  ^  diw 

ttat9^m|3|  ^mth€;fen>Qpqsp|s^c^ 
^  c^ Jiyi]fu^  wtoTiP  h^  iW^Jl  uniiet  they  co* 

$il4.df  tfp  himdn^  jreabt  ijb^  ^d  )^^  f^  fl^n 

publicanism  began  to  work,  and  they  drove  out 

their  kings  with  enthusiastic  fury ;  transferring 
all  the  rights  of  royalty  from  the  head  to  the 
tody,  and  .ascribing  sovereign  majesty  to  the^^^^^ 
fie.  Whensoever  and  wheresoever  the  same 
spirit  arises,  it  will  work  in  the  same  way,  and 
use  the  same  language  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

At  this  time  we  are  witnesses  to  an  event  of 
the  same  kind  ;  but  with  symptoms  of  superior 
wickedness ;  because  that  which  was  best  will 
always  become  worst  When  it  is  corrupted^  And 
it  is  curious  to  observe  how  closely  the  French 
have  followed  the  Romans  in  the  degeneration  of 

their 
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their  state  :  sometimes  perhaps  by  a  fatality  on; 
their  proceedings  ;  but  generally  from  afFecta-. 
tion  and  design,  as  pedants  in  rebellion :  and . 
their  pedantry  is  such,  as  to  teach  the  world 
that  their   principles   are    of  heathen    original.- 
When  the  king  was  expelled  from  Rome,  the, 
people  seized  his  effects,  destroyed  his  palace, 
and  converted  his  land  into  their  Campus  Mar  tiiis  \\ 
so. the  French  have  now  their  Champ  de  Mars 
upon  the  spot  lately  occupied  by  the  bastile  :; 
but  when  they  had  emptied  and  razed  one  prison. 
of  the   king,   in   which    (notwithstanding   the 
horrid  idea  the  people  had  been  taught  to  en* 
tertairi  of  it,  and  which  it  had,  in  former  times, 
certainly  well  deserved)  very  few  prisoners  were 
found,  they  soon  filled  a  hundred  prisons  of 
their  own.     The   project  of  assassination  was 
adopted  at  Rome,  when  Porsena  interposed  for 
the  restoration  of  their  kings,  and  three  hun-- 
dred  assassins  conspired  to  make  away  with  him  : 
as  the  FreRch  declared  an  intention  to, convey 
death  by  some  hand,  and  by  some  means,  to 
every  crowned  head  in  Europe  ;  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  embody  and  equip  twelve  hundred 
men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  private  assassination. 
When  royalty  fell  into  disgrace  at  Rome,  the 
female  sex  grew   bold  with  the  new  fire  of  li- 
L  L  2  berty, 
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bcrty,  and  ha\*e  been  celebrated  by  historiaos 
for  their  valour.  Aftet  which  example,  ladies 
in  FVance  have  affected  the  martial  character, 
and  distinguished  tbemselves  in  the  field.  The 
transformation  of  tnonarchical  Frenchn^n  into 
Republicans,  is  attended  by  another  as  monstrous 
transformation  of  women  into  men ;  and  we 
know  not  which  we  are  most  ta  wonder  at.  In- 
stead of  r^smg  themselves  to  honour^  both 
have  forgotten  their  nature,  and  are  equally  out 
of  place.  A  ben  is  a  respectable  animal  when 
she  is  feeding  or  brooding  her  chickens  ;  but  ia 
a  cockpit  she  is  ridiculous. 

The  doctrine  of  equality  was  introduced  as  a 
fine  principle,  when  the  Romans  had  changed 
their  government :  and  their  great  men,  who 
were  too  proud  to  submit  to  kings,  bumbled 
themselves  in  the  most  abject  terms  to  the  po- 
pulace ;  in  which  they  have  been  follT>wed  and 
exceeded  by  the  new  republicans  of  France; 
who,  as  soon  a  they  had  taken  away  the  head, 
gave  sovereignty  to  the  members,  and  set  the 
feet  uppermost.  In  these  particulars,  we  see, 
the  French  have  followed  the  Ronuns  ;  but  in 
others  they  have  differed  from  them  to  their 
shame.  The  Romans  were  wise  enough  to 
know,  that  they  could  never  be  well  united, 

but 
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but  under  the  obligations  of  religion :  on  which 
consideration  the  forms  and  doctrines^  established 
under  the  second  of  their  kings^  were  retained 
inviolate  through  all  the  following  ages.    They 
began  with  the  establishment  of  piety :  but  our 
modem  republicans  began  with  the  abolition  of 
it.     The  Romans  depended  religiously,  on  such 
Gods  as  they  knew,  for  the  protection  of  their 
state,  and  served  them  with  supplications  and 
thanksgivings ;  but  the  French^  from  all  that 
appears,  are  of  opinion  they  can  better  protect 
themselves,  and  seem  to  have  no  Deiiy  left 
but  their  Goddess  of  Liberty ,  with  her  altars. 
No  heathens  ever  invaded  the  property  of  their 
priests,  or  seized  lands,  tenths,  or  offerings  of 
any  kind  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  divine 
worship  :  but  it  was  one  of  the  first  steps  of  the 
new  government  in  France  to  seize  all  sacred 
property  whatsoever,  and  reduce  their  ministers 
to  miserable  stipendaries;  dependents  upon  them 
instead  of  dependents  upon  God.  When  the  na- 
tion of  Egypt  was  driven  to  the  last  extremity 
by  a  famine,  the  lands  of  the  priests  were  spared^ 
though  all  other  lands  «were  alienated.     The 
£omans^  when  they  carried    wars  about    the 
world,  honestly  confessed  their  ambitious  inten- 
tion to  make  all  other  nations  slaves^  under  a 
1.  L  3  persuasion 
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persuasion  that  Rome  was  to  be  the  head  of  the 
world.  The  French  on  the  contrary  affect  to 
carry  liberiy  to  other  people — specie  socios  adju- 
vandi,  re  auttm  solliciiante  pnedd — their  errand 
is  plausiWe  ;  but  it  appears  in  the  issue  that  they 
are  always  well  paid  for  it.  The  freebooters  of 
England  would  gladly  carry  the  same  liberty  to 
all  the  corporations  and  market-towns  in  this 
kingdom,  if  they  might  take  their  goods  and 
money  in  exclmnge.  In  this  all  are  agreed, 
that  they  who  begin  in  robbery  must  go  on 
with  it,  under  some  pretence  or  other  :  and  true 
it  is,  all  power  must  be  maintained  as  it  is  ac- 
quired. If  it  descends  by  inheritance,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  maintain  the  laws,  for  the 
laws  will  maintain  it.  But  if  it  is  acquired  by 
violence,  it  must  be  supported  by  the  same  ;  and 
when  any  new  authority  starts  up  which  the 
laws  do  not  acknowlege,  it  must  render  itself 
respectable  by  sanguinary  terrors :  and  woe  be 
to  the  people  who  are  in  such  a  case  1 

Much  has  been  said,  sir,  of  late  against  the 
expeyisiveness  of  our  government;  with  design 
to  persuade  unthinking  people,  that  if  the  go- 
vernment were  ruined,  the  nation  would  be 
saved.  If  I  were  speaking  to  one  of  the  common 
people  upon  this  subject,  I  would  desire  him  to 

consider, 
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consider,  whether  he  has  been  taught  to  con- 
found liberty  of  plunder  with  cheapness  of  liv- 
ing :  a  doctrine  which  has  been  offered  as  a 
temptation  to  many  of  the  soldiery  of  this  coun- 
try ;  but,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their 
honesty,  very  few  of  them  have  listened  to  it. 
When  the  idle  may  seize  upon  the  gains  of  the 
industrious,  to  be  sure  they  live  cheap  for  a 
time,  though  it  seldom  lasts  long.  I  would  also 
observe  to  them  farther,  that  the  very  persons 
who  are  most  clamourous  against  our  pecuniary 
distresses,  are  they  whose  politics  brought  upon 
us  the  enormous  increase  of  our  national  debt: 
therefore  by  them  this  complaint  is  taken  up 
as  a  convenience,  in  the  use  of  which  they  mean 
no  more  good  to  the  nation  at  large  than  they 
did  before.  I  would  likewise  remind  them, 
that  a  projected  equality  would  be  of  no  general 
benefit  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  there  ne- 
ver will  be  wealth  to  the  end  of  the  world  where 
there  is  neither  industry  nor  economy.  Many 
of  our  murmurers  are  found*  amongst  those,  who 
can  earn  high  wages  for  one  half  of  the  week, 
and  spend  the  rest  at  a  public  house,  to  the  im-^ 
poverishing  of  their  wives  and  families :  se- 
condly, because  the  poor  of  this  country  (exclu-' 
live  of  two  millions  and  a  half  which  they 
L  L  4  receive 
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receive  per  annum  in  the  poor  rates)  do  better 
under  the  benevolence  of  the  ri^h^  than  they 
would  do  if  they  were  stewards  for  themselves, 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  poor,  that  all  gentlemea 
should  be  rich  where  all  gendemen  are  chari^ 
table.  On  every  occasion  of  scarcity  and  dis^ 
tress,  they  take  delight,  and  even  vie  with  one 
another  in  reUeving  their  poor  neighbour.  So 
distinguished  is  the  benevolence  of  this  country 
above  all  others  (and  particularly  France)  that 
some  are  of  opinion  that  our  national  character 
in  this  respect  is  delivered  in  the  Revelation  un-r 
der  the  name  of  the  church  of  Philadelphia  % 
and  the  fate  of  that  church,  as  th^re  predicted, 
is  agreeable  to  that  promise  of  the  Gospel—-* 
hlessed  are  the  merciful^  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy ^ 
Thus  much  I  would  say  to  the  poor. 

To  the  rich  I  say  it  is  a  low  and  sordid  po-^ 
licy,  which  makes  money  the  measure  of  all 
things.  There  are  some  things  for  which  wo 
cannot  give  too  much ;  and  there  are  others  too 
dear  at  any  price.  Gin  is  much  cheaper  than 
madeira  :  and  if  it  be  a  man's  object  to  be  drunk 
at  as  small  an  expence  as  possible,  gin  will  have 
the  preference.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  seems  to  have 
reasoned  wholcly  on  a  supposition,  that  national 
wealth  is  national  happiness :  with  a  disciple  of 

FoltairCj 
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Voltaire  J  as  he  was,  who  thought  little  or  no- 
thing about  another  life,  this  might  pass  :  but 
if  a  man  brings  that  into  the  question,  we  shall 
make  a  very  different  estimate  of  things ;  for 
money,  which  does  every  thing  here,  will  do 
nothing  there.  The  expensiveness  therefore  of 
government  is  a  topic,  from  which  Thomas 
Paifij  who  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  those 
who  have  little  to  expect  in  another  life,  con- 
ceived great  hopes,  and  from  which,  our  french* 
ified  politicians  have  boldly  predicted  our  ruin. 
But,  to  give  it  out  among  its  subjects,  that  a 
government  must  soon  be  ruined,  is  one  sly 
practice  of  the  seditious  to  effect  its  ruin :  as,  to 
bring  on  a  revolution,  it  was  trumpeted  abcMit  in 
all  our  coffee-houses  by  the  emissaries  of  a 
wicked  party,  that  there  would  certainly  be  a 
revolution  in  England  :  and  we  may  give  them 
the  merit  of  partly  believing  what  they  said^ 
because  most  of  them  know  what  they  were  do* 
ing  CO  make  a  revolution.  It  was  the  same  in 
France.  Their  busy  republicans  spread  abroad 
the  beUef  of  a  revolution  among  the  people ; 
^d  I  heard  of  it  in  England  two  years  before 
it  came  to  pass,  and  of  the  base  artifices  then  in 
practice  to  bring  it  about;  which  imhappily 
succeeded  but  too   well  on  the    ill-disposed 

people 
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people  they  had  to  deal  with.  One  T«ay  of 
killing  a  man  is,  to  make  him  believe  he  is  mor- 
tally sick:  under  which  persuasion,  he  will 
cither  be  dispirited  into  his  death,  or  neglect  the 
use  of  medicine.  To  you,  Sir,  who  can  compare 
causes  and  effects,  and  judge  of  things  with 
calniness  and  proper  discrimination,  I  shall  con- 
fess, that  our  taxes  are  very  heavy,  and  the  pub- 
lic income  very  great ;  but  our  taxes  in  Eng- 
land do  not  affect  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people, 
such  as  daj^labourers,  like  the  taxes  in  France ; 
and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  public  income 
revert  again  to  the  nation,  being  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  and  the  discharge  of 
the  capital,  of  the  national  debt,  which  has  been 
contracting  from  the  Revolution  to  the  end  of 
the  last  war,  in  securing  the  British  dominions, 
and  in  defending  ourselves  against  a  very  power- 
ful and  ambitious  neighbour.  If  during  this 
period,  wars  have  been  waged  without  sufficient 
occasion,  and  the  wealth  of  the  public  thereby 
improperly  expended,  every  description  of  men, 
who  have  directed  the  afiairs  of  this  countr)' 
from  the  revolution  to  the  end  of  the  last  war, 
ought  to  bear  the  blame :  and  it  is  singular, 
that  the  present  administration  have  had  no 
share  in  augmenting  the  debt:  they  have  the 

men^ 
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merit  of  having  contrived  a  plan  for  the  reduction 
of  it,  more  likely  to  be  successful,  than  any  hi- 
therto devised ;  and  which  will  certainly  have 
the  effect  of  considerably  reducing  the  debt,  and 
gradually  diminishing  the  taxes,  if  the  events 
which  are  now  impending,  do  not  force  us  into 
^a  new  war.  The  common  annual  expenditure 
of  this  country  in  time  of  peace,  is  by  no 
means  extraordinary,  when  we  consider  the 
greatness  of  the  country,  the  extent  of  our 
dominions  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  almost  universal  commerce,  to  which  some 
protection  must  always,  even  in  time  of  peace^ 
be  extended*. 

The  expence  of  the  civil  government,  though 
-greater  in  appearance,  is  (if  we  consider,  the 
comparative  value  of  money)  in  effect  less  than 
in  former  periods.  The  salaries  of  many  offi- 
ces  are  in  fact  less  than  they  were.  Many  an- 
tient  offices  have  been  abolished ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  salary  of  any  one  office  is  be- 
come 

*  If  the  number  of  souls  in  Britain  be  taken,  and  compa^- 
fed  with  the  whole  of  the  revenue,  how  much  will  it  amount 
to  per  bead  f  It  might  be  use^l  to  show  this :  because 
people  have  been  corrupted  by  an  unfair  statement  of  this 
lort  lespecting  the  imposts  in  America^ 
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come  greater^  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
different  value  of  money. 

The  cheapest  governments  certainly  arc  des* 
|x>tic  monarchies,  such  as  Prussia^  where  little 
state  is  kept  up,  and  where  the  subject  b  obli* 
ged  to  serve  the  monarch  for  any  allowance  he 
may  make  him.  The  governments  also  of  some 
republics  are  cheap ;  provided  they  are  content 
to  live  within  themselves,  and  have  little  con- 
cern with  other  nations.  Antient  monarchies, 
in  which  £rom  usage  great  state  is  maintained, 
and  limited  monarchies,  in  which  some  degree 
of  state,  and  some  degree  of  influence  is  ne* 
cessary  for  the  purpore  of  making  an  impression 
on  the  people,  are,  unavoidably  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, expensive.  It  is  singular,  however,  that 
the  new  republic  in  America,  and  the  new  re- 
public in  France,  are  forced  to  make  the  mem- 
bers of  their  legislatures  a  daily  allowance; 
without  which  these  republics  would  not  find 
subjects,  who  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  giving 
their  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  making  laws 
for  them  ;  which  was  the  case  in  this  country 
formerly,  when  we  were  much  poorer  than  we 
are  at  present.  In  the  business  of  life,  there 
must  be  some  motive  to  induce  people  to  en* 
counter  the  fatigues  and  dangers^    to  which 

public 
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public  situations  expose  them :  and  if  yon  wish 
to  have  a  wise  and  honourable  govemmeoty 
these  inducements  must  be    in  some  degree 
equal  to  the  talents  of  the  men  who  are  em- 
ployed.   I    would  only  c^senre  farther,  that 
many  of  the  hardest  expences  which  happea 
under  a  government,  are  not  such  as  arise  ioi* 
mediately  from  the  government  itself,  but  from 
the  extortions  and  impositions  of  subjects  oi^ 
one  another.    Here  it  behoves  every  govern- 
ment  to  be  as  vigilant  as  it  can,  and  to  restnuii 
so  far  as  its  power  goes,  and  to  rectify  abuser 
before  they  become  inveterate.    The  people 
are  more  commonly  hurt  by  the  weakness  of 
government,  in  suffering  infiii^ments  to  be 
made  upon  it,  than  by  a  just  and  impartial  ex* 
ecutioa  of  its  laws:  on  which  consideration,, 
the  people  will  find  their  advantage  in  the  issue^ 
if  they  unite  like  wise  men  and  good  subjects 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  own  govern- 
ment ;  ^oqgh  the  maxim  be  contrary  to  some 
of  the  current  persuasions  of  Englishmen. 

I  have  now,  ^,  offered  to  you  such  of  my 
ideas  on  the  subjects  of  ^e  time,  aa  are  more 
fit  for  gendemen  than  for  the  common  pec^e. 
You  have  a  son  at  the  university,  and  two  nrore 
who  are  very  forward  in  school-gleaming.  Pray 
*  put 
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put  these  papers  into  their  hands,  that  they  may 
know  how  to  argue  for  the  preservation  of  their 
country.  And  give  them  notice  to  beware  of 
those  rascally  Frenchmen,  who  attend  in  many 
of  our  schools  and  seminaries  for  the  teaching 
of  the  French  language,  but  are  many  of  them 
spies  and  emissaries  of  republicans,  who  take 
the  opportunity  of  recommending  their  perni- 
cious politics  to  the  young  people  with  whom 
they  are  concerned.  Marat  who  makes  such  a 
figure  among  the  new  tyrants  of  France,  was 
a  teacher  of  the  French  language  at  Oxford ; 
and  in  his  character  but  a  pattern  of  many 
more.  When  Thomas  Bull's  first  letter  was 
shown  to  one  of  these,  who  teaches  in  a  very 
respectable  seminary,  he  fell  into  a  violent  rage, 
and  pronounced  it  all  to  be  Betise!  Sottise! 
stupidity  and  nonsense.  And  why  so  ?  Is  it  not 
because  they,  who  wish  to  see  this  country 
ruined,  hate  the  principles  on  which  we  hope 
to  see  it  saved.  Another  of  these  gentlemen, 
for  the  notoriety  of  his  principles,  was  impri- 
soned by  the  boys  of  a  great  school ;  and  after 
he  had  cried  out  of  the  window  for  his  liberty 
to  the  people  in  the  street,  they  made  him  sing, 
as  well  as  he  could,  God  save  the  Kingy  before 
they  released  him.  All  these,  wherever  they 
6  arc 
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are  to  be  found,  should  now  be  well  looked  to  ? 
the  times  demand  it :  and  masters  and  tutors 
should  admit  such  only  as  are  known  to  be  of 
good  principle  as  well  as  good  ability.  Let  the 
gentry  also  be  aware  of  their  French  servants  : 
for  many  of  them  are  spies. 

We  are  also  called  upon  to  pay  some  regard 
to  those  laws  made  in  support  of  religion; 
which  the  same  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  abolish,  who  in  his  printed  speech  (if  it 
be  genuine)  objected  high  treason  to  the  first 
innocent  letter  of  Thomas  Bull  to  his  Brother 
John.  When  a  piece  is  overcharged,  it  is  apt 
to  burst  in  the  hand  ;  which  actually  happened 
when  the  piece  was  levelled  at  Thomas  BuW^ 
letter.  Such  accidents  should  be  avoided  :  and 
it  might  be  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  their 
country,  if  certain  gentlemen  of  high  parts, 
and  great  popularity,  would  read  more,  and 
talk  less  ;  that  they  may  know  better  what  is 
true,  and  speak /or  it  instead  of  speaking  against 
it.  There  is  a  wild  audacious  spirit  stirring ; 
which  presuming  on  a  supposed  fear  in  the 
government  to  do  itself  justice,  mounts  upon  a 
table,  to  inflame  the  multitude  with  incendiary 
speeches.  Blasphemous  writings  are  published 
with  the  like  audacity  ;  not  only  breaking,  but  • 

even 
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even  menacing  the  laws,  and  reflecting  uporl 
those  who  have  neglected  to  put  them  in  exe- 
cution. Where  can  such  things  end,  but  lA 
the  ruin  of  religion  ?  The  loss  of  religion  in 
France  was  the  loss  of  their  government,  and 
the  chief  cause  of  all  their  late  enormities. 

Our  nation^  Sir,  is  now  in  a  state  of  vigilance : 
but  it  must  continue  so.  French  anarchy  wa) 
breaking  in  at  the  front  dodr  of  the  house. 
That  door  is  now  barred  and  guarded  :  but  we 
are  far  from  being  sure  that  another  attempt  will 
not  be  made  upon  it :  and  if  not  that,  we  are 
still  to  take  care  that  it  does  not  enter  by  stealth 
at  the  other  door  of  reformation :  a  good  thing 
in  good  times,  but  a  frightful  thing  at  this  time : 
because  no  man  can  say,  from  its  first  step, 
what  wilj  be  its  last.  The  meeting  of  the  nota- 
hies  in  France,  was  the  beginning  :  the  bloody 
death  of  Louis  their  welUbelevedj  is  the  end  ! 
If  it  should  please  God  that  any  like  calamities 
should  fall  upon  us  ;  let  all  true  men  stand 
their  ground :  and  I  second  my  advice  with  a 
story.  A  worthy  friend  of  Thomas  Bull  was 
observing  to  a  French  emigrant,  the  son  of  a 
nobleman,  and  of  late  an  officer  in  the  army, 
that  in  case  of  a  revolution  here,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  fly,  as  they  had  done,  to  any 

place 
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.ce  of  refuge  :  so  much  the  better^  ssud  he  ; 
IX  will  then  be  under  the  necessity  of  dying 
h  your  swords  in  your  hands :  and  had  we 
olved  to  do  the  same^  we  might  have  saved 
rselves  and  our  country. 

Beheve  me,  sir,  with  all  proper  respect. 

Your  affectionate  Relation, 

and  obedient  humble  Servant, 

THOMAS  BULL. 

'jondon,  Jan.  30^^ 
1793. 


OL.  Kii.  M  M  FABLE 
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FABLE  OF  THE  RATS. 

TO    THE    ASSOCIATED   FRIENDS  OF  LIBERTY  AT  THE 
FEATHERS  TAVERN. 

Gentlenieny 

J\  LETTER  of  information  wilh  respect  to  a 
design  of  petitioning  for  relief  in  the  matter  of 
Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  Enghndy  having  lately  been  dispersed 
among  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  sent  my  copy  to  a  friend,  requesting  his  opi- 
nion of  it,  which  I  received  in  the  form  of 

A  FABLE. 
There  was  a  certain  house,  into  which  the 
rats  had  made  an  entrance,  by  gnawing  an  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  main  door.  It  happened 
that  the  servants  were  grown  careless,  and  the 
traps  rusty  with  disuse  ;  so  that  the  rats  were  in 
a  manner  unmolested.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
scraps  of  the  kitchen,  they  go  into  the  library 
to  nibble  the  books :  they  brought  the  old 
family-bible  into  a  very  tattered  condition  :  they 
endangered  the  house,  by  burrowing  deep  into 

the 
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the  ground,  and  making  themselves  nests  under 
some  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  fabric.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  advantages,  they  were 
very  discontented*  There  were  a  few  plain- 
spoken  servants  in  the  family,  who  were  apt  to 
cry  outj  a  rai^  a  raty  if  any  of  them  were  seen 
in  the  day-time,  which  gave  them  great  offence ; 
and  they  were  now  and  then  reminded  of  their 
rat-like  nature  by  others,  who  showed  them  the 
marks  of  their  teeth  at  the  bottom  of  the  door. 
It  was  therefore  proposed  among  themselves^ 
that  the  only  way  to  spare  their  pride  and  im- 
prove their  character  would  be  to  persuade  the 
heads  of  the  house  to  take  the  main  door  off 
the  hinges,  that  animals  of  all  kinds  might  have 
free  access;  after  which  there  would  be  no  room 
for  odious  distinctions  and  reflections.  - 
.  This  proposal,  though  started  only  by  one  or 
two  of  the  forwardest,  was  readily  approved  by 
many  others ;  and  their  discontent  having  at- 
tained its  highest  pitch  just  at  a  time  when  other 
creatures  of  the  voracious  kind  were  making 
petitions,  they  also  agreed  to  make  a  petition. 
The  difficulty  was,  how  to  put  a  good  face  upon 
the  business.  For  as  doors  are  affixed  to  houses^ 
and  porters  are  stationed  on  purpose  to  keep  out 
Ul-designing  people^  to  take  off  the  door  by  a 
M  M  2  delibe- 
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deliberate  act,  would  argae  an  intention  of  let- 
ting them  in.  This  difficulty,  however,  did 
not  stop  their  proceedings.  They  knew  some 
wbiild  overlook  it ;  and  others,  who  were  no 
fHends  t6  thfe  family,  would  pay  little  regard  to 
it :  so  it  was  at  length  voted,  that  the  folio*, 
iilg  realms  for  rtiaking  a  petition  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  fcoiisideration  of  the  family. 

1st,  That  they  afiprehend  rats  have  an  instinct 
proper  to  thcmselves>  which  no  powfer  can  de- 
prive therti  of;  arid,  consequently,  that  they 
have  a  nattiral  right  ta  follow  it  as  fkr  as  they 
afe  able,  ih  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of  man. 
Why  ebc  Was  it  given  ? 

2diy,  That  the  door  they  wish  to  see  removed 
i^  very  ill  made,  very  old  fashioned,  the  work  of 
an  ignorant  carpenter,  who  knew  nothing  of 
modern  mechanics ;  and  that  if  doors  are  neces- 
sary (as  they  are  persuaded  in  their  consciences 
they  are  not)  they  could  make  better  themselves- 
That  modest  people,  seeing  the  door  shut,  are 
shy  of  coming  near  the  house^*-that  the  best 
friends  of  the  family  are  thereby  kept  at  a 
distance,  and  the  interest  of  the  master  thereby 
very  greatly  hurt — ^That  the  nature  of  rats  is 
now  much  better  understood  than  fbrmerly — 
That  men  and  rats  are  growing  every  day  more 

and 
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and  more  like  one  anotjier— ^That  there  have 
been  two  or  three  men  of  very  great  fame,  who 
are  known  to  have  kept  the  tail  of  a  jcnf  privately 
in  their  snuff-boxes,  to  smdl  to.  Tbjtt  so  lomg 
as  the  door  keeps  its  place^  they  are  .mider  the 
^ec^s#ity  of  eating  their  way  through  it,  or  gf 
creeping  through  the  hole  made  heretofore  l)y 
their  progenitors — ^That  so  Ipng  a^  they  are 
jolpiligcd  to  act  hke  vermin^  they  are  Ual;de  tp  he 
reproached  with  the  name  of  vermin  ky  tiv^ 
most  worthless  n^embers  of  t;he/amily,  the  pro- 
cessed adversaries  of  J^nes^ty  and  iiherality-T- 
Xhat  die  hospitality  of  the  hou?e  is  every  where 
jill-spoken  of,  on  account  of  th^  destructive 
{Mractice  of  keeping  up  the  door,  and  pelting  a 
porter  at  itf-^Xhat  weasels,  polecats,  fp^es,  and 
other  hke  useful  creatures,  who  are  now  obliged 
to  follow  the  disreputable  practice  jgf  catchii^ 
pcfultry  in  the  out-houses,  would  be  invited  to 
become  domestic  animals,  ;Euid  tender  their  ser- 
vices to  the  fai|^ily^  according  to  their  several 
persuasions. 

3dly,  That  as  the  property  of  the  family  is 
.already  secured  by  the  laws^  and  the  penalties 
annexed  to  them,  the  door  is  superfluous ;  jt 
being  agreed  in  every  well-ordered  communi^, 
t^^  it  is  better  tppunish  an  f  vi}  th^  tapreventjt. 
M  M  3  That 
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That  as  there  is  no  danger  to  be  appreheaded 

from  any  one  species  of  animals,  except  cats ; 

some  of  the  servants  of  the  house  having  been 

terribly  scratched  by  them  formerly,  and  the 

children  bitten  by  a  mad  she- cat,  who  kept  the 

whole  family  in  fear  for  some  time  ;  they  are 

ready  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  teeth 

and  claws  of  cats,  and  to  give  repeated  assurance, 

as  often  as  they  shall  be  called  upon^  that  they 

wish  to  see  the  whole  generation  of  cats  extinct. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  application,  that 

we  ought  to  have  waited  for  the  concurrence  of 

the  servants  who  are  our  superiors  in  the  house. 

To  which  we  answer;   that  the  grievance  of 

being  obliged  to  eat  a  way  through   the  door, 

and  subjected  to  the  reproach  of  so  doing,  is  no 

grievance  of  theirs,  but  pecuHar  to  ourselves  in 

our  present  unhappy  conditfon.     And  we  think 

proper  to  declare,  that  we  have  actually  held  no 

consultation  with  our  friends  in  the  out-houses ; 

that  we  have  not  the  least- connection  with 

them,  and  that  we  ha\ie  no  hppe  of  assistance 

from  any  other  class  of  discontented  petitioners 

—That  nothing  has  moved  us  to  appear  in  this 

cause  but  a  sense  of  duty,  a  love  of  liberty,  and 

a  strict  regard  to  the  honour  of  the  family ;  in 

^hich  we  hope  to  remain  with  indulgence  and 

jreDutauofl, 
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reputation,  till  our  own  private  sentiments  shall 
get  the  better  of  all  human  prejudices,  and  oxir 
spirit  and  manners  become  universal. 
Uatchestery  Nov.  27^  1771. 
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LEARNING  OF  THE  BEASTS. 

A    FA  B  LE. 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1795. 


X  HE  Lion,  as  king  of  the .  forest,  issued  a 
a  proclamation,  requiring  beasts  of  every  kind 
to  assemble  on  a  certain  day,  and  give  him  an 
account  of  their  several  opinions  and  discoveries : 
^*  For,"  said  he,  "I  wish  to  know  better  than 
my  ancestors  seem  to  have  done,  the  temper  of 
my  subjects,  and  the  degree  of  proficiency  to 
which  the  capacity  of  beasts  will  carry  them. 
That  some  may  not  be  afraid  of  others,  I  shall 
issue  a  noli  prosequi  to  all  beasts  of  prey  ;  and 
I  promise  a  safe  conduct  to  all  such  as  arc 
defenceless,  that  they  may  be  under  no  fear 
of  attending  the  assembly.  All  creatures  will 
be  required  to  speak  their  minds  without  re- 
serve, for  no  advantage  will  be  taken  of  what 
they  shall  think  proper  to  say.  And  it  is  ex- 
pected 
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pectcd  thai  <Tery  tribe  will  depute  some  iodir 
vidual  that  will  spes^  with  ability,  and  is  the 
best  informed  of  his  hind." 

On  diis  day  appointed  the  assembly  met^  and 
were  disposed  into  a  circle  by  the  Jackall.  The 
Tyger  began : 

"  An't  please  your  Majesty,  I  hold  my  rank 
as  a  beast  of  pfe)%  and  I  perceive  that  the  state 
of  natuce  is  a  state  of  war ;  for  how  are  tygers 
to  subsist  but  by  making  war  upon  other  beasts  ? 
If  there  ^cre  to  be  a  peace,  what  must  tygers 
tio  ?  Of  the  arts  of  peace  they  know  nothing  ; 
ilbey  can  J3iakc  no  hread^  they  can  drink  no 
imilk  ^  their  -bread  is  flesh,  and  their  drink  is 
j^lood.  The  teeth  of  a  tyger  and  his  claws  ave 
^offensive  weapons ;  they  were  made  to  be  used, 
and  their  use  is  in  tearing  and  destroying  other 
creatures  ;  and  natuce  beingithe  sovereign  law 
foy  which  <we  ai?e  directed,  there  can  be  no  harm 
Jn  acting  up  to  it.  I  therefoce  kill  and  slay 
without  remorse,  and  I  think  myself  placed  in 
a  Tery  honourable  station.  Let  the  ass  carry 
burdens,  let  the  ox  draw  the  plough,  let  the 
horse  be  whipped  and  driven ;  I  hve  lUce  a  beast 
of  arms,  upon  plunder :  and  if  tygers  were  to 
go  io  drores,  they  would  drive  the  world  before 
fJsetQ ;  and  all  in&rior  creatures  would  soon  be 

puf 
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put  into  a  state  of  requisition^  to  be  devoured  at 
4>ur  pleasure.*'  Here  some  of  the  tame  beasts 
that  were  present  looked  very  uneasy,  and  the 
lion  in  consequence  desired  he  would  carry  the 
•ubject  no  farther ;  so  the  wqlf  was  ordered  to 
speak  next. 

^  Sir,"  said  he  addressing  himself  to  the  lion, 
^'my  honourable  friend  the  Tyger  delivered  some 
very  noble  sentinfients,  in  which  I  perfectly  agree 
with  him.  He  observed,  that  if  tygers  were  to 
associate  together  they  would  drive  the  world. 
That  is  the  case  with  us  wolves;  we  go  in  gangs, 
and  when  we  are  in  great  want  we  can  attack  a 
whole  village  :  and  we  hold,  that  whatever  we 
can  catch  and  overpower  we  have  a  right  to 
seize  and  feed  upon.  We  find  the  night  more 
convenient  for  our  purposes  than  the  day,  and 
think  it  was  made  chiefly  for  our  use.  The  sun 
may  be  admired  for  his  brightness,  but  he  is  of 
much  less  value  to  us  than  the  moon.  We 
argue  that  power  and  right  are  the  same  thing ; 
and  that  nature  intended  we  should  exercise 
what  power  we  have.  Why  else  was  it  given  ? 
Exclusive  property  we  utterly  declare  against : 
every  beast  ought  to  have  as  much  as  he  can 
get,  and  to  make  his  appetites  the  measure  of 
his  conduct.    The  law  of  terror  is  the  only  law 

that 
1 
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that  cannot  be  contradicted :  and  if  every  wolf 
in  the  world  were  to  be  consulted,  your  Majesty 
vould  find  them  invariably  of  my  opinion,  I 
am  no  orator,  my  temper  is  rough,^  and  my 
reasons  are  short  ;  and  having  great  expectation 
Irom  thd*  shining  abiHties  of  the  fox,  I  beg  to 
be  excused  from  proceeding  any  farther." 

The  Fox  was  then  desired  to  speak,  who 
vfcegan  as  follows : — *^  I  am  not  a  beast  of  such 
power  as  the  wolf  or  the  tygcn     In  the  use  of 
power  I  am  exactly  of  their  mind  ;  but  it  is  my 
way  to  effect  my  purposes  by  policy  and  cun- 
ning ;  and  I  can  prove  the  world  to  be  my  own, 
by  a  set  of  principles  which  I  have  long  studied. 
I  allow  your  Majesty,''  addressing  himself  to  the 
lion,  ^^  to  be  a  king  in  fact ;  but  J  hold,  that 
all  beasts  are  members  of  one  great  and  indivi- 
sible republic  ;  and  that  there  is  by  right  of  na- 
ture as  much  majesty  in  a  fox  as  in  a  lion.     My 
father  was  brought  up  under  a  fox  who  was  a 
profound  politician,   and   began  to  teach  me 
while  I  was  a  cub,  that  power  is  inherent  in 
beasts  of  every  kind  ;  and  that  there  was  a  time, 
when  they  all  met  together  vand  made  a  lioa 
amongst  them  by  contribution.     One  gave  him 
bis  shaggy  mane,  another  gave  him  a.  tooth, 
and  another  a  claw^  while  others  gave  him  his 

nerves 
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p^vcs  and  his  sinews^  What  they  thus  garf 
they  have  a  right  to  resume^  should  the  lion  be 
found  to  exercise  his  authority  improperly  :  and 
they  themselves  are  judges  of  the  .occasion  when 
ihis  happens.'*  He  added^  ^^that  his  theory 
wa3  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  lion,  because 
it  was  better  that  he  should  reign  by  the  Idod- 
WXi  of  his  subject^  than  by  conquest,  or  by 
any  right  and  dtle  of  his  own  \  and  that  ttvs 
Idea  of  the  latter  was  so  hateful  tQ  every  beast 
pf  seasQ  and  spirit,  that  if  there  should  be 
JiHUid  a^  iindividiial  in  the  bfu^e  creation  who 
should  be  of  a  diflSereat  opinion,  the  foxes  had 
^'eed  together  to  chace  him  out  of  society,  or 
isuroise  him  to  the  lion  as  a  traitor  against  the  nt* 
tural  rights  of  the  brute  creation.  As  the  Lion 
had  proclaimed  liberty  of  speeph  (the  birth- 
right of  foxes),  he  would  proceed  so  for  as  to 
say  that  there  was  a  scheme  in  agitarion  aniong 
the  wolves^  to  extinguish  the  rega]  character  in 
the  lion,  aad  revive  it  in  jack-asses  and  all  other 
beasts  of  the  lower  order :  tl^at  he  had  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  the  scheme,  though  it  was  not 
yet  quite  ripe ;  and  he  hoped  to  see  the  time 
when  foxes  should  send  and  receive  ambassadors 
instead  of  the  lion ;  in  which  case,  he  would 
j^aciously  condescend  |o  give  thepi  his  tail  to 

kiss" 
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kiss/* — Here  a  dog,  who  was  in  the  assembly 
and  had  been  brought  up  under  a  good  master, 
began  to  growl,  and  could  hardly  keep  himself 
from  falling  upon  Mr.  Reynard  ;  but  knowing 
it  was  not  permitted,  he  remained  quiet  till  his 
own  turn  should  come.  "  I  deny,"  continued 
the  fox,  ^  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  pro- 
perty. He  that  breeds  poultry  has  no  more 
right  to  the  profit  of  them  on  that  consideration 
than  I  have  :  and  he  that  plants  a  vine  has  no 
right  to  the  grapes,  if  I  can  get  at  them  before 
they  are  gathered.  The  lord  of  the  manor  may 
think  to  preserve  his  game  ;  but  I  take  rabbits, 
hares  and  pheasants  without  asking  hia  leavc^ 
iamd  carry  them  to  my  cubs,  who  are  brought 
up  to  the  same  way  of  getting  their  livelihood. 
I  tell  them,  as  soon  as  they  can  understand, 
that  there  is  but  one  great  blessing  in  life,  which 
is  liberty,  and  I  meian  a  fox's  liberty  ;  that  they 
had  better  not  exist  than  be  deprived  of  it ; 
that  it  is  inherent  in  foxes,  and  inaKenable; 
that  it  is  absolute  slavery  to  be  deprived  of  it ;' 
ind  accordingly,  that  the  alternative  to  all  foxes^ 
is,  either  to  be  free,  or  bound  with  a  chain  ; 
there  is  tio  medium.  Foxes  therefore  maintain, 
that  all  creatures  are  born  free  and  equal ;  and 
1  make  it  out  thus  :  they  are  either  born  free 

and 
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-  and  equal,  or  they  are  bora  slaves  ;  but  they  artf 
not  born  slafves  (for  what  fox  was  fever  born  wkh 
a  chain  on  ?),  therefore  they  are  born  free 
and  equal.  There  is  indeed  no  such  thing  as 
slavery  in  the  world  ;  the  very  sound  of  it  makes 
my  blood  run  cold.  I  never  made  a  slave,  not 
even  of  a  goose  ;  I  love  to  see  them  free  upon 
a  common,  or  cackling  upon  the  sea- shore, 
better  than  in  a  farmer's  yard  ;  where  the  bark- 
ing of  a  great  dog,  in  the  night  when  I  go  my 
rounds,  is  a  detestable  noise  ;  and  the  keeping 
of  dogs  is  a  wicked  invention,  a  base  encroach- 
ment upon  common  rights.  The  dog  is  a  sy- 
cophant, who  neither  eats  geese  himself,  nor 
will  permit  me  to  do  it.  I  love  a  wild  dog,  and 
I  am  a  sort  of  dog  myself;  but  your  mean- 
spirited  rascals,  that  confine  themselves  to  a 
yard,  are  my  aversion." — Here  the  lion  ob- 
served, that  the  fox  was  ingenious  and  enter- 
taining ;  but,  as  rights  were  common,  other 
beasts  would  expect  their  turn,  so  he  ordered 
the  jackall  to  speak. 

"  As  for  me,"  says  the  jackall,  "  I  am  ready 
to  obey  your  Majesty's  command  ;  but  I  have 
no  opinion  of  my  own  ;  I  lecommend .  myself 
at  court,  by  falling  into  the  opinions  of  the 
time,  and  of  those  persons  who  may  be  sup- 
posed 
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posed  to  know  more  than  I  do.  I  have  but 
little  force,  and  not  so  much  policy  as  my  bro- 
ther, the  fox.  I  believe  that  the  lion  has  roy- 
alty by  birth  and  inheritance,  if  it  is  the  fashion 
to  believe  it ;  or,  that  there  is  no  true  scheme 
of  government  JDut  that  of  the  fox,  founded  on  ' 
liberty  and  equality ;  and  that  the  lion  has  no 
real  and  sensible  friends  but  those  that  derive 
his  power  from  rats  and  other  beasts,  even  the 
lowest  of  vermin.  To  be  plain,  I  believe  no- 
thing at  all ;  but  I  say  something,  because  other 
beastsdo.  My  object  is  to  live  in  ease  and 
plenty ;  and  if  I  have  the  picking  of  such  bones 
as  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  leave  half  eaten,  it 
is  all  I  desire  ;  and  you  will  find  me  on  all  oc- 
casions obsequious  to  your  will." — "  We  shall 
not  learn  much  from  you,"  said  the  lion  ;  "  bid 
the  ox  come  forward." 

*  "  Your  Majesty,"  said  the  Ox,  ''  has  heard 
many  sentiments,  subtle  and  ingenious,  on  pow- 
er, liberty,  and  right ;  things  about  which  I 
never  gave  myself  any  trouble.  Of  power  I 
have  none  ;  of  liberty  I  desire  none ;  and  as  to 
right,  I  hold  that  there  is  no  right  but  from  jus- 
tice, labour,  and  honesty.  I  am  content  to 
work;  my  neck  was  made  for  the  yoke  ;  I  am 
well  defended  from  the  weather  ;  and  I  fare  bet- 
ter 
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ttt  at  the  rack  and  in  th\e  pasture,  than  if  1 
were  to  provide  for  myself  by  any  wits  of  my 
own.     My  life  would  be  insuppcxtable  to  a 
tyger ;  but  it  is  nothing  to  me,  because  I  hare 
an  easy,  patient  temper,  which  finds  no  fiiults^ 
and  is  not  galled  and  fretted,  as  the  spirit  of  a 
wild  beast  would  be  with  my  work^     Happiness 
and  misery  arc  chiefly  in  the  mind :  it  is  no 
mortification  to  me  that  I  do  not  eat  blood  ;  it 
is  no  confinement  to  me  that  I  cannot  prowl 
about  like  the  wolf,  nor  spend  my  nights  abroad 
in  doing  mischief  to  other  creatiires,  like  the 
fox.    When  the  labour  of  the  day  is  over,  I  re- 
turn to  my  stall,  with  more  pleasure  than  the 
tj'ger  to  his  den  with  his  paunch  full  of  blood ; 
I  hke  hay  and  straw  better ;  and  I  think  I  have 
a  happier  life  on  the  whole  in  servitude  than  I 
should  lead  if  I  were  wild  on  the  plains,  tmder 
continual  dread  from  wolves  and  tygers.     My 
station  in  the  world  is  nearest  to  that  of  the 
fermer,  who  is  one  of  the  most  useful  membcn 
of  society ;  and  if  he  minds  his  business,  and 
keeps  himself  sober,  is  like  me  fi-ee  from  am* 
bition  and  corruption."—"  Honest  friend,"  said 
the  lion,  **  I  admire  thy  simplicity  and  inte- 
grity ;  and  if  I  were  not  a  lion,  I  would  choose 
to  be  an  ox.     But  let  us  hear  now  what  the 

swine  has  to  say.'* 

6  «  You 
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**  You  cannot  expect  much  from  me,"  said 
the  Hog,  "  who  never  studied  any  thing  but 
myself.     I  have  but  one  maxim,  Let  us  eat  and 
drinkyfor  to-morrow  we  die,    I  aspire  to  nothing 
but  self-indulgence ;  and  if  I  have  any  torment 
in   my  mind,  it  is  from  the  apprehension  of 
being  under  a  state  of  compulsion.     I  hate  all 
government,  and  am  incapable  of  being  under 
direction.     As. soon  as  I  find  which  way  they 
are  driving  me,  I  go  the  other  way ;  and  if  I 
were  to  be  harnessed,  and  put  into  a  carriage,  I 
would  save  myself  the  trouble  of  drawing  the 
load,  by  pushing  it  backwards.     I  wish  they  , 
would  plant  a  field  with  potatoes,  and  turn  in 
hogs  to  root  them  up  at  the  present  season  ;  it 
would  save  the  trouble  of  ploughing  the  land, 
and  be  a  great  improvement  in  modem  agricul- 
ture.    If  there  is  an  island,  where  the  earth  pro- 
duces roots  without  tillage,  and  there  are  no  in- 
habitants  but   swne,  there   would  I  live ;    it 
would  be  a  pig's  paradise.     So  far  as  I  am  ca- 
pable of  thinking,  I  see  no  sense  in  any  scheme 
but  that  of  the  fox,  universal  liberty  and  no 
property  ;  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  every  place 
is  free  if  I  can  break  into  it,  and  that  every 
thing  I  find  there  is  my  own  if  I  can  get  it.     I 
never  did  any  work  in  my  life  but  once,  when 
you  xn.  N  K  thcr 
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they  made  me  tread  mortar  under  the  lash  of 
the  cart-whip ;  but  I  took  care  to  spoil  it  so 
much  with  my  dung,  that  they  never  employed 
me  any  more.  As  I  am  bred  for  nothing  but 
my  flesh  and  my  blood,  I  know  my  life  is  short, 
and  so  I  make  the  most  of  the  present  moment. 
Now  you  have  heard  my  principles,  I  have  no- 
thing farther  to  say." 

The  Lion  then  required  the  Dog  to  speak,  and 
bade  him  take  courage  ;  that  he  believed  him  to 
be  an  honest  fellow,  and  expected  to  hear  some- 
thing useful  from  him-  "  Sir,**  said  the  dog, 
"  your  Majesty  can  form  no  judgment  of  a 
dog's  character  from  the. animals  of  our  species, 
who  are  wild  in  the  state  of  nature — z  poor  un- 
informed rabble.  It  is  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  us,  that  we  receive  our  education  under 
man,  which  makes  us  what  we  are,  and  has 
given  rise  to  all  the  stories  which  do  honour  to 
our  character.  They  say,  dogs  are  by  nature 
impudent;  but  our  education  has  produced 
that  awe  and  reverence  toward  our  superiors, 
which  has  wholly  altered  our  character.  By 
living  under  man,  I  am  taught  the  value  of  or- 
der and  obedience  ;  and  that  one  educated  dog 
is  worth  a  hundred  wild  ones.  I  find  it  no 
hardship  to  follow  my  master,  and  hunt  as  he 
4  orders 
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orders  me  ;  it  is  the  pleasure  of  my  life,  and  I 
am  well  fed  for  what  I  do.  When  I  heard  the 
Tillainous  principles  of  that  rascal  the  fox,  I 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  tearing  hitn  to 
pieces.  He  receive  ambassadors  !  and  expect 
his  tail  to  be  kissed  !  That  can  never  be  till  my 
master  and  all  other  men  are  eaten  up  by  the 
wolves.  He  loves  liberty  ;  so  do  all  thieves ; 
and  they  have  the  merit  of  hating  all  laws  as 
miich  as  he  does.  I  assert  property  ;  I  am  kept 
for  the  guard  of  it ;  and  I  live  by  partakinjg  of 
it  in  conunon  with  those  to  whom  it  belongs  : 
I  would  rather  lose  my  life  in  defence  of  it, 
than  go  sneaking  about  in  the  night,  as  that 
fellow  does,  to  steal  it :  but  he  often  meets 
with  his  deserts ;  cunning  as  he  is,  he  lights 
upon  a  trap  that  bites  sharper  than  he  does; 
and  I  am  delighted  when  I  see  a  wall  covered 
with  the  scalps  of  foxes,  whom  the  dogs  have 
killed  ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  I 
see  his  head  in  the  same  place.  The  tyger  is 
under. a  great  mistake  in  supposing  there  is  no 
law  but  that  of  force :  it  may  be  the  law  of 
tygers^;  but  the  law  oi  justice  and  of  self-de- 
fence is  the  law  of  men  and  dogs ;  and  a  tyger 
is  justly  killed  when  he  invades  the  life  or  pro- 
perty of  man  ;  nay,  he  is  killed  wherever  he  is 
N  N  2  met. 
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met,  because  it  is  known  that  his  violence  is  in- 
ccMTigible.  It  has,  however,  the  good  effect  of 
driving  men  into  society,  that  their  united 
strength  may  defend  them  against  wild  beasts : 
and  I  myself  as  well  as  the  rest  of  my  species, 
should  be  in  continual  danger,  if  we  were  not 
retained  as  assistants  to  mankind.  I  am  there- 
fore faithful  to  my  master  ;  he  and  I  have  one 
interest ;  and  that  rascally  fox  shall  never  cor- 
rupt my  mind  with  his  doctrine  of  libeity, 
which,  if  it  were  put  in  practice,  I  can  foresee, 
that  we  dogs  should  fight  and  tear  one  another 
to  pieces.  While  we  are  under  man,  nothing 
can  hurt  us  but  a  want  of  fidelity,  of  which  wc 
are  seldom  guilty.  Your  Majesty  will  recollea 
that  it  has  fallen  in  my  way  to  hear  many 
things,  of  which  other  beasts  hear  nothing : 
while  I  have  been  lying  by  the  fire-fide,  and 
seemed  to  take  no  notice,  I  have  overheard  such 
things  as  never  came  to  the  ears  of  your  Majesty; 
but  I  will  trouble  you  with  only  one  observa- 
tion, in  which  the  honour  of  dogs  is  nearly  con- 
cerned. Suppose  there  were  thieves  besetting 
a  house,  to  rob  and  murder  the  family  ;  and 
suppose  the  master  of  it,  to  defend  his  wife  and 
children,  should  present  his  gun  at  the  thieves, 
itnd  be  just  going  to  fire;  when  the  house- 
dog, 
Q 
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dogi  instead  of  barking  at  the  common  enemy, 
comes  behind  his  master,  and  bites  his  heels  ; 
would  not'^that  dog  be  a  traitor,  and  deserve  to 
be  hanged  ?  or  to  have  a  spit  run  through  his 
body  from  his  mouth  to  his  tail  ? — he  would 
certainly.  But,  an't  please  your  Majesty,  there 
is  no  such  dog  ;  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  dogs 
to  be  so  unfaithful.  This  is  a  sort  of  wicked- 
ness to  be  found  only  among  our  superiors  of 
the  human  race.  When  a  king  is  in  danger 
from  foreign  enemies,  who  come  to  plunder  and 
destroy,  some  men  shall  be  found  who  come 
behind  his  heels,  to  bite  him  while  he  is  de- 
fending himself;  and,  instead  of  barking  at 
the  rogues,  keep  up  a  constant  yel[)  against 
their  master  and  all  his  friends.  And  if,  instead 
of  being  trod  upon  as  vipers,  they  should  not 
only  escape,  but  receive  acclamations,  your  Ma- 
jesty will  then  see  that,  however  dogs  and  other 
Beasts  may  be  complained  of,  and  avoided,  the 
greatest  of  rogues  and  the  greatest  of  fools  are 
to  be  sought  for  among  the  human  species. 
Thank  heaven,  I  was  not  born  to  be  the  dog  of 
any  of  them  !  and  I  pity  every  poor  cur  whose 
(ate  it  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  masters. 
I  would  rather  die  than  be  in  their  condition.** 
The  Lion  thanked  the  Dog  for  his  communi- 
N  N  3  cation  ; 
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cation ;  it  was  such  as  he  had  never  heard  nor 
thought  of;  and  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
hear  more,  but  time  was  wearing  away,  and  many 
of  the  beasts  had  far  to  go  :  he  must  therefore 
call  upon  the  sheep  who  began  thus : 

^^  I  am  a  plain  simple  animal.  Sir,  who  have 
neither  the  cunning  of  the  fox,  nor  the  sagacity 
of  the  dog,  and  can  speak  only  of  such  things 
as  occur  in  my  own  way  of  life.  I  heard  with 
patience  what  was  said  by  animals  of  greater 
parts,  who  perhaps  may  find  many  admirers ;  I 
have  nothing  but  plain  truth  to  advance  on  the 
other  side.  The  fox  may  be  wise ;  but  I  think 
the  badness  of  his  heart  has  got  the  better  of  his 
wits.  It  is  not  my  opinion  that  we  beasts,  as  he 
says,  ever  made  a  lion  amongst  us.  I  can  as 
soon  believe  that  my  fleece  was  borrowed  from 
a  bear,  or  that  the  shepherd's  staffs  was  made  of 
one  of  my  shanks  :  I  know  that  if  I  were  to  try 
to  make  a  lion,  he  would  be  so  like  a  sheep  at 
last  that  the  difference  would  not  be  known. 
How  can  I  arm  his  mouth,  who  have  no  teedi 
upon  my  upper  jaw  ?  How  can  I  give  him  a 
courageous  heart,  who  take  to  my  heels  at  the 
barking  of  a  lap-dog  ?  And  as  for  generosity  and 
magnanimity  of  temper,  let  the  fox  consider 
whether  he  can  furnish  it  out  of  his  own  stock, 

who 
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who  comes  sneaking  in  the  dark  to  a  hen-roost, 
and  never  spared  a  poor  chicken  in  all  his  life  ? 
My  lambs  have  been  often  in  danger  from  him 
and  his  elder  brother  the  wolf,  and  would  have 
suffered  death  and  dilaceration  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  shepherd  and  his  dog  :  neither  should  I 
myself  have  grown  up  to  be,  as  I  have  been,  ±he 
mother  of  ten  lambs,  as  white  as  a  lily..  Plain 
fact  is  my  rule  ;  I  never  trust  to  my  own  thoughts, 
like  beasts  of  the  higher  order ;  and  therefore  I 
content  myself  with  the  ordinary  blessings  of 
my  situation,  under  a  shepherd  who  will  not  see 
me  abused.  But  woe  be  unto  me  when  the  go- 
vernment of  man  shall  cease,  and  that  of  the 
most  worthless  of  beasts  shall  icise  up  in  its  place! 
I  know  I  must  die  and  so  must  all  creatures ;  but 
I  have  a  better  lot  than  some  of  those  who  des- 
pise me :  the  profit  of  a  fleece  yearly  saves  the 
life  of  a  sheep,  which  does  not  save  the  life  of  a 
swine ;  and  it  is  better  at  last  to  die  under  the 
hand  of  man  than  to  lie  in  a  wood,  as  the  fox 
does,  howling  and  biting  an  iron  trap,  which  has 
catched  him  by  the  leg  as  he  was  running  after 
a  pheasant.  I  never  suffer  thus  :  when  a  mag- 
got finds  its  way  into  my  back,  the  crook  catches 
me  by  the  leg,  and  I  am  dressed  for  the  sore  : 
my  shepherd  even  breaks  the  teeth  of  his  dog, 
N  N  4  that 
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that  ht  may  not  be  able  to  tear  my  skin.  And 
now,  sir,  I  should  have  reason  to  be  afmd  of 
many  who  are  in  this  assembly,  biit  that  your 
Majesty  has  taken  me  under  your  protection, 
and  will  provide  that  I  am  conducted  safe  home. 
The  dog  spoke  with  so  much  goodness  and  ho- 
n^ity,  that  I  think  I  can  trust  myself  in  his 
company.** 

The  Lion  then  spoke  for  himself : 

"  BEASTS    OP    EVERY  KIND, 

*^  I  commend  the  loyalty  and  respect  which 
my  subjects  have  shown  to  the  proclamation  I 
issued  for  their  benefit,  and  my  own  satisfacdon. 
What  has  passed  upon  this  occasion  may  be  of 
use  to  us  all  in  the  recollection ;  and  I  think  it 
highly  proper  that  the  memory  of  it  should  be 
preserved  in  some  public  record." 

**  An't  please  your  Majesty,"  said  the  Mon- 
key, who  had  neverbeen  called  upon  to  speak,  "I 
will  write  a  review  ;  in  which  the  company  shall 
have  an  exact  account  of  the  whole  ;  for  which 
purpose  I  have  been  taking  notes  all  the  while : 
it  is  a  great  charge  I  take  upon  me,  and  in  these 
days  I  have  many  competitors  who  are  catching 
at  the  favour  of  the  pubhc  ;  but  I  shall  not  be 
behind  the  best  of  them  all.  The  task  I  know 
cannot  be  executed  without  the  greatest  candour 

and 
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and  liberality,  that  the  public  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  real  worth  of  every  production  ;  that 
modest  merit  may  be  encouraged  and  brought 
forward;  falsehood  and  ignorance  exposed ;  and 
learning  anli  science  fixed  upon  their  true  basis ; 
which  will  be  such  an  advantage  to  the  beasts  of 
this  age,  as  they  never  enjoyed  before. 

*'  I  begin  with  the  question,  whether  your 
Majesty  had  power  to  issue  the  proclamation^ 
in  virtue  of  which  we  have  all  attended  this 
day  ?  and  I  think  it  should  be  put  to  the  vote 
whether  the  jackall,  who  acted  under  you,  ought 
not  to  be  called  to  an  account  fior  it. 

"  Of  the  tyger  I  say,  We  are  happy  to  intro- 
duce an  author  so  respectable  for  his  rank  and 
abilities  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  hope 
one  day  or  other  to  meet  him  again,  and  be 
better  acquainted  with  him.  His  sentiments 
are  fine,  and  distinguish  the  superiority  of  his 
taste  and  understanding.  The  rights  of  nature 
are  not  to  be  controverted ;  and  he  has  asserted 
what  we  think  extremely  probable,  that  the 
state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war  ;  that  power  is 
to  be  used  by  those  that  have  it ;  and  that  every 
beast  may  have  it  if  he  can  get  it.  The  equa- 
lity of  all  creatures  is  a  valuable  doctrine.  That 
the  ass  should  b^  equal  to  the  lion  I  wonderfid! 
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(ril  let  my  cubs  know  this  as  soon  as  I  get 
home.) 

^^  As  to  the  wolf ;  wolves  we  know  are  under 
H  bad  name^  and  there  are  such  things  as  wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing ;  but  the  wolf  of  this  as- 
-aembly  speaks  out  very  £urly  and  plainly,  and 
we  cannot  but  in  justice  commend  the  goodness 
<of  hb  intention.  To  be  sure  it  was  rather  bold 
to  say  the  night  is  better  than  the  day ;  but 
:8ome  indulgence  is  always  due  to  the  prejudices 
of  education.  That  his  appetite  should  be  the 
.measure  of  his  conduct ;  there  we  cannot  quite 
agree  with  him,  because  it  may  so  happen  that 
his  appetite  may  hunger  after  a  monkey ;  and 
yet  if  there  is  a  tree  at  hand,  we  have  little  ,to 
be  afraid  of. 

^*  The  fox  has  fully  satisfied  us  in  the  opinion 
we  had  formed  of  his  great  understanding ;  his 
method  of  making  a  lion  out  of  the  limbs  and 
£u:ulties  of  inferior  creatures  is  extremely  inge- 
nious, though  it  is  not  quite  new  ;  we  have  met 
iwith  it  before  from  an  old  monkey,  whose  father 
ihad  been  a  tame  monkey  to  an  English  traveller, 
but  escaped  to  the  woods  in  the  night.  That 
such  a  sentiment  should  be  hazarded  in  tlie  pre- 
sence of  the  lion  is  a  little  extraordinar}'^,  but  it 
is  a  happy  -proof,  that  the  age  is  an  age  of  li- 
berty ; 
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berty ;  and  he  hoped  never  to  see  the  day  when 
foxes  and  monkeys  should  be  afraid  to  speak 
their  minds.  From  the  utmost  Uberties  of  this 
kind,  the  lion  had  nothing  to  fear  in  respect  of 
his  government.  It  had  indeed  been  reported, 
that  the  wolves  were  about  to  assemble  in  a 
body,  and  join  with  the  tygers  in  an  attempt  to 
take  his  crown  from  him;  but  the  alarm  was 
found  to  be  totally  without  foundatidn,  all 
raised  by  the  jackall  to  increase  the  power  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers.  It  would  give  us  plea- 
sure to  see  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade  handled 
by  this  ingenious  author,  whose  liberal  way  of 
thinking,  and  acute  manner  of  reasoning  could 
not  fail  to  set  that  matter  in  a  proper  light.  His 
wishing  to  see  all  geese  loose  upon  a  common, 
is  a  demonstration  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

"  In  the  jackall,  the  courtliness  of  his  hu* 
mour,  and  the  wickedness  of  his  designs,  con- 
stitute him  a  true  pattern  of  all  ministers  ;  and 
his  character  is  so  well  known  that  nothing  far- 
ther need  be  said  of  him,  but  that  he  is  a 
scoundrel  of  a  bone  picker,  a  fit  instrument  of 
tyranny  and  taxation. 

"  From  the  ox  what  can  we  expect  but 
heaviness  and  dulness  ?  We  are  extremely  sorry 
to  see  such  principles  as  his  in  this  age  of  illu- 
mination ; 
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mination  ;  mere  old-fashioned  stuffy  fit  only  for 
the  days  of  ghostly  ignorance  :  we  rather  take 
him  to  be  a  methodist  with  horns  on;  What 
an  abject  beast,  to  desire  no  hberty  !  Poor 
creature,  he  has  been  brought  up  in  obscurity, 
and  has  heard  nothing  of  the  late  improvements. 
We  would  advise  him  to  consider  in  time  that 
nature  never  designed  him  for  an  author,  and 
that  he  is  quite  out  of  his  element; — opM 
tphippia  bos — we  never  wish  to  meet  this  gen- 
tleman any  more  in  public. 

**  To  the  hog  we  are  disposed  to  do  as  much 
justice  as  possible,  but  really  his  principles  are 
too  bad  to  be  openly  avowed,  and  it  might 
have  been  better  if  he  had  kept  them  to  himself. 
The  true  critic  should  preserve  an  inviolable 
neutrality,  and  therefore  we  do  not  pronounce 
that  his  principles  are  absolutely  wrong  in  them- 
selves, but  we  cannot  proceed  so  far  as  to  answer 
his  wishes  in  recommending  them  to  the  worid. 

*^  The  dog  does  not  want  sense,  and  is  to  be 
admired  for  some  of  his  qualities,  parricularly 
that  of  playing  about  like  a  monkey  when  he  is 
a  puppy ;  but  we  are  afr^d  his  notions  have  a 
little  tincture  of  passive  obedience,  which  ought 
not  to  be  encouraged.  The  language  he  uses 
towards  the  fox  is  such  as  no  gentleman  should 
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use  towards  another,  and  we  rather  suspect  that 
he  is  the  dog  of  some  tory  master.  If  the  story 
he  tells  of  men  biting  the  heels  of  government 
be  really  true  (but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  a 
ministerial  fabrication),  it  was  improper  to  tell 
it ;  as  it  may  tend,  in  the  eyes  of  bigoted  ig- 
norant people,  to  lessen  freedom  of  speech  in 
some  great  assemblies;  and  a  few  more  such 
stories  might  expose  mankind  to  the  contempt 
of  the  brute  creation. 

*^  The  sheep  is,  as  we  should  expect,  a  poor 
silly  animal,  ^who  knows  little  of  the  world,  and 
is  below  the  spirit  of  true  enquiry.  What  an 
argument !  that  because  it  may  be  good  for 
sheep  to  be  under  a  shepherd,  it  is  therefore 
good  for  all  creatures  to  be  under  authority. 
Are  monkeys,  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  woods, 
to  be  owned  like  a  flock  of  sheep  ?  A  fine 
sight  indeed  !  to  see  them  driven  bare  a — d  into 
X  fold,  to  lay  their  tails  upon  a  turnip-ground. 
But  the  sheep  did  not  see  far  enough  to  be 
aware  of  this  absurdity ;  and  we  suppose  she 
would  have  wolves  imder  a  shepherd  too.  We 
must  be  so  candid  indeed  as  to  allow,  that  she 
does  not  positively  affirm  this  ;  but  we  shrewdly 
suspect  it  was  intended :  and  then  the  wolves 
must  first  apply  to  a  felt-monger  to  provide 

themselves 
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themselves  with  sheep  skins :  thus  we  should 
reform  backwards  with  a  witness.  But  enough 
of  this  uninteresting  and  unentertatning  per- 
formance. 

"  I  have  now  surveyed  the  whole^  and  ex* 
pect  your  Majesty*s  approbation.  If  your 
highness  should  be  pleased  to  convene,  or  the 
friends  of  liberty  should  convene  for  themselves, 
in  virtue  of  a  prior  right,  an  assembly  of  this 
kind  once  a  month,  I  shall  then  be  ready  to 
write  a  Monthly  Review. 


On 
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OnMmdaj,  September  $Ot  i??'*  will  be  fubliibed, 
(To  be  continued  Monthly) 

A  NEW  WORK,  ENTITLED 

THE  CANDID  REVIEW, 

CONTAINXNQ 

A  FAIR  AND  IMPARTIAL  ACCOUNT  OF  ALL  WORKS   O^ 
DIVINITY  AND   LITERATURE. 

BY  A  SOCIETY  OF  JEWS. 


X  HE  Editors  of  this  work  hope  for  a  pre- 
ference to  other  periodical  pubUshcrs  on  the 
following  considerations.  ' 

1 .  As  they  belong  to  no  party  of  men  who 
calltheniselves  Christians ^  neither  to  thcSocinianSj 
jiriansy  QuakerSy  nor  CameronianSy  they  arefess 
interested  against  the  d6ctrines  of  the  established 
church,  than  those  who  have  some  private  sys- 
tem to  contend  for.  They  are  sensible  that  the 
scheme  of  establishing  Judaism  in  England 
would  be  absurd  and  desperate ;  therefore  they 
shall  make  no  advances  toward  it,  but  suffer 
the  evidences  of  the  Christian  doctrines  to  stand 
as  they  are  represented  in  the  works  of  the 
learned. 

2.  As 
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2.  As  no  Jew  is  in  any  danger  of  being  called 
upon  to  subscribe  the  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  no  invidious  remarks  need  be  expected 
against  that  article  of  the  present  discipline.  If 
the  reasonings  of  any  writer  on  the  side  of  the 
church  should  be  unanswerable,  and  the  ob- 
jections of  the  other  party  weak  and  frivolous, 
their  language  insolent  and  clamorouus,  this  is 
nothing  to  us ;  and  therefore  we  shall  have  no 
temptation  to  depart  from  our  impartiality. 

3.  As  we  shall  never  use  any  Christian  liturgy, 
we  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  extol  such 
pamphlets  as  recommend  alterations  in  the  Li- 
turgy of  the  Church  of  England. 

4.  As  we  are  known  to  be  very  sincere  be- 
lievers of  the  Old  Testament,  there  will  be  no 
reason  to  suspect  us  of  recommending  Deism  in 
opposition  to  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

We  might  insist  on  many  other  advantages, 
which  fairly  entitle  us  to  the  first  place  in  the 
esteem  of  the  public :  but  \vc  think  these  are 
sufficient  to  recommend  our  projected  Review 
to  all  such  readers  as  have  any  concern  for  the 
interest  of  Revelation  in  general,  and  the  feith 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  particular. 

Printing' Office  in  Dukes-place^ 
July  19,  17/1. 
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THE  MORAL  CHARACTER 

OF 

THE  MONKEY. 


A  GENTLEMAN  whose  premises  were  in  • 
fested  by  a  large  breed  of  sparrows^  said  they 
were  birds  of  no  principle.  Of  all  monkies  it 
may  be  s^d,  with  much  more  propriety,  that 
they  are  beasts  of  no  principle ;  for  they  have 
every  evil  quality,  and  not  one  good  one. 
They  are  saucy  and  insolent;  always  making 
an  attempt  to  bully  and  terrify  people ;  and 
biting  those  first  who  are  most  afiraid  of  them. 
An  impertinent  curiosity  runs  through  all  their 
actions.  They  never  can  let  things  alone,  but 
must  know  what  is  going  forward.  If  a  pot  or 
a  kettle  is  set  upon  the  fire,  and  the  cook  turns 
her  back,  the  Monkey  whips  off  the  cover  to 
see  what  she  has  put  into  it ;  even  though  he 
i:annot  get  at  it  without  setting  his  feet  upon 
the  hot  bars  of  the  grate. 

yoL«  XII.  o  o  Mimickry 
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Mimickry  is  another  of  the  Monkey's  qua- 
lities. Whatever  he  sees  men  do,  he  must 
affect  to  do  the  like  himself.  He  seems  to 
have  no  rale  of  his  own,  and  so  is  ruled  by  the 
actions  of  men  or  beasts ;  as  weak  people  fol- 
low the  fashion  of  the  world,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad. 

With  regard  to  its  offspring,  the  Monkey 
hath  Uttle  more  than  the  foohsh  part  of  parental 
affection.  The  mother  often  dandles  her  young 
otie  till  she  has  stifled  it,  or  wearied  it  out  of 
its  life ;  and  holds  out  her  ugly  brat  for  every 
body  to  see  and  admire  it ;  as  if,  for  its  beauty, 
it  were  the  wonder  of  the  animal  creation. 

No  Monkey  has  any  sense  of  gratitude,  (k- 
gratum  qui  dixerit,  omnia  dixity)  but  takes  his 
victuals  with  a  snatch,  and  then  grins  in  the 
face  of  the  person  that  gives  it  him,  lest  he 
should  take  it  away  again  :  for  he  supposes  that 
all  men  will  snatch  away  what  they  can  lay 
hold  of,  as  all  Monkies  do. 

Through  an  invincible  selfishness,  no  Mon- 
key considers  any  individual  but  himself,  as  the 
poor  cat  found  to  her  cost,  when  the  Monkey 
burned  her  paws  with  raking  his  chesnuts  out 
of  the  fire.  They  can  never  eat  together  ia 
company  without  quarrelling  and  plundering 
5  one 
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one  another.  As  the  Poet  said  of  mankind  in 
the  state  of  nature-rr^/i;//«r  ex  rapio — so  are  all 
Monkies  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  rapine;  and 
are  as  cunning  in  contriving  a  theft,  as  they 
are  nimble  and  dextrous  in  the  performance. 
■  Every  Monkey  delights  in  mischief,  and 
cannot  help  doing  it  when-' it  is  in  his  power. 
If  any  thing  he  takes  hold  of  can  be  broken  or 
spoiled,  he  is  sure  to  find  the  way  of  doing  it : 
and  he  chatters  with  pleasure  when  he  hears  the 
noise  of  a  China  vessel  smashed  to  pieces  upon 
the  pavement.  If  he  takes  up  a  bottle  of  ink, 
he  empties  it  upon  the  floor.  He  turns  your 
sand-box  upside  down,  or  sifts  it  into  the  ink- 
horn.  He  unfolds  all  your  papers,  and  scatters  - 
them  about  the  room;  and  what  he  cannot 
undo  he  tears  to  piieces :  and  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  how  much  of  this  work  he  will  do  in  a  few 
minutes  when  he  happens  to  get  loose. 

Though  a  Monkey  has  never  been  considered 
as  a  fit  subject  for  a  Biographer,  yet  tradition 
has  preserved  the  history  of  some  of  their  ex- 
ploits, which  are  curious  and  characteristic: 
but  the  event  is  generally  unfortunate.  Every- 
body has  heard  of  the  Monkey,  whose  curiosity 
led  him  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  to  see  how  it 
went  off;  when  he  paid  for  his  peeping  with  tlie 
0  0  2    .  loss 
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loss  of  bis  head.  In  a  ship  where  a  rdatioairf 
mine  was  an  officer,  while  the  men  were  busy 
in  fetching  powder  from  below,  and  making 
cartridges,  a  monkey  on  board  took  up  a  lighted 
candle,  and  ran  down  to  the  powder-room  to 
see  what  they  were  about :  but  was  happily 
overtaken  just  as 'he  got  to  the  lanthorn,  and 
thrown  out  at  the  nearest  port-hole  into  the  sea 
with  the  lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  Another 
lost  his  life  by  the  spirit  of  mimickry.  He  had 
seen  his  master  shaving  his  own  face :  and  at 
the  first  opportunity  took  up  the  razor  to  shave 
himself,  and  made  shift  to  cut  his  throat. 

When  the  wild  Monkies  have  escaped  to  the 
top  of  the  trees,  the  people  below  who  want  to 
catch  them  show  them  the  use  of  gloves,  by 
putting  them  on  and  pulling  them  off  repeat- 
edly ;  and  when  the  monkies  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  the  hint,  they  leave  plenty  of  gloves 
upon  the  ground,  having  first  lined  them  with 
pitch.  The  monkies  come  down,  put  on  the 
gloves,  but  cannot  pull  them  off  again  ;  and 
when  they  are  surprised  and  betake  themselves 
to  the  trees  as  usual,  they  shde  backwards  upon 
their  hams  and  are  taken. 

A  monkey  who  had  seen  his  mistress  upon 
her  pillow  in  a  night-cap,  which  at  her  rising 

she 
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she  pulled  off  and  hung  upon  a  chair,  puts  on 
the  cap,  lays  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  by 
personating  the  lady  made  himself  ten  times 
more  frightful  and  ridiculous ;  as  awkward  peo^ 
pie  do,  when  they  ape  their  superiors,  and  affect 
a  fashion  which  is  above  their  sphere. 

Another  ran  away  with  a  basket  of  live  par-? 
tridges,  and  when  he  was  pursued,  escaped  to 
the  top  of  the  house  ;  where  he  managed  the  lid 
of  the  basket  in  such  a  dextrous  manner  as  to 
let  the  birds  fly  off  by  on^  at  a  time.  When 
they  were  all  gone,  he  got  into  the  basket  him- 
self; but  the  basket  falling  with  him  before  he 
had  rime  to  do  as  the  partridges  did,  his  boQes 
were  broken  when  he  came  to  the  ground. 

A  mischievous  disposition  is  always  inclined  to 
persecution.  There  are  minds,  whose  greatest 
pleasure  it  is  to  ride  and  teaze  and  whip  the 
minds  of  other  people.  A  late  friend  and 
neighbour  of  mine  in  the  country  kept  a 
monkey,  who  took  to  riding  his  hogs,  espe- 
cially one  of  them,  which  he  commonly  singled 
out  as  fittest  for  his  use ;  and  leaping  upon  its 
back  with  his  face  toward  the  tail,  he  whipped 
it  unmercifully  upon  the  hind  quarters,  and 
drove  it  about,  till  it  could  run  no  longer. 
The  hogs  lived  under  such  continual  terrors  of 
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mind,  that  when  the  monkey  first  came  abroad 
in  the  morning,  they  used  to  set  up  a  great  cry 
at  the  sight  of  him.  Swine  are  vile  creatures 
for  greediness  and  uncleanness,  and  so  stubborn 
withal,  that  when  they  take  an  opinion  (as  the 

Quaker  said  of  them)  the  d -1  cannot  get 

it  out  of  their  heads  again  ;  but  they  arc  as  far 
beloW  the  monkey,  as  the  stupid  sot  is  below 
the  sharper  and  the  ruffian  :  and  even  an  hog, 
at  the  mercy  of  a  monkey,  is  an  object  of  com- 
passion. 

A  nobleman  once  well  known  upon  the  turf, 
had  a  wild  horse  whom  nobody  could  ride.  I 
know  not  what  your  lordship  can  do  with  him 
(s^id  one)  but  to  set  the  monkey  upon  his  back. 
So  they  put  on  a  pad  to  the  horse,  and  set  the 
monkey  upon  it  with  a  switch  in  his  hand, 
which  he  used  upon  the  horse,  and  set  him 
into  a  furious  kicking  and  galloping  :  but  Pug 
kept  his  seat,  and  exercised  his  switch.  The 
horse  lay  down  upon  the  ground ;  but  when  he 
threw  himself  on  one  side  the  monkey  was  up 
upon  the  other  :  he  ran  into  a  wood  with  him, 
to  brush  him  off:  but  if  a  tree  or  a  bush  oc- 
curred on  one  side  the  monkey  slipped  to  the 
other  side  :  till  at  last  the  horse  was  so  sickened 
and  fatigued  and  broken  spirited,  that  he  ran 
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home  to  the  stable  for  protection :  when  the 
monkey  was  removed,  and  a  boy  mounted  him, 
who  managed  the  horse  with  ease,  and  he 
never  gave  any  trouble  afterwards. 

In  all  the  actions  of  the  Monkey,  there  is 
no  appearance  of  any  thing  good  or  useful,  nor 
any  species  of  evil  that  is  wanting  in  them. 
They  are  indeed  like  to  mankind;  they  can 
ride  a  pig  as  a  man  rides  a  horse,  or  better, 
and  are  most  excellent  jockies;  but  after  all,  they 
are  only  like  the  worst  of  the  human  species, 
whom  no  education  hath  or  can  correct.     If  all 
the  qualities  of  the  monkey  are  put  together, 
they  constitute    what    is  properly   called   ///- 
nature:  and  if  any  person  would  know  what 
an  ill-natured  man  is,  he  must  find  one  who  is 
artful,  insolent,  selfish,  pragmatical,  rapacious, 
mischievous,  and  tyrannical :    that  man   is  a 
monkey  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  with  the 
addition  of  reason,  which  makes  his  character 
much  worse  ;  and  the  loss  of  religion  and  con- 
science, which  is  worst  of  all ;  for  without  these 
reason  is  rather  a  disadvantage ;  as  no  monkey 
can  possibly  be  managed  but  by  being  kept 
continually  in  fear,  so  all  laws,  restraints  and 
penalties  amongst  mankind,  are  made  for  those 
who  are  most  like  to  m  onkies. 


THE  END. 
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